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MY FATHER 




PREFACE 

*This brief history of the doctrine of the Atonement is an 
attempt to fill a gap in a literature already voluminous. 
It is the outcome of a series of lectures given to theological 
students, in the course of which I found the difficulty of 
referring my pupils to any book which made the sources 
accessible in a systematic manner. I have tried to meet 
this need by using quotation as far as possible, and by 
giving the ipsissima verba of the original Greek or Latin 
in footnotes throughout. The quotations are usually taken 
from current translations, but I have sometimes made my 
own version. There is no pretence at completeness, which 
would demand a far larger treatise, but it is hoped that no 
considerable development has been ignored, and that 
sufficient comment has been introduced to make the 
history both readable and consecutive. 

The footnotes will indicate my very many obligations 
to various books. I have made especial use of Oxenham’s 
The Catholic Doctrine of Atonement^ Scott Lidgett's The 
Spiritual Pffnciple of Atonement, and G. B. Stevens^ The 
Christian Doctrme of Salvation, My greatest debt, though 
in another way, is to Moberly’s Atonement and Personality, 
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from which my own thinking upon the whole subject 
derives most of its inj^petus. That I have written *from a 
fairly definite standpoint will be obvious to the reader, 
and, indeed, history can be written in no other way. But 
I trust that my own opinions have not prevented me 
altogether from appreciating and presenting those of 
others. 

L. W. GRENSTED. ^ 


1st December 1919 . 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 

CHRISTIAN doctrine is the attempt to state the meaning 
of Jesus Christ for the world. Its history is therefore 
moulded by two great forces, the force of the original 
Fact, and the force of present Experience, the force of 
that which was, and the force of that which is. For 
Christianity is no mere developing system of ideals 
with its origin shrouded in the mists of the past. It is 
of the essence of Christianity that it rests upon a Fact, 
the Fact of Christ, and to remove that Fact is to 
remove the very corner-stone of Christian doctrine. 
But the Fact of Christ is neither its own witness nor its 
own explanation. “Ye shall be my witnesses,” said 
the Master, and so it has been. It is to living Christian 
Experience, individual and corporate, that we must 
turn if we would understand the Fact. Slowly and 
painfully its meaning has been wrought out in the life 
. of the Church. Definitions have been made, tested, 
and cast aside, and the few brief phrases of the Creeds, 
tried in the fire of years, have been approved by Experi- 
ence among many rivals to bear witness to a Fact that 
does not change. Doctrine is the attempt to state the 
Fact. Experience is the test wherein we know the worth 
of the attempt. 

And the Ei^perience and the Fact are not two but 
one, since the Life of the Church is Christ Himself. 

In the case of any doctrine the basis of all reconstruc- 
tion must be the Bible, and in particular the New 

I B 
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Testament, since practically the whole of our available 
historical knowledge of the ori^nal Fact is^eontained 
therein. In the ease of certain doctrines, however, 
as, for example, the doctrines of the Trinity and of the^ 
Incarnation, we have the additional guidance cj^ definite 
statements, approved by the experience and voice of 
the Church as embod5dng, however vaguely, that 
which must yet be true. In the case of the doctrine 
of the Atonement we have no such assistance. The 
Church, convinced of the great reality of the fact of 
Atonement, has never found it necessary or desirable 
to set her seal to any special theory for the explanation 
of that fact. The Creeds, while they lay stress upon 
“ the remission of sins,” hardly do more than hint at 
its connection with the life and death of Christ in the 
phrases, " Wlio for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven,” ^ ” And was crucified also for us,” * 

" Who suffered for our salvation.” * Here is the asser- 
tion of a fact, but no theory, and those who would 
frame for themselves a theory of the Atonement have 
indeed the guidance of many doctors of the Church, but 
have no one clear ruling attested by Experience as true 
up to the limits of human truth. 

Since this is so, the doctrine of the Atonement is 
dependent upon the Bible to a peculiar extent. It is 
directly from the Bible that all theories must begin. 
There is not, and has never been, any possibility of an 
appeal to authoritative statements which might serve , 
to limit the field of inquiry. Speculation has been 
wholly free, unchecked, save in rare cases, such as that 
of Abelard, by the pressure of any traditional orthodoxy. 
Theorists have been responsible to the Fact alone, and 
Experience has not as yet given her casting vote. 

And thus any history of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, however cursory in character, mij^t begin at the 

* TAi< SC i/ftSs Toit AvSpiiirovf koX Ji4 rijv ^fteripaii ouTniplcw KariX- 
Bovra 4k twp o^pavCov, 

* l,Tavp(aB4vra re vir4p rjfiwv, * Qui passus est pro salute nostra. 
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Bible, the source and the inspiration of all the diverse 
theories* \>hich men have framed. Here, however, 
we must content ourselves with a* very brief sketch, 
,such as may suffice to show the organic connection 
between, the Biblical statements and the later develop- 
ments of the doctrine. 

The Bible suppUes the necessary starting-point for 
all doctrines of the Atonement in two wajre : 

(a) It contains such data as are now available as to 
the actual facts of the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
The exact ascertaining of those facts is the task of the 
student of the Bible, with such aids as the science of 
Biblical criticism, lower and higher, has put within his 
reach. In their broad outline, however, those facts 
are and have alwa}^ been obvious to any reader of the 
New Testament narratives. All that concerns us here 
is to emphasise the controlling force that the historical 
data must have upon any theory of the Atonement. 
That which does not conform to the facts is not true. 

(d) It contains the views based on those data by the 
first generation of Christians, suggested, in part at 
least, by the recorded words of Christ Himself. These 
views, the views of men very near to the event itself 
and endowed in no ordinary measure with the Spirit of 
Christ, have rightly formed the basis of all subsequent 
theorising. It is very significant to note the diversity 
and richness of the thought of the New Testament as 
. compared with that of the next few centuries, or indeed 
of any subsequent age. 

That Christians should endeavour to give some ex- 
planation of the life and death of Christ was inevitable. 
For His life there were ready to hand the prophecies 
which spoke of a Divine Messiah, and these were readily 
augmented by more or less vague Incarnation doctrines. 
But that this« Divine Messiah should be a sufferer, 
rejected of men, an outcast among His people, and, 
above all, that He should perish by a death which lay 
under the curse of God’s own Law, was more dif&cult 
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to explain. And yet, under all the diversities of 
expression, the whole New Testament bears “witness to 
one central belief df Christians, and a belief based upon 
a central experience, that in the death and the rising 
again of Jesus Christ is really solved the world-problem 
of sin. Diat the fact of the Atonement and the fact of 
the Cross are one is, as Dr. Dale has so impressively 
shown,^ the triumphant theme of every New Testament 
writer. 

At first, however, while the event was still young^.in 
men's minds, the need for theory did not obtrude itself. 
It is a striking testimony to the primitive and historical 
character of St. Peter's speeches in the early chapters 
of Acts, that they simply connect the death of Christ 
with the fulfilment of the prophecies which acclaimed 
Him the Messiah (Acts 2 23, 3 18; cf. St. Luke 24 25, 26). 
And the reason is not that the idea of the remission of 
sins had not as yet arisen. It is mentioned more than 
once in these speeches, but is always connected with 
the Risen Christ (Acts 2 38, 3 19, 20, 26, 6 31). The 
Church had had no time for reflection upon the meaning 
of the Cross. 

This simple, unreflective, explanation of the death 
of Christ reappears, naturally enough, in the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers, whose work was done before 
the days of theology, and at a time when there was still 
a very real need of confuting the Jewish opponent of 
Christianity from the pages of his own sacred writings. * 
Even as late as the end of the second century, in the 
writings of TertuUian, this appeal to prophecy as an 
explanation of the Cross is still a dominant note. 

Very soon, however, the conviction grew that the Cross 
was the central fact of all, that to which the whole life 
of Christ led up. In the Cross was the key to the 
problem of sin, and the various New Testament writers 
almost exhaust language in their attempts to express 

* The Atonement, being the Congregational Union Lecture for 1875, 
Lectures I.-VII. 
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this facj^. • But widely different as their accounts are, 
the difference is not due to any ^difference in their 
apprehension of the fact itself, but to the difficulty of 
• finding any adequate metaphor to describe all that is 
involved* in any solution of this all-important problem. 

Two sayings of Jesus Himself, recorded in the 
Synoptic tradition,^ supply the starting-point for these 
attempts at expression : 

(«) St. Matt. 20 28 = St. Mark 10 45, perhaps quoted 
inn Tim. 2 6. 

* The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.* 

This saying naturally suggested a transaction into 
which God enters with the enemy who holds man in 
prison or in the bondage of slavery. In St. Paul this 
transactional idea is carried out with a great wealth of 
metaphor. It is contained in the term “ redemption,” * 
a favourite Pauline word (Rom. 3 8, etc. ; cf. St. Luke 21 
28 ; Heb. 9 15, 11 35). Similar language occurs in the 
other writers (see esspecially Heb. 9 12, i Peter 1 18). The 
conception is worked out by St. Paul in especial connec- 
tion with metaphors drawn from the manumission of 
a slave upon the payment of a specified price, in accord- 
ance with the terms of Roman Law. This is one of the 
leading notes of the Epistle to the Galatians {e.g. 1 10, 
2 4, 3 29, 4 5, 6 I, 24) and occurs again and again through- 
out St. Paul’s writings. He himself has summarized 
the metaphor in i Cor. 7 23 (cf. 6 20) : 

Ye were bought with a price.* 

This conception of a legal transaction or bargain 

^ For a very clear discussion of the evidence of the Synoptic Gospels, 
especially with re^d to the two sayings here emphasized, see J. K. 
Mozley, The Doctrme of the Atonement (1915), ch. ii. Numerous refer- 
ences to modern opinion are there given. 

* 'O vlds ToO dyffptOirou oj^k 1jK6ev diaKovrjOrjvai dXXd diaKoy^ai xai 
dovvai i^vxw fiCrov Xi^rpov dvrl iroWuif, 

^ ’ATToXvTpuxxiS, • -fnyopdcd-qTf, 
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between God and the devil became characteristic of 
the theologians of fhe Greek Church down to the eighth 
century, from Irenaeus to John of Damascus. In its 
crudest form it seems to ignore altogether the part that 
man himself must take in the transaction, but, as in 
the New Testament, the Greek fathers never allowed 
this metaphor to stand alone, and thus its essential 
inadequacy was long obscured. In a modified form it 
survived in the Western Church down to the time of 
Anselm. 

(b) The words of Christ at the Last Supper, variously 
prcserv'ed in our four accounts but agreeing in essential 
idea : 

This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins (St. Matt. 26 28).* 

This is my blood of the covenant which is shed for many 
(St. Mark 14 24).* 

This cup is the new covenant in my blood which is shed 
for you (St. Luke 22 20).’ 

This cup is the new covenant in my blood (i Cor. 11 25).* 

The divergence between these forms is of no importance 
for our purpose. They clearly agree in general meaning, 
and even the added phrase in the First Gospel, which 
is often suspected as not authentic, is quite in keeping 
with the older Pauline tradition, since the reference 
to Jer. 31 34 quite clearly connects the “ new covenant ” 
with “ the remission of sins.” The suggestion of this ‘ 
saying was worked out along three different lines by 
the New Testament writers. 

I. The phrase " New Covenant ” naturally had 
sacrificial associations both in its context in Jer. 31 
and upon the lips of Christ. It pointed to a contrast 

' ToCto ydf) iartv t 6 atfid fiov rijs SiaS^iKJit ri irepl •^oW&y iKXVwd/itvoy 
els d0e<rtp dfiapriioy, 

• ToCr6 icTiv Th atfjLd fiov rijs HiaBi/iKrjs t 6 iKxvwbiievov virip irdWuv. 

® ToOto t6 voT-fipKOv i) diaOifiKij Tip at/xarf fiov t6 i/vip ifJLQp 
iKXvvvbpievov, 

* Touto tA TTOTi/ipioif 7; Kaivq diadifKTf iarlv eV rf i/xp aXpMTi, 
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betweeiL old covenant-sacrifice, sealed by “ the 
blood of the covenant *’ (Exodus 24 8), and a new 
covenant-sacrifice, also sealed with blood, whereby was 
* established the fellowship of the Church of Christ, 
This conception of the death of Christ as a supreme 
Sacrifice, made once for all and for ever complete, 
fulfilling through Christ's High-Priestly intercession all 
that the temporal sacrifices had tried in vain to do, is 
the theme of the Epistle to the Hebrews (cf. 9 11-28, 
10 8-18). The same idea lies behind much of the 
Johannine S3mibolism (cf. St. John 1 29 ; Rev. 5 12 , 13 8) 
and St. Paul has a notable sa3nng dependent upon the* 
same idea in i Cor. 5 7 (cf. Eph. 6 2). Thus, as Dr. 
Moberly has said : “ The whole meaning of Priesthood 
and Sacrifice becomes a part of the meaning of the 
sacrificial Death of Christ ; not in the sense that 
Sacrifice, in Him, can be simply measured by what 
Sacrifice meant in the old Covenant, or before even 
that : but rather that all the lines of true tendency 
which are discernible as underlying, or implied in, the 
older sacrifices, must find their ultimate fulness of 
meaning in Him.” ^ It is in this atmosphere that the 
metaphor of " propitiation ” must be placed.* 

In language of this kind it is the Godward aspect of 
Atonement that is mainly prominent, and the true 
inheritor of the thought of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is Anselm, with his view of the death of Christ as an 
offering made to satisfy God's outraged honour. At 
the same time exponents of the sacrificial aspect of 
Christ's death have never been wanting in the Church, 
though their language has seldom been developed into a 
definite theory, and it is interesting to notice how often 
the Anselmic satisfaction theory has itself tended to 
revert to sacrificial phrases and ideas. 

2. St. Paid's treatment of the conception of the New 
Covenant, though it has sacrificial elements, is profoundly 

* Atonement and Personality (1909 ed.), p. 333. 

’ 'IKdoKOnai (St. Luke 18 13, Heb. 2 17), l\ourn 6 t (t John 2 a, 4 10). 
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affected by the legal bias of his mind. J^ist as the 
“ ransom ” of St. Mark 10 45 suggested to "^im the 
ceremony of setting free a slave, so the word hiaB-qicq, 
which means not only a covenant but also a testament,' 
suggested to him the legal process whereby a \Cill might 
be made in favour of an adopted son (cf. Gal. 3 15 ff., 
45-7; I Cor. 11 25 ; 2 Cor. 3 6 ; Rom. 8 17). But he 
passes on from this to a much broader use of legal 
language, with especial emphasis upon the wrath of 
God as the wrath of a Judge before whose bar man 
stands guilty, an idea in the development of which 
•the Old Testament prophecies of the Day of Judgement 
played a great part. And so arises the whole group of 
metaphors which gathers round the term “ justifica- 
tion,” or “ acquitt^.” ^ Through this legal act we who 
are guilty become ” not guilty ” in Christ (cf. Rom. 3 24, 

8 I, 33 ; I Cor. 1 8 ; 2 Cor. 5 21 ; Gal. 2 17 ; Col. 1 22). 
This acquittal can be pronounced because now justice 
is duly satisfied by the penalty exacted in Christ, 
whom God " made to be sin for us,” * and who " became 
a curse for us.” * This emphasis upon God's wrath and 
upon the claims of justice is especially prominent in the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

This Pauline language has had a great influence upon 
the histoiy of the doctrine of the Atonement. It lay 
at the very basis of the theology of the Reformation 
with its strangely harsh but exceedingly virile theories 
of Atonement through the vicarious penal suffering of ' 
Christ, who endures the sentence of the Judge in place of 
the prisoners at the bar. It is also connected with the 
thought of Augustine and the earlier Latin fathers, who 
were, indeed, advancing from the idea of God’s justice 
in the direction of the later penal theory when this 
natural line of development was interrupted by the 
genius of Anselm, • 

3. The creative insight of the prophet Jeremiah had 

^ AtKaiuxTit, but more commonly the verb, SiKai6ia. 

* Trip ifpLuv apaprlav irolyiaei>. “ Verdpeyot trip xardpa. 
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given mystical associations to the New Covenant : "In 
their heart I will write it,” " all shall know me ” (Jer. 31 
33> 34 )- So, too, St. Paul’s interpretation of the words 
•of Christ rests upon a basis of mystical experience which 
profoundly modifies its character. His interest is not 
in theories or metaphors descriptive of the Atonement, 
but in his strong and clear personal experience, not 
only in occasional vision, but throughout his life, of the 
presence of the Risen Christ. Nothing is more typical 
of this writings than the often repeated " in Christ.” 
I© everything the believer and Christ are one, and by 
that unity the death of Christ and His rising again 
directly involve the believer too. 

^ I am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live : yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.^ 

Our old man is crucified with Him.® 

Such sayings modify the harshness of the penal lan- 
guage which St. Paul sometimes uses. It is not his whole 
meaning that Christ bears the penalty instead of us. 
In that mystical union with Him which faith achieves 
we become actual sharers both of His sufferings and of 
the triumph of His conquest of sin and death. He is 
now our " righteousness ” (i Cor. 1 30), our " life ” 
(Rom. 8 2). His Spirit has become our Spirit, since He 
dwells in us (Rom. 8 9, 10). In this is accomplished our 
" reconciliation ” to God,® a metaphor in which the 
• sacrificial and mystical conceptions come together 
(Rom. 6 10, II, 11 15 ; 2 Cor. 6 18, 19 ; Eph. 2 16 ; 
Col. 1 20). 

The mystical aspect of St. Paul is strikingly developed 
by St. John, who sees in the Cross the supreme revela- 
tion of Divine love (St. John 3 16 ; i John 4 9, 10 ; cf. 
Rom. 5 8), which love is the guarantee that the problem 

* XpufTifi auyt<rfkipuit(u • jiu Si oSKiri iyil), iv i/iol XpiarSf 

(Gal. 2 so). 

* '0 raXatis i/ft&y ifSpures awearauptiOri (Kom. 6 6). 

* KaraXXdo'irm', diroKaraWcio'irrt)'. It is never said that God is recon- 
ciled to man. 
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of sin can be solved in the mystical union of«£^rist with 
the believer (e.g. ^t. John 6, 15 4, etc.). This union is 
the same thing as eternal life (St. John 3 16), which is 
also equated with faith (St. John 6 24, 6 47), and, still" 
more significantly, with knowledge (St. JoHn 17 3). 
The conception of illumination by knowledge is fully 
in keeping with his view of revelation as the purpose of 
the life and death of Christ, the light shining amid the 
darkness, which threatened to overwhelm it, but “ over- 
came it not ” (St. John 1 5). * 

And this leads to a further point of importance in 
the Johannine theology. The Cross is now regarded 
from the standpoint of the whole Incarnate life, wherein 
this saving love is manifested. It is not that St. John 
does not recognize the central significance of the death 
of Christ (St. John 3 14, 6 51, 12 32). The very arrange- 
ment of his Gospel is sufficient to disprove such a charge. 
But he is still more strongly conscious of the great 
eternal fact of the Incarnation itself, as the process 
whereby “ life and “ light ” entered the darkness of 
this world and became available for mankind, and the 
Cross takes its place for him as an incident in this process, 
of central importance, it is true, but still not to be 
understood except as part of a larger whole. 

This explanation of the Cross as the revelation of 
divine love, making its appeal direct to the heart of 
man, is characteristic of the so-called " Moral ” or 
“ Ethical ” theories of the Atonement, These have* 
never been wholly lacking in the Church, but have seldom 
been regarded as adequate in themselves, being usually 
held in conjunction with some other type of thought. 
They have, however, attained a considerable vogue 
during the past century, and constitute a powerful 
factor in the thought of the present day. It may be 
said broadly that it is only when they rest upon a 
basis of mysticism, as in St. John himself, that such 
theories are at all successful. 



CHAPTER II 

THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES 

JLiURiNG the first two centuries after Christ little or no 
attempt was made to advance beyond or to interpret 
the statements of the New Testament. It was not in 
theory but in life that the Living Fact approved itself 
to men, and so it is natural that the earliest da}^ of the 
Church should be marked by emphasis upon the Atone- 
ment as a fact. Of theory there is none. The subject 
is treated in the main devotionally, and the language of 
the New Testament is used freely and without comment. 
Such terms as “ sacrifice,’’ “ propitiation,” “ redemption,” 
recur again and again, but no conscious effort is ever 
made to work out what is implied in them. They were 
felt to suffice as they stood to express the Christian 
experience of the Cross. The age of doubts and question- 
ings had not yet begun. 

It is possible, however, to trace definite tendencies of 
thought during this period. The language of devotion 
is often very significant, and it can at least be seen that 
the various aspects of New Testament thought appealed 
to the early Church in very different degrees. The 
clearest statements that have been preserved are in the 
main upon the lines of the Fourth Gospel, with its 
emphasis upon the revelation of God’s love and its 
occasional sacfificicd language. It would not be a very 
distant generalization to characterize the whole period, 
and especially its earlier years, as Johannine, though 
few of the writers even approach the spirit and insight 
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of St. John himself. The Pauline theology^ ^specially 
on its penal and Ijgal side, remains quite undeveloped, 
though his more mystical language finds frequent echoes. 
In general it may be said that the thought of this period' 
is of two main types. * 

(I.) There are a number of statements along the lines 
of the Moral theory. In several writers there is a very 
marked emphasis upon the love of God, as revealed more 
especially in the Cross, the effect of which is to bring 
about in our hearts a changed spirit, the “ graced of 
penitence.” • 

This attitude of mind is well illustrated in Clement 
of Rome. In the First Epistle love is taken as the key 
to the character and purpose of God, the basis of 
redemption : 

Love joineth us unto God ... In love were all the elect 
of God made perfect ; without love nothing is well-pleasing to 
God : in love the Master took us unto Himself ; for the love 
which He had towards us, Jesus Christ our Lord hath given His 
blood for us by the will of God, and His flesh for our flesh, and 
His life for our lives. ^ 

Here it is quite clear that Clement regards the Cross 
as central in the work of Atonement, and as resting upon 
God's love as its motive cause. And the result of this 
display of love is to turn us into the way of truth and 
righteousness, making us sons of God. 

Let us see what is good and what is pleasant and what is 
acceptable in the sight of Him that made us. Let us fix our 
eyes on the blood of Christ and understand how precious it is 


^ *AyATrrf KoWqL ijfias rtp Oetp . . , rfj dydirrj ire\€i<J^07j<ray irdures 
ol 4k\€ktoI tou 0eoO * dydvris eMpeffrdy i<my T(p * iy 

dydv'ij irpo<r€\dfi€To rffids 6 dea-rdnjs ' did rijy dydmiy ^y rpds 

VfJLas, rb atpia adroO (duiKcy {fv^p iifMay 'Irjaovs Xpiarbs 6 Kdpios ijf^wy iy 
deX'dfMTt OeoO, xal T^y ffdpxa vjrip rijs aapxbs 7)fjLwy koX t^v ^vx^y dwip 
tO)v ^vxC)y rinCjy (Clem. Ep, i. 49. The text and traiislation of the 
passages from the Apostolic Fathers are from Bishop Light foot’s 
edition). 
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unto His Father, because being shed for our salvation it won 
for the whele*world the grace of repentance.* 

How this transfonnation is brou^t about Clement 
does not explain, contenting himself with emphasising the 
outpouring of the blood of Christ as the means adopted 
to that end by God’s love. No stress can be laid upon 
the curious distinction made between the offering of 
Christ's flesh and the offering of His Life, though it is 
strikingly suggestive of the later theory which supposed 
th^ resurrection body to be built up by the partaking 
of the body of Christ in the Eucharist.® 

The most eloquent statement of this appeal of God’s 
love is contained in the well-known passage from the 
Epistle to Diognetus. 

The very Artificer and Creator of the Universe Himself . . . 
Him He sent unto them. Was He sent think you, as any man 
might suppose, to establish a sovereignty, to inspire fear and 
terror ? Not so. But in gentleness [and] meekness has He sent 
Him, as a king might send his son who is a king. He sent Him 
as sending God, He sent Him as [a man] unto men ; He sent 
Him as Saviour, as using persuasion, not force ; for force is no 
attribute of God. He sent Him as summoning, not as perse- 
cuting; He sent Him as loving, not as judging. . . . For what 
man at all had any knowledge what God was before He came ? 
. . . For God, the Master and Creator of the Universe, Who 
made all things and arranged them in order, was found to be 
not only friendly to men, but also long-suffering. And such 
indeed He always was, and is, and will be, kindly and good 
and dispassionate and true, and He alone is good. . . . And 
when our iniquity had been fully accomplished, and it had been 
made perfectly manifest that punishment and death were 


^ "IhwfLev ri Ka\bv Kal tL repirvby kclI tL TrpoffdeKTbv ivtiiriov toO 
iroiri<raPTOs ijfids. drepLaujULCv els rb oXfia roD Xpicrrov Kal yvwpuev 

rlfuov T(p varpl ai'roO, 5rt did tt)p rjfjLer^pap (TojTrfpiap iravrl 

Tip Kbfffitp fierapolas vw^peyKep {ib, ch. 7). 

* This view is characteristic of the writers at the end of the second 
century, though they express themselves with much confusion. Cf. 
esp. Tert. De Resurr, Carnis 8, Iren. Adv. Haer. v. 2. 2. J. F. Bethune- 
Baker gives an excellent summary in Jntrod, to Early History of Christian 
Doctrine, pp. 397 ff. Cf. Harnack, History of Dogma (i?..V.). ii. pp. 

145 f. 
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expected as its recompense, and the season came which God 
had ordained, when henceforth He should manifest^Hts goodness 
and power (O the exceeding great kindness and love of God), 
He hated us not, netther rejected us, nor bore us malice, but 
was long-suffering and patient, and in pity for us took upon* 
Himself our sins, and Himself parted with His ows» Son as a 
ransom for us, the holy for the lawless, the guileless for the evil, 
the just for the unjust, the incorruptible for the corruptible, 
the immortal for the mortal. For what else but His righteous- 
ness would have covered our sins ? In whom was it possible 
for us lawless and ungodly men to have been justified, save only 
in the Son of God ? O the sweet exchange, O the inscrutable 
creation, O the unexpected benefits ; that the iniquity of nfany 
should be concealed in One Righteous Man, and the righteous- 
ness of One should justify many that are iniquitous \ ^ 

We should have to turn to St. Paul himself for a finer 
statement of the wonder of the Cross. Yet even here 
is little in the way of theory. More than half a century 
has passed since the days of Clement of Rome, and some 
of the writer's phrases show that a consciousness of the 
problems of later years is just beginning to dawn, but 

^ AifTov rbv rexJ'lT'Tyv koX drifuovpybp ruv dXuu . . . tovtov irpbs aOrobs 
AWcrretXei'. S.pd yc, «y dv$puirutv iLv ns \oy((rairo, M rvpavvLdi koI 
4>6p<p Kal AarairX^fft; ovjj^vovp’ dXX' iy [/cai] wpa’&Ttjfn wf 

pMiXcifS ir^fiirwv vlbv fiaaiXia ws Q^bv wy [dvOpwTOp] 

Tfpbs dvdpibirovs wy us irelOuv, ob piai’bfxtpos * 

pla ydp ov wpbceffTi rtp Gey. ^ire/i^ev wy icaXwi^, ob diufKuv * ^frcfi\[/€P 
(jy dyairuVf ov Kplvuu. . . . Wy ydp 5X«y dvOptbwuy ijirloTaTO ri iror iffri 
0€6y, vplv avrbv i\$€iv ; . . . A ydp dcairbTrjs Kal drffiLOvpybs tup 6\uv 
0e6y, 6 iroi'b<TCLs rd vdpra Kal Kard rd(ip diaKplpas^ ov fibpop <pi\ApOpuvos 
iyip€To dWd Kal /mKpbBvfAos. dXX’ oCroy ^p pibp del Totovroy, Kal Kal 
iarai • xp^^Ay xal dyaObs Kal dbpyijros Kal d\r}0ifiSf Kal p.6pos dyaObs ioriv ' 

. . . iirel bb TTCvXilipuTO pubp ij i)fieTbpa dSiK/a, Kai reXeLus iretpapbpuTO Art* 
o fiiffObs adr^s xbXaois Kal Odparos irpoaeboKdrOy ^XBe bb b Kaipbs bv GcAy 
irpobBero Xoivbp 4>ap€puaai rijp bavrov xPV^^'f'brriTa Kal bdpajuitp (& r^s 
vveppaXXoiJffYis fpiXapBpuirlas Kal dydiriyy roi) GeoO), oiV iulffrjcrep rtfids 
ovbb diruiffaro odbb bjJipriaiKdKrfaep, dXXd bfJMKpoBupLrjaep, ripbax^'^^i bXiup 
adrbs rds ^fxerbpas dfiapriat dpebb^aroj avrbs rbp tbiop vibp dirbboro Xx'rrpoP 
VTbp VfiUPf rbv dyiop virbp dpbfiup, rbp dKaKOP virbp tup kokup^ rbp biKaiop 
vwbp TUP dblKUPf rbp dtpBaprop vTrbp tup ^Baprup, rbp dBdparop virbp tup 
Bpiitup, tI ydp AXXo rdy dp.apTla% i)fiup ‘b^vvriBrt KaXd\pai 1j iKelpov 
biKaioadpij ; ip tIpi biKaiudijpai bvparbp rods dpbjaovf y/aas Kal daepeis 
ip /ibptp T<f vl<p Tov 0COV ; St ttjs yXvKtlas dPTaXXayijs, Ct tt}s dpe^LXPidarov 
brt/uovpylas, ^ tup dirpoaboK'ijfrup tvepyemup * tpa dpofila fibp iroXXCbp ip 
bixaltp ipl Kpvpi^ biKaioadPif bb Ms iroXXods dpbfiovs biKaubcrji (Ep, ad 
Diog, chh. 7 - 9 ). 
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the thot^ht of God's love is still sufficient to satisfy his 
mind. If Ve analyse the passage, a thing that the 
writer himself was very far from doing, the following 
conceptions appear ; 

I. Not* justice but love is the secret of Atonement, 
for love and not force is the essential attribute of God. 
And in this love the Father and the Son agree. There 
is no question of an imposition of God’s will upon the 
Son, for the Father’s will is His also. 

|. It is by man’s sin that Atonement is rendered 
necessary, sin that might reasonably have incurred the 
wfath of God, that might reasonably have expected 
punishment and death. And there seemed to be no 
hope of any release from sin. Man is utterly incapable 
of that holiness which he needs. But this state calls 
forth not judgement upon him, but the pity of God. 

3. God’s pity is shown in the sending of His Son to 
be " a ransom for us." The phrase is unexplained, 
though the writer quite plainly felt both the appeal to 
the hearts of men (“ as using persuasion not force ") 
and the conviction that the place of sinful man has been 
taken by Another. It is clear, however, that that which 
makes the ransom effective is the righteousness rather 
than the suffering of Christ. 

4. In that righteousness we are justified. The 
Paiiline term is used, but the meaning has become much 
less forensic. Hie thought is not that of an externally 
imputed righteousness, but of a real change in the 
sinful heart of man, and the writer seems to feel that 
the righteousness of Christ becomes actually ours. 

In the main this is the Moral theory of the Atonement, 
a theory which indeed is directly suggested by the 
reference to “ persuasion.” As a theory, however, it is 
quite unconscious, and, indeed, incomplete. It lacks 
the clear-sighted mysticism of St. Paul and St. John, 
and falls back instead upon phrases which were to expand 
later into transaction theories (“ ransom "), satisfaction 
theories (" what else but His righteousness would have 
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covered our sins ”), substitution theories (" O the sweet 
exchange”). * • 

The Moral the»ry is also prominent, in a much less 
lofty form, in the one passage of the Shepherd of Herman 
which alludes to the doctrine of Atonement, though 
here too it does not stand alone. It occurs in the 
explanation of the story of the vineyard, of which God, 
as the owner, has placed the Son in charge to work as a 
slave. 

And the Son Himself cleansed their sins, by labouring much 
and enduring many toils ; for no one can dig without toil or 
labour. Having Himself then cleansed the sins of His peo]^e, 
He shewed them the paths of life, giving them the law which 
he received from His Father.^ 

There is here no very direct allusion to the death of 
Christ. It is rather to all the sufferings of His Incarnate 
life that the ” cleansing ” of sin is attributed. This 
emphasis upon the life rather than the death of Christ 
shows the influence of the Johannine tendency, but the 
writer has totally failed to grasp the Johannine thought 
which he reproduces. He has missed the meaning of 
the great saying, “ the Life was the Light of men,” * 
and evidently has not approached the conception of 
any real transference of the righteousness of Christ to 
sinful humanity, that transference which meant so much 
to the author of the letter to Diognetus. And as a 
consequence we have in this passage a curious antici- 
pation of the not very successful doctrine of active antf 
passive obedience, a doctrine typical of the rigid and 
uns3nnpathetic theology of scholastic Protestantism. 
The work of Christ is divided into two parts, the endur- 
ance of suffering in the fulfilment of the Father’s will, 
and the revelation of that will to men, that they too 

^ Kai aMt rhs a/jt^aprlas aitrCav iKa$dpi(r€ iroWd /foxidtras Kal iroWo^s 
^K&irovs iivT\T}Kibs * ovdeU ydp ddyarai (rKa</>€d(rai drep kSitov ^ pMxdov, 
aOrds ody Kadaplcat rdf dfiaprias rod XaoD (dei^ey aCrois rdt rpipovs rrjs 
dods adrots rby vdjuoy 6y Aa/3e irapd roO irarpds adroO (Strn. 5, 6)* 

• (St. John 1 4.) 
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may obey, ^ow that suffering atones for sin, and how 
men may Be moved to obey that will which Christ reveals, 
are questions to which the writer doA not attempt an 
answer. 

Closest •of all the early Christian writers to St. John 
is the m5retic Ignatius, whose letters to the Churches 
through which he passed on his way to martyrdom 
show how deeply the experience of the passion of Christ 
had entered into his soul. This experience is for him 
the tvery centre of the faith. His purpose in writing 
is to oppose those who were attacking the historical 
reality of the manhood of Christ, and he dwells with 
the utmost emphasis upon the fact of His Cross : 

Who . . . was truly persecuted under Pontius Pilate, was 
truly crucified and died in the sight of those in heaven and those 
on earth and those under the earth : Who moreover was truly 
raised from the dead . . 

By the power of this fact man was delivered from the 
demons,* and 

Even the heavenly beings and the glory of the angels and 
the rulers, visible and invisible, if they believe not in the blood 
of Christ [who is Go<l], judgement awaiteth them also.® 

It is by faith and love that man is able to grasp this 
great fact. But faith and love are not things supplied 
from the side of man. They are themselves dependent 
upon the Cross, and are mediated to us by the Eucharist, 
through which we are brought into mystical union with 
Ihe passion of Christ. 

Recover yourselves in faith which is the flesh of the Lord, 
and in love which is the blood of Jesus Christ.* 

^ . dXrjdbJi i8nl>x^V UoptIov IIiXdTOi;, dXrjOws iffTavpdjOrj 

Kai Arr^davePf pKeirbvTtav [ruii/] iirovpavlwv xal iirtycltav Kai {firox&ovluv ’ 
df KtkX •/jy4p$r) dvd vcKpwv {Trail, 9 , cf. Smyrn, i). 

* Eph, 19. 

® Kai rd iirovpdvia Kai ij 56fa rvv dyyiXay xal ol dpxopres dparol re 
Kai d^parotf idp marei^aufaiP els rb alpa Xpiarov [toD OeoO], kAkcIpois 
Kplffis iarlu {Smyrn, 6), 

* * KvaKTiioraffde kavroifs 4v Tlarei, 6 iarip adp^ rod Kvplov, Kai ip 
dydTKyif H ioTip alpa ’IiytroO Xpi^rov {Trail, 8 ). 


O 
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I desire the bread of God, which is the flesh ^ f Christ who 
was of the seed of David ; and for a draught I desird His blood, 
which is love incorruptible.^ 

Thus the passion of Christ is not only a past fact, buf 
something wrought in the very heart of tMe believer 
himself through union with God. 

. . . the Cross whereby He through His passion inviteth us 
being His members. Now it cannot be that a head should be 
found without members, seeing that God promiseth union, and 
this union is Himself.* « 

Unless of our own free choice we accept to die unto His 
passion. His life is not in us.® 

This is upon the lines of the Moral theory of the Atone- 
ment. Ignatius feels the appeal of God's love to the 
heart, '' inviting " us. But this is not all. The answer 
to that appeal is also the work of the Cross. In the 
passion Christians are " united and elect." ^ In the 
passion they find their peace.® And the love in which 
they make the passion their own, is, as the passages 
quoted above show, one with the love of God himself. 
For Ignatius himself the love of Christ involved the 
passionate desire to suffer with Him : 

Permit me to be an imitator of the passion of my God. If 
any man hath Him within himself, let him understand what I 
desire, and let him have fellow-feeling with me, for he knoweth 
the things which straiten me.® 

There is no theory here. We are in the present of sf 

^ "Xprov 06oO d4\u, 6 iariv trApf rou XpiffTov rod ffir^pfiaros Aaueffi, 
ical ir 6 fjL 0 L rh alfia. auroO, 6 icnv dydinj d4>9apTos {Rom. 7 ). 

* . . . toG (rravpoG . . , 5 l oG iy rtp TrdOei a^rov irpoaKoKciTai vfAois, 

6 vTas fU\r] avrov. ov dOvarai otv K«pa\^ y€vv 7 ]$ijvat dvev fieXQv, 

rov 0eoO iTayyeWoju^yov, Hr iariv avrbs {Trail, ii). Lightfoot*s 

translation of the last clause seems doubtful. 

* *EAi' jui) aGBaipiTtas diroBayetr cif to ai^ou irdOoSy t6 {tjp 

aihoV oCk iarip ip iifiTp {Magn. 5 ). 

• Eph, inscr. * Trail, inscr. 

• ‘"BiriTpiyffaTi fioi iiifiTiT^v etvai toO TrdBovs rou OcoG jnov. e( ns aCrdr 
ip iairnp porjadru d OiXcj Kal ffVftTaBelria fiot eldujs rd cvvix^prd fie 
{Rom. 6). 
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great excellence, and no theory can ever set forth the 
mystery of Atonement as vividly as it is revealed in 
life. * 

^ (II.) Side by side with this more ethical and emotional 

treatment of the fact of the Cross, we may set a number 
of statements treating redemption rather as a matter 
of knowledge, revealed in the life of the Incarnate Word. 
Here again the treatment of the Atonement is very 
Johannine, the influence of the opening verses both of 
thtf Gospel and of the First Epistle of St. John being 
VQjy marked. This emphasis on salvation through a 
divinely revealed “ knowledge ” ^ is perhaps the most 
typical attitude of mind in the second century. The 
age of heresy is now beginning, but the belief that 
redemption is to be attained through knowledge, and 
that this knowledge is in Christ Jesus, is common 
ground to thinkers of every type. 

This belief is the central conviction of Gnosticism, so 
far as that strange medley of ideas can be called Christian 
at all. From it, indeed. Gnosticism takes its name, since 
the claim of the Gnostic initiates * was that they alone 
possessed the knowledge, or Gnosis, which saves. And 
for this reason Gnosticism found little room for the Cross.* 
It did not regard redemption as wrought upon Calvary, 
but as brought down into the material world by the 
coming of the aeon-life, the light of knowledge, in the 
person of Jesus. By this light of knowledge the initiate 

saved automatically, and the Demiurge or World- 
Creator, who is less than God, whether regarded as 
evil or merely as deluded and ignorant, is powerless to 
prevent it. He could, it is true, put the material body 
of the Christ to death, but that was not a thing of any 
importance, .since it is not in the material sphere that 
redemption is wrought. Often indeed Christ’s body 

* rr&oit, * TM«oi. 

* In ValentinianUm, however, <rravp6s is found among the aeons, 
coming to restore order amid the disorder into which the inquisitiveness 
of ffo^ia bad cast the universe. 
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was regarded as a mere {diantom and therCpicifixion 
as unreal.^ 

The Apologists* held a view not very far removed 
from this central belief of their Gnostic opponents, though'' 
their adherence to the Christian tradition led tfiem to 
lay more stress upon the Cross. Justin Martyr, for 
example, thinks of Christianity mainly as the true 
philosophy, whereby men are reclaimed from the false 
opinions which demons have invented and imposed 
upon the world in order that the light of the truth 
might be obscured. , 

Becoming man according to His will. He taught us these 
things for the conversion and restoration of the human race.* 

His strong Word persuaded many to leave the demons whom 
they served, and through Him to believe in God Almighty.* 

We ever pray God, through Jesus Christ, to keep us from the 
demons who oppose the worship of God and whom of old we 
worshipped, that we may turn to God through Him and so may 
be blameless.* 

It is noteworthy here that the intellectualism of the 
Gnostics has undergone a change. It is the truth that 
saves, but it saves because it brings about a real moral 
change in the heart of the believer. 

This is also the leading thought in the reply of Clement 
of Alexandria to Gnosticism. His treatise entitled 
" The Paedagogue " ® might indeed be described as a 

^ Marcion, as so often, stands apart not only from the other Gnostics^ 
but from all other thinkers of his age. His distinction between the 
God of justice and the God of mercy, suggests in a crude form that 
antithesis between the attributes of God which perplexed many of the 
early fathers, and which forms the basis of the Protestant doctrine of 
vicarious penal suffering. 

* Kal Ty fiovXji a&rou ycpSfievos dpBpuwos raGra 'i/ids ^5lda(ep iir' 
dWayi KoX iiravayuryi toO dvBputvelov yivovs {Ap. i. 23 ). 

* Kal l<rxvp^i 0 X670S avroO Wiretxe toXXoi)$ KCLTaXiireiv haiyibvLo. oU 
i 5 ob\evoy, Kal iirl rdv wavroKpdTOpa Qebv 5i* abrou mareijeip {Dial, 83). 

* *A7rb ydp tup daifiovluPf & I^tlp dWbrpia rrjs Seocepelas roO 0eoD, 
oU irdXat Tpoo’eKVPoOfiep^ rbv Oebp del did ^JrtiroO XpierroD axrPTrjpujdrjvai 
TapaKaXovfjiep, tua pierd rb iiri<rrp4^ai irpbs Oebp di* adroO Afiu/aoi &pLep 
{Dial, 30). 

* *0 iraidayuybs, i,e, the Tutor. 
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senes of variations upon this theme. In his opening 
chapter fie writes as follows : 

^ Our Tutor, being practical, first exhorts us to attain a good 
disposition and character, and after persuades us energetic^ly 
to perform*our duties, laying upon us pure commandments. . . . 
Hence follows the healing of our passions . . . the Tutor 
strengthening our souls, and by His kind commands, as by 
gentle medicines, guiding the sick to the perfect knowledge of 
the truth.' 

^o again in the Exhortation to the Heathen : 

,I would shew fully what these your gods are like, so that 
now at last you may abandon your delusion, and speed your 
flight back to heaven. . . . For the Word lives, and having 
been buried with Christ, is exalted with God. But those who 
still disbelieve are described as children of wrath, raised up for 
wrath. We, who have been freed from error, and restored to 
the truth, are no more wrath’s nurslings.® 

For Clement the idea of Gnosticism is true, but the 
only real Gnostic is the Christian, in whom Christ, 
Wisdom Incarnate, calls out the hidden wisdom of 
man's true nature. 

Not without the Saviour, who by the divine Word removes 
from the eye of the soul the darkness of ignorance which springs 
from evil training,® 

This ethical transformation of the Gnostic idea of 
salvation through the illuminating power of knowledge 

, ' UpaKTiKds di 0 llaidayuyds, irp&rcpov fUv e/s didOeaiv '/fdoiroUas 

vpovTp 4 }l/aTO, ijSrj Kal fls r^v rCau dedvruy ivipyciav irapaKaXeif rdy 
virodiiKas tAs dKTjpdrovs irapeyyvQy . , . tourit ot/y r^iy vaOuy iySivde 
fircrai . . . iirippcovyOyros toO IIoiAttYuyyoD tAs ypvxds, KaOdvep 
iPapfidKoiSf vTToSijKais fpiXav 6 pd^rrots els t^v irayreXi) rijs dXrfdelas yvdaiv 
rods KdfAyoyras diaiTtajxiyov {Paed, i). 

* 6k vfj,iy iv XPV 0eoj>s adrod? kiridei^ai, dTroioi Kal riyes 

elalv, iy* 1^67^ srork rijs wXdvrfs 6k 7ra\ty6pop/i^<ri^T€ els ovpav6u * 

. . . ^iav ydp 6 A6yos, Kal avyra^els Xpiartp, ffvyv^j/ouTal Oe<p. ol 6k 
fri diricrroi rkKya dpyys 6vofj.di^ovTai, Tpe<j>6p,eva dpyy* ^p.eis 6k o6k dpyrjs 
dpkfipiara krif ol rijs irXdvris dveanacrfikyot, dtacoyres 6k ivl rkjy dX’ljBeiay 
{PfotrepL 2 128 ff.), 

• OdK dvev rod Zur^pos, roO Karayaydyros rjfjiQy rtp 0ettp Aoyf rov 
dpariKoO rijs ypvxv^ rV kirix^OeTaav kK tpadXris dyaffrpo<f>T)S dyyotav 
dxXviidrf {Stroffi. i. 28). 
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constitutes the characteristic reply of the^ Apologists 
to Gnosticism, besides affording a powerful answer to 
the pagan traducdfs of Christianity. 

TTie stress upon the saving power of knowledge"^' 
had, however, a serious difficulty from the^ point of 
view of Christian tradition. In the tradition of the 
Church the Cross held an undisputed and central place. 
From this position it had been displaced by Gnosticism, 
and the thought of the Apologists is in general so far 
akin to that of Gnosticism that they too found themseives 
without any explanation ready to their hand to account 
for the fact of the passion of Christ. There was no 
obvious reason why the Cross should be necessary to 
the revelation of Divine knowledge, and it is no small 
testimony to the common feeling of primitive Christianity 
that such stress should be laid upon it by these writers. 

The most frequent suggestion which they offer is 
that the Cross is the final and complete confirmation 
of the appeal to prophecy. By the fulfilment of prophecy 
the claim of Jesus Christ to be the Incarnate Word, 
revealing the very truth of God, is placed beyond 
dispute. And all prophecy culminates in the great 
prophecies of a suffering Christ, '* by whose stripes 
we are healed.*' As is natural, this argument is most 
fully develop)ed in writings directed against Jewish 
controversialists, of which examples survive in the 
so-called Epistle of Barnabas, and in Justin's Dialogue 
with Trypho. 

The whole idea of the Epistle of Barnabas ^ is that 
the Old Testament belongs no longer to the Jews, but 
to the Christians alone,* seeing that its types and its 
prophecies are all fulfilled in Christ. 

Forasmuch then as He was about to be manifested in the 
flesh and to suffer, His suffering was manifested beforehand.* 

* The idea of redemption by knowledge is not prominent here, biit 

appears in ch. 14. * Ep, Barn. 4. 

• ’Ev ^apKl otjv ai^roO /nAXoFrot pat'tpova-Bai Kal 'frpocpaywpti/Brj 

t6 irdBos (ch. 6 ; cf. ch. 4). 
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Accordingly phrase after phrase from the Old Testa- 
ment is laken and applied, by the methods of Alex- 
andrian allegorical exegesis, to the 4ife and death of 
'Christ. And thus, as is natural, such phrases as seem 
to imply feny theory of the Cross are upon the lines of 
the Old Testament idea of sacrifice. 

For to this end the Lord endured to deliver His flesh unto 
corruption, that by the remission of sins we might be cleansed, 
which cleansing is through the blood of His sprinkling.^ 

\n another passage the writer draws out at some 
leTigth the type of the brazen serpent as being 

a type of Jesus, how that He must suffer, and that He 
Himself whom they shall think to have destroyed shall make 
alive. . . 

This emphasis on new life is clearly a dominant 
thought with the writer, though he attempts no explana- 
tion of the way in which this life is made available for 
man. 

He Himself endured that He might destroy death and shew 
forth the resurrection of the dead.* 

If then the Son of God, being Lord and future Judge of quick 
and dead, suffered that His wound might give us life, let us 
believe that the Son of God could not suffer except for our 
sakes.* 

In one passage the writer suggests that the death of 
Christ was necessary in order that the tale of wickedness 
• of the Jews might be complete : 

Therefore the Son of God came in the flesh to this end, that 

^ B/f TOVTO ySip vTrifj(.€iv€v 6 K^pios TrapadoGvai rijv ffdpKa cfs Kara- 
(pdopdv, IVa d<f>^<r€i twv d/iaprtwv dyviff$(apL€Vy 6 iariv iv r(p atjLtari roO 
fiavTla-fiaros airov (ch. 5 ). 

* Ttfirov Tou Tiycroi?, Sri Set aSrdv iraSuv Kal aMt fwotrooio-ei Sp 
Sdiovffiy diroXoXwKivai (ch. 12), 

* AMs Si tua Karapyi^ffy Sdyarov Kal rijy iK ytKpcjy dydaratriy 

. Sirifieivey (ch. 5 ). 

* KC ody 6 vtds rod Oeov, iby Kdpiot Kal fiiWuty Kplvtiy {"Oyras Kal 
veKpoSSf SvaBey tva 4 ^Xriyij avrov iiaowoiiiaiQ rjiJ.ds, martGaiafi^y Sri 6 
vlSt roG OeoG oSk TijSSyaro vaBeiy cf /xif Si* ^/udt (ch. 7)> 
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He might sum up the complete tale of their sins<against those 
who persecuted and slew His prophets.^ * 

c 

Justin Martyr takes up exactly this same general,, 
position with regard to the fulfilment of Old Jestament 
prophecy in the Cross of Christ. Large parts of his 
Dialogue with Trypho, a work intended especially for 
Jewish readers, are devoted to a detailed exposition of 
this idea,* much on the lines of the Epistle of Barnabas.® 

Will not all who have understood the writings of the proplSets, 
if they do but hear that He has been crucified, say that this is 
He and no other ? ^ ^ 

But Justin has more to say about the Cross than this, 
and though his language does not suggest that he has 
reached any definite theory, various thoughts are present 
to his mind. 

1. Christ shares our sufferings that He may thereby 
heal the disease of sin. 

For our sake He became man that by becoming a partaker 
of our sufferings He might effect a cure.® 

2. The Cross was due to the demons, urging on the 
Jews. There is a hint here of the idea of the conquest 
of Satan by Christ. 

But now by the will of God having become man for the sake 
of the human race. He endured all the sufferings which the 
demons brought upon Him by the hands of the senseless Jews.*t 


' OdKovP 6 vids toG OfoG els toOto ip trapKl ^\dep^ tpa rb riXeioP twp 
a/jLapTiCjp dpaKe<pa\anba'jj roTs diu^aaiP ip Bapdrtp robs vpo<f>^Tas avroD 
(ch. 5). 

* E.g. Dial, 40-43, 90-99. 

* Compare, e.g,, Dial. 90, 91 with Barn. 12. 

^ Kat dffoi pepoijKacri rd tQp Trpo<pTfiTUP toOtop (ji-fiffovaip ouk AWop el 
ixbvop dKobaeiap Ati oGtos iaravpwfjLipos ; {Dial. 89). 

® Ai’ ApOpuiros yiyopep birtos #col tQp iradtop tup ijfieripuv crvfi- 
fUroxos yepbfxepos Kal taaip rroL'bo'rjTai {Ap. ii. 13). 

* Nw Ai Aid BeXiipiATOs OeoO birip roG dpBpuirelou yipovs ApOpuiros 
yepdfiepos brrifieipe Kal Tadeiv Aaa aMp ipiipyi^aap ol Aal/nopes AiareB^pai 
birip TUP dpoitTUP "louAaluP (Ap. i. 63). 
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3. A fjiUer treatment of the subject occurs in the 
Dialogue with Trypho, in connection with Gal. 3 13. 

In the same way that God bade the sign to be made in the 
brazen serpent, and is Himself guiltless, so in the Law does the 
curse lie upon men that are crucified. Yet no curse lies upon 
the Christ of God, by whom He saves all who have wrought 
things worthy of a curse. For all mankind will be found to be 
under a curse. ... If then the Father of all wished His Christ 
on behalf of all mankind to take upon Himself the curses due 
to all, knowing that after His crucifixion and death He would 
raisS Him up again, why do you reason about Him, who endured 
th]j^ suffering in accordance with the Father’s will, as though 
He were accursed, and do not rather bewail yourselves ? For 
although His Father, and He Himself too, brought it about 
that He should suffer these things for mankind, yet it was not 
in obedience to the will of God that you did it. . . . And as 
for what is said in the Law, that cursed is every one that is 
hanged upon a tree, it is not as though God cursed this crucified 
One. . . 

This passage has sometimes been urged as showing 
that Justin held the later Penal theory of Atonement. 
As a matter of fact it proves the exact opposite. Justin 
is most careful to show that the curse which lies upon 
Christ is in no sense the curse of God. It is from the 
Jews and not from God that the curse comes, and not 
only God but also Christ Himself were willing that He 
should undergo this curse, the curses due to all, that 
all those to whom the curse was due might by belief 

* ^ "Onrep o5y rpdiroy t 6 (ry/iicTov oia rod 6<l>eu}i yeviadai 6 Qc6s 

iKi\€V(rt, Kal dvalridf itxriv, oGtu dfj Kal iy rtp vdfifp Kardpa Kcirai Kard 

(TTavpovfi^vtay dvOp^wiav * o^k In Kard tov XpicrroO roO 0 eoO 
Kardpa Keirai, di oD irdvras rovs xardpas dfia wpdiayras. xal ydp 
irdy yiuof dySpiliiru/y eitped-ftaeraL bwb xardpav 6v, , , , el odv xal rbr 
iavTOv Xpicrby vvip rQy ix Travrbs yivovs dwBpwvtav 6 llaHfp ruy 6\<uy 
rds irduTCify xardpas dvadi^acBat, ifiovX'/fOrjf elduis 6n dFa<mj<ret abrby 
aravptaOiyra xal dvodaybyra, did rl Kexarripafiiyov roO iirofielyayros 
xard T^y roO Uarpbs ^ovXiiy ravra waSeTv rby \6yoy Trotetre, xal obyl 
fjidWoy eavrobs Oprfyeire ; el ydp xal 6 Ilarifp abroO xal abrbs iraSeiv 
ravra abrby bvbp rod dyOpuirelov yiyovs iy/fpyriffeyf bpieTs obx w? 

Beov bwTfperovyres roOro irpdiare. . . , xal ydp rb elprux^oy iy rf ybfitp, 
6ri iirixardparos vds b xpepidpieyos ifrl (b\ov, obx roO OeoO xaraputfiiyov 
robrov roO iaravptjfjiiyov . . . {Dial. 94-96; cf. also m). 
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be saved. There is some confusion of thought in the 
passage between the curse assigned by the Law, and the 
“ curse ” involved in the treatment of Christians by the 
Jews. ' 

4. Justin emphasizes the Resurrection hs a real 
conquest of death. 

For the salvation of them that believe in Him He endured 
to be set at nought and to suffer, that by dying and rising again 
He might conquer death.^ 

ft 

Like the other writers of his age Justin offers ^no 
explanation of the way in which this conquest takes 
effect for the believer, though his language shows that 
it is to be made available for man by faith. 

Clement of Alexandria is mainly interested in matters 
of ethics and he makes little allusion to the special 
meaning of the Cross. He uses Old Testament prophecies 
and types comparatively little, as is natural in works 
addressed to Gentile readers, and usually in phrases 
derived directly from the New Testament, 

We were ransomed by the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb blameless and undefiled.* 

" Lamb of God is the only sacrificial title which he 
applies to Christ.^ More often he views the Cross, in 
connection with his general outlook, as the supreme 
martyrdom, making a moral appeal to the hearts of men 
and inspiring Christ's followers to suffer as He suffered^ 
In one noteworthy passage this is combined apparently 
with the idea of an expiatory sacrifice, exercising a 
magical cleansing effect quite apart from any question 
of the deserts of the recipients of the benefit. Such 
sacrifices were well known in Egypt. 


^ *Tir^p <r(trrriplaf rwv iri(rrev6vT<ay airrf Kal 4(ov0eyfi6rji/at. Kal fra0€tv 
vwifieivctf^ ttfa diro0apCi)¥ Kal dvoardf viK'ifianj rbv 06,varov {Ap. i, 63 ), 

* *E}iVTptif0rifjL€v , . . Ttfiltp atfian ws dfjLPov dfxdffMV Kal dawlXov 
Xpiarov (Paed, hi. X2; of. i Pet. 1 19). 

* Cf. Bigg, Christian Platonists of Alexandria (1913 ed.), p. 105. 
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Alone, theitfore, the Lord, for the purification of those who 
conspired against Him and disbelieved Him, drank the cup ; 
in imitation of whom the apostles suifer^l for the churches 
^hich they had founded, that they might be really Gnostics 
and perfect.^ 

This passage by itself would suggest that Christ's death 
simply resembled that of the later martyrs in its purify- 
ing effect and had no unique force, but that this is 
not Clement’s meaning is shown by the one or two 
allusions which he makes to reconciliation and pro- 
pitiation, phrases which he takes over from the New 
Testament without comment. 

And He is the propitiation for our sins, as John says, who 
heals both our body and our souL* 

This healing is wrought by the implanting of new life 
through the Cross. 

Unto life He crucified death and dragging man away from 
destruction, uplifted him to the skies.* 

Clement is quite sure that Christ's suffering is not due 
to the Father’s will — 

Neither did the Lord suffer by the will of the Father* — 

and here his thought is less clear than that of Justin, 
who recognised the will of God as underlying the passion, 
even though the curse upon Christ was not the curse of 
•God. 

The conception of a conquest of Satan occurs in the 

^ > 161 ^ 0 $ Tolvvy 6 Ki^pios tQv 4iripov\€v6yTutf avrtfi dvBpiiwujy 

Kal Twv dirLffTwv diroKd6ap<riv iiri€ t6 iroriipiov * 5v fjLifioCfJxvoi ol 
dvdaroXotf hv rf 6vTi yviacmKol xal Ti\€ioi, itirip rdiv iKKXrjatQy dt 
iirrj(av ^iradoy (Strom, iv. 9 ). 

* Kal aOrds IXacr/ids itm Tepi tcjp dpuipriuv if/iwv, &s ipTjffiy 6 *lwdvvyjSf 

6 libfifpos ijfiQy Kal awfia Kal (Paed, iii. 12 ; cf. i John 2 2 ). 

For “reconciliation” cf. Protrept. i. 

* BdvaTov €lt dy^araOpaftrey ' ^^apirdaas 3^ ttjs dirwXfiat rby 
Mputitov TTpoaeKp^fMLcrty alQipi (Protrept, ii). 

* 03rf ydp d 0€Xi/ifJLaTL ivaBe roG llarpbi (Strom, iv. la, 

where great emphasis is laid on Christ’s sinlessness). 
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following rhetorical passage, which weM ^illustrates 
Clement's best thought : 

Man, who had been free for his simplicityr was found enchained^ 
by sins. The Lord then wished to free him from^ his chains, 
and clothing Himself in flesh — O mystery Divine — overcame 
the serpent and enslaved the tyrant death ; and, most wonderful 
of aU, man that had been deceived by pleasure, and bound fast 
to corruption, had his hands unloosed and was set free. O 
mysterious wonder ! The Lord was laid low, and man uprose, 
and he who fell from Paradise gains as reward something greater, 
even heaven itself.^ • 

These words, as Oxenham points out,^ appear to be\he 
first hint of the belief that man gained by the Incarnation 
and Atonement more than he had lost by the Fall. 

Tertullian, in so many ways one of the creative forces 
in the theology of the West, makes no contribution to 
the development of the doctrine of atonement. His 
interests, like those of Clement of Alexandria, are 
severely ethical, and it is only in the reply to Marcion 
and in the short treatise " Against the Jews," amid all 
his voluminous works, that there is any very definite 
reference to the passion of Christ. The most important 
passage is a comment on Gal. 3 13, as compared with 
Deut. 21 22, 23, in the treatise “ Against the Jews " : 

Therefore He did not maledictively adjudge Christ to this 
passion, but drew a distinction, that whoever, in any sin, 
had incurred the judgement of death, and died suspended on 
a tree, he should be “ cursed by God,'* because his own sins 
were the cause of his suspension on the tree. On the other 
hand. Christ, who spake not guile from His mouth, and who 

^ *0 di* dirXSrrfTa XeXvju^yos dvOpuiros dfiaprlai^ evp^drf dedefJLiyos, r(av 
deffjJLwv Xuirai toOtov 6 Ki//oto$ ad0is TiOiXTiacp ' Kal aapxl ivMeLiy 
p.vffT'ffpiov BeToVy rodrtp rbv 6<l>iv ix^f^pucrarOy Kal rbv rdpavvov idovXibcrarOj^ 
rbv Bdvarov * Kal rb vapaSo^braroVy iKeivop rbv AvOpuirov, rbv ijdovxi 
r€7rXavTjjuL4yov, rbv rg ipBop^ dedepLiyov iiirXufiiiyais XeXu- 

fi^yoy. & BadfjiaTOS fjt.v<rTiKoO. /c^xXtrat fiiv 6 Kdpios, dy4<mj 34 dyBputTros' 
Kal 6 4k toG wapadelo’ov vecibyt p,€i^oy vTraKorjt dBXoy, oGpayoCs diroXa/ufidyei 
{ProtrepL ii.) 

• Oxenham, The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement (i88i ed.), 
P. 
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exhibited all ifghteousness and humility, not only (as we have 
above recoiled it predicted of Him) was not exposed to that 
kind of death for His own deserts, but [was §o exposed] in order 
|hat what was predicted by the prophets as destined to come 
upon Him through your means might be fulfilled.^ 

Here the thought of Justin is repeated without any 
advance. The appeal to prophecy is held sufficient to 
account for the Cross, and TertuUian only feels it 
necessary to guard, as his predecessor had done, against 
the idcJi the curse which rested upon Christ was the 
curse of the Father. The types of Christ in the Old 
Te^ament are also worked out in the reply to Marcion, 
and here TertuUian makes it clear that he assigns a 
unique value to the Cross for the putting away of sin. 
Thus in expounding the brazen serpent he says ; 

Did he not here also intend to shew the power of our Lord’s 
cross, whereby that old serpent the devil was vanquished, — 
whereby also to every man who was bitten by spiritual serpents, 
but who yet turned with an eye of faith to it, was proclaimed 
a cure from the bite of sin, and health for evermore ? * 

Most significant of all in this direction is his argu- 
ment, in opposition to Marcion's docetic teaching, that 
if Christ's body was merely a phantom He could not 
really have died and the whole meaning and object of 
Christianity would be destroyed.® 

But Tertullian's main importance for the history of 

, ^ Igitur non in hanc passionem Christum maledixit ; sed distinc- 
tionem fecit, ut qui in aliquo delicto judicium mortis habuisset et 
moreretur suspensus in ligno, hie maledictus a Deo esset, quia propter 
merita delictorum suorum suspenderetur in ligno. Alioquin Christus, 
qui dolum de ore suo locutus non est, quique omnem justitiam et 
humilitatem exhibuit, et, ut supra de eo praedictum memoravimus, non 
pro meritis suis in id genus mortis expositus est, sed ut ea quae praedicta 
sunt a prophetis per vos ei obventura implercntur (Adv, Jud. lo ; the 
translations from TertuUian are taken from the Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library). See also De Fuga^ xii. 

* Et hie Dominicae crucis vis fntentabat, qua serpens diabolus 
publicabatur, et laeso cuique a spiritualibus colubris, intuenti tamen 
et credent! in earn sanitas morsuum peccatorum, et salus exinde 
praedicabatur (Adv, Marc, iii. i8). 

* Adv, Marc, iii, 8. 
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the doctrine lies in his use of the word " fttisfaction.” 
Not that he ever uses it in any connection with the 
Atonement mad# by Christ. There is no trace in him 
of any theory of a vicarious satisfaction offered to God.' 
He believes, inconsistent though it may b# with any 
conception of the unique value of the death of Christ, 
that the sinner can himself offer a certain satisfaction 
to God in penitence and in good works.^ 

He who through repentance for sins had begun to make 
satisfaction to the Lord, will through another repentance of 
his repentance, make satisfaction to the devil.* , 

We confess our sins to the Lord, not indeed as if He were 
ignorant of them, but inasmuch as by confession satisfaction 
is settled ; of confession repentance is born ; by repentance God 
is appeased.* 

This idea of satisfaction remained unfruitful for many 
centuries. It was taken up by Cyprian,* but only in 
language which echoes that of TertuUian, assigning to 
the penitence of the sinner the power to make satisfaction 
to God. It was not possible to apply the conception 
to the doctrine of Atonement until the Godward aspect 
of that doctrine came to be worked out, and up to the 
time of Anselm only desultory and fragmentary attempts 
were made at such a treatment of the subject. For 
the present theological interest was concerned with 
theories either of a conquest of the devil by God, or of 
a transaction with the devil entered into by God. The 
conception of satisfaction was turned to other uses, and 
formed the basis of the doctrine of Merits, a doctrine 

^ This thought leads up to that of Jonathan Edwards and McLeod 
Campbell, who saw that a perfect penitence, if it could be offered, 
would make satisfaction for sin. The two writers, of course, draw 
widely different conclusions from this premiss. 

‘ Ita qui per delictorum poenitentiam instituerat Domino satisfacere, 
diabolo per aliam poenitentiae poenitentiam satisfaciet (De Porn, 5). 

* Delictum Domino nostrum conhtemur : non quidem ut ignaro, 
sed quatenus satisfactio confessione disponitur, confessione poenitentia 
nascitur, poenitentia Deus mitigatur (De Poen. 9 ; cf. chh. 7, 8, 10 ; 
De Pat* 13 ; De Pud, 9 ; De Cult Fern. i. 1). 

^ De Lapsis, 17 ; Dominus nostra satisfactione placandus est. 
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which is certainly very closely allied to the thought 
of Tertullian himself, and which comes into dear view 

in the writings of C5rprian.^ 

% 

^ See Wirih, Der ‘ Verdienst *~BegriJf (Leipzig, 1892 and 1901), and 
note in Beth une- Baker, op, cit, p. 353. Also R. S. Franks, A History 
of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ (1918) i. pp. 103 ff. 



CHAPTER III 


THE DOCTRINE OF A RANSOM OR BARGAIN ^ 

The treatment of the doctrine of the Atonement in fhe 
first two centuries was followed in the main by the 
fathers of the Greek Church and by those Latin fathers 
who came under their influence down to the time of 
Anselm. Both in the New Testament and in the 
immediately subsequent literature great stress had been 
laid upon the fact of the Atonement as solving for man 
the problem of sin. At the very centre of the Christian 
tradition stood the Cross, '' to the Jews a snare, and to 
the Greeks folly ; but to the elect, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ, the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.” ^ Men did not assign meanings to the Cross, 
but it was to the Cross that they turned in every need. 
There is no better commentary on St. Paul's words, 
and no better witness to the place of the Cross in the 
thoughts and worship of the early Church, than the 
rude scratching, found on the Palatine Hill, of a crucified 
figure with an ass's head, and with the mocking inscrip- 
tion, ” Alexamenos worships his God.” ^ The mocker 
had made no mistake as to the central fact of the faith 
which he despised. 

But emphasis upon the fact of the Atonement had 
not as yet led to theory. Great wealth of metaphor 
was employed to express the fact, but the meaning of 
the metaphors so used was never stressed. Interest 
was in the result of the fact upon the status of sinful 

^ I Cor. 1 23, 24. * *A\€^diJL€vos Q^bv <r^/ 3 crai. 
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man, rathel than in discussions as to the intrinsic nature 
of the fact itself. 

This balance of interest, which it ^as been the work 
' of the last century to restore, was characteristic of the 
Greek Ch*urch. Throughout its early history there is 
found the same wealth of metaphor, based on the New 
Testament, used in the endeavour to describe the fact 
of the Atonement. Speculative interest was slight in 
this department. The philosophers of the Church were 
occvpied with the great problems of the nature of the 
G(jdhead and of the Person of Christ, endeavouring to 
utilize the canons of Greek thought for the clearer 
statement of that which was implied in the Christian 
tradition. Redemption remained throughout a fact 
rather than a doctrine. It was, indeed, by the fact of 
Redemption that rival doctrines of the Trinity or of the 
Incarnation were tested.^ Hence it came about that 
writers when driven to speculate upon the subject, 
which happened but seldom, were content with a theory 
of the crudest description, based upon the idea of a 
transaction between God and the devil, who was 
regarded as in some way the possessor of certain rights 
against man. 

That such a theory could stand for nine hundred years 
as the ordinary exposition of the fact of the Atonement 
is in itself a sufi&cient proof that the need for serious 
discussion of the doctrine had not as yet been felt. It 
was, indeed, the very crudity of this theory which, 
at the revival of theological learning, drove the Western 
Church to speculate on the doctrine, a process which 
has at times threatened to obscure the fact. 

* This is the key to the history of the great heresies of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The appeal to redemptive value as the necessary 
condition to be satisfied by any doctrinal theory is well shown, for 
example, in the writings of Athanasius against Arianism. This does 
not, however, mean, as Harnack would seem to suggest, that the Chalce- 
donian doctrine is a Hellenistic distortion of primitive Christianity, 
but rather that the fact of redemption was so essential a part of the 
Christian experience that no doctrine incompatible with that fact 
could possibly survive. Christianity was always a soteriology. 

D 
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It would thus not be true to say that th^ Ransom or 
Bargain Theory of the Atonement represents the whole 
thought of the esfrly Church upon the subject, or that 
it was in any sense official and authoritative. As the ■ 
speculation of isolated thinkers, more curious than their 
fellows in solving the deeper problems of the faith, it 
recius again and again. Yet so great a scholar as 
Athanasius can write as though he had never heard of 
the theory as it is stated by Origen, and Gregory of 
Nazianzum expressly attacks it, despite the fact t^hat 
his friend, Gregory of N5rssa, is one of its chief exponents. 

It is desirable, therefore, for the sake of clearness, 
to divide the history of the doctrine in the writers of 
the early Church into two parts, dealing in the first 
place with Ransom or Bargain theories properly so 
called, and then going on to consider some of the less 
definite but very suggestive utterances which serve 
to indicate the real mind of the various writers. This 
is the method which, at the risk of occasional repetition, 
is followed below. 

We proceed, then, to consider the development of the 
theory of a transaction between God and the devil, 
often known as the Ransom or Bargain theory.' 

It is very probable that we should seek the sources 
of the later Ransom theories, as of so much else, 
amongst those tendencies of thought and practice 
which came to be grouped together under the name of 
Gnosticism. The Gnostics regarded man as lying, ia 
virtue of his material nature, in the power of a Demi- 
urge, the Maker and Lord of the material world. In 
some men, however, there is also a spark of aeon-nature, 
the true spiritual light, and the problem of redemption 
is the problem of freeing this aeon-nature through 
knowledge from its defiling bondage in matter. It 

* For an admirably full catena of passages on this theory, ranging 
from Barnabas to Wessel, see the Appendix to The Death of Christ, by 
N. Dimocki a book of great learning, which does not seem to have been 
adequately recognized. See also his attempt to find the Penal Theory 
in the majority of the early fathers, pp. 88-iio. 
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was to this end that the revelation in Christ was sent 
from thfi aeon-world. But even the aeons could not 
ignore the position and power of the*demiurge, the lord 
of matter, and thus man could only be redeemed by 
a conforftiing of the aeon-nature, at least in appear- 
ance, to material conditions.^ By this conforming the 
demiurge is deceived as to the true character of the 
Christ. In some forms of Gnosticism, as, for example, 
in Valentinianism and in the system of Marcion, the 
Cr©ss is regarded as being the supreme moment of this 
deception, the crudhed Christ being a mere appearance, 
while the true aeon-Christ ascends to the spiritual 
realms, thereby opening a way for those in whom the 
spark of spiritual knowledge has been kindled into 
flame. 

Bizarre as this conception is, it is not very far 
removed from the thought of some of the Greek fathers. 
Here the devil takes the place of the Gnostic demiurge, 
and a theory is worked out upon the basis of the idea 
of a ransom paid to him, as suggested by St. Mark 10 45. 
The devil, like the demiurge, is found in possession of 
man, and his rights as possessor cannot be ignored, 
however he came by them. Therefore God consents to 
pay a price, the death of His Own Son, for the release of 
man. But in accepting this price the devil is deceived.* 
He loses his power over man, and he is not competent 
to hold in his power the holy Son of God. 

• ^ This Gnostic tendency of thought appears very early. It underlies 
the Docetism attacked by Ignatius and is not obscurely hinted at in 
the First Epistle of St. John (4 2, cf. 2 22, 1 15, 5 i). The mythological 
form of the thought is a later development. 

* This conception of a deception of the devil is contained, in a form 
closely akin to the thought of Gnosticism, in Ignatius, Ep, ad Eph. 19, 
where the “ prince of this world ” is said to have been deceived by the 
three mysteries wrought in silence. The thought here rests on that of 
Z Cor. 2 8 (^v riav dpx^vTWP rod alCjuos toOtov ^ypcjKcp • el ydip 

iyvtaaav oifK Slv rhv K^piov rrjs iaraipwaav)* The recent study of 
Pauline angelology has made it practically certain that the reference 
here is to supernatural world-powers. (Cf. M. Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt 
im Glauhen des Paulus, and a good summary in A. S. Peake’s Introduc- 
tion to Colossians, in Expos, Gk. Test.) 
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The first suggestion of this theory appears m a well- 
known passage of the treatise of Irenaeus against Heresies. 

And since the apostasy (i.e. the kingdom of Satan) held 
unjust sway over us, and, though naturally we belonged to Gkjd 
Almighty, had estranged us from Him unnaturally, making 
us his own disciples, the all-powerful Word of God, who lacks 
not in His own righteousness, justly turned against that same 
apostasy, redeeming from it His own not by force, after the 
manner in which the devil had held sway over us at the first, 
greedily seizing what was not his own, but by persuasion, even 
as it befitted God to take what He wished by persuading and«iot 
by imposing force, so that there should neither be any infringe- 
ment of justice, nor should God’s ancient creation perish utterly. ^ 

It is hardly possible that this passage can be altogether 
independent of the passage quoted above from the 
Epistle to Diognetus, which is closely parallel in idea. 
But here the influence of a new thought is making itself 
felt. We have not now merely the language of devotion, 
dealing by means of hardly analy.sed metaphor with 
the mysteries of the faith as they make their appeal to 
the hearts of men. The mind of the theologian is now 
at work, and an effort, however slight, is being made to 
correlate the fact of Atonement with the other great 
facts of the kingdom of Satan and the justice of God. 
And so Irenaeus is led to suggest that it was by an unjust 
act of forcible aggression that the devil had established 
his power over man. Nevertheless his rights as possessor 
could not be arbitrarily set aside. A certain justice 
forbade God to employ the methods characteristic of* 
the devil, though indeed it is probably rather in justice 
to His own character of love than from any recognition 
of the devil’s claims that Irenaeus conceives God as 

* Et quoniam injuste dominabatur nobis apostasia, et cum natura 
essemus Dei omnipotentis alienavit nos contra naturain, suos proprios 
faciens discipulos ; potens in omnibus Dei Verbum, ct non deficiens 
in sua justitia, juste etiam adversus ipsam conversus est apostasiam, 
ea quae sunt sua redimens ab ea non cum vi, quemadmodum ilia initio 
dominabatur nostri, ea quae non erant sua insatiabiliter rapiens, sed 
secundum suadelam, quemadmodum decebat Deum suadentem, et non 
vim inferentem, accipere quae vellet, ut neque quod est justum confrin* 
geretur neque antiqua plasmatio Dei deperiret (Adv, Haer, v, i. i). 
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acting. , And so God uses persuasion and not force, 
appealing to men to leave the service of that lord whose 
rule is based upon aggression and n(ft upon love. 

The older historians of Christian doctrine, e,g. Baur, 
Neander* Oxenham, saw in this reference to “ persua- 
sion the first hint of the theory of a transaction 
between God and the devil, as though God had bartered 
with the devil for the souls of men. Such a view was 
soon to appear, but it is not possible to read it into this 
passage, with the parallel passage from the Epistle to 
IJiognetus lying in the background. More modem 
writers for the most part agree that Irenaeus is thinking 
of an appeal made not to the devil but to the hearts of 
men, and that he is contrasting the gentle methods used 
by God with the aggressive violence of the devil.^ 

But whatever doubts may be left by the language of 
Irenaeus, none remains when we come to Origen. Here 
among passages of a very different character, there are 
some which speak quite explicitly of the transaction 
by which the soul of man was reclaimed : 

If then we were " bought with a price," as also Paul asserts, 
we were doubtless bought from one whose servants we were, 
who also named what price he would for releasing those whom 
he held from his power. Now it was the devil that held us, to 
whose side we had been drawn away by our sins. He asked, there- 
fore, as our price the blood of Christ. But until the blood of 
Jesus, which was so precious that alone it sufficed for the redemp- 
tion of all, was given, it was necessary that those who were 
' established in the Law should give each for himself his blood 
{i.e, in circumcision) as it were in imitation of the redemption 
that was to be.* 

^ So e.g. Dorner, Gieseler, Moberly, etc. 

* Si ergo pretio emti suiuus, ut etiam Pa ulus adstipulatur, ab aliquo 
sine dubio emti sumus, cujus eramus servi, qui et pretium poposcit 
quod voluit, ut de potestate dimitterct quos tenebat. Teiiebat autem 
nos diabolus, cui distracti fueramus peccatis nostris. Poposcit ergo 
pretium nostrum sanguinem Christi. Verum donee Jesu sanguis 
daretur, qui tarn pretiosus fuit, ut solus pro omnium redemtione 
sufficeret, necessarium fuit eos, qui instituebantur in lege, unum- 
quemque pro se, velut ad imitationem quandam futurae redemtionis, 
sanguinem suum dare (In Rom. ii. 13). 
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To whom gave He His life " a ransom for ma^y *' ? It 
cannot have been to God. Was it not then to the evil one ? 
For he held us until the ransom for us, even the soul of Jesus, 
was paid to him, being deceived into thinking that he could 
be its lord, and not seeing that he could not bear tl^e torment 
of holding it.^ 

Elsewhere Origen speaks of an equivalent * for man's 
soul as due to Satan. From man's point of view, though 
not necessarily from the point of view of God, the devil 
was in just possession. He had a right to name kis 
price for the release of man. The price demanded w^ 
the blood of Christ, and this price was paid. But yet 
the devil was at war with all good, and in accepting this 
payment, named by himself and paid by God, he found 
himself deceived, though it is not clear whether Origen 
regards this deception as due to God or to the Devil 
himself. The devil did not perceive that mankind, 
partially freed by Christ’s teaching and miracles, would 
be completely delivered by His death.® He released 
man, only to discover that he has no power over the soul 
of Jesus which he had accepted in exchange. 

That such an action is unworthy of God does not seem 
to occur to Origen. As a commentator he expands his 
thought with reference to particular passages, and is at 
little pains to reconcile or to justify his various state- 
ments. It is not probable that he had in his mind any 
very definite view of the nature of the deception of the 
devil, though the language which he uses would cer- 
tainly imply that God was responsible.* 

M^at is left uncertain by Origen becomes quite clear 

' Tip I di l^duKe auToO \&rpov dvrl iroXXcDi ' ; ov ykp 6 ^ ry 

0€ip * Ati) odp Tip iroPTfpip ; o5tos ydLp ^Kpdrci i^fAtav fiat Body rb inrip ifpwp 
abrip \tirpop, if toO *l7j(roD diranj^iprc ws dvpafiipip avrijs Kvpievaai 

Kal odx bpQpTi ou <pip€i t^p iirl rtp airr^p pdaaPOP (In 

Matt, xvi. 8). On this idea sec the note in Bigg, Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria^ p. 255 : ** Origen only means that Satan gained nothing 
by the tortures he was permitted to inflict upon our Lord.” 

* *Aprd\\ay/ia {In Matt. xiii. 28). 

® Tom. XXXV. 75 (cited by Oxenham, op. cit.). 

* So especially In Matt, xiii. 8, 9. 
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in the cl^sical expression given to this theory a century 
later by Gregory of Nyssa. Gregory, like Irenaeus, 
starts from the idea of the justice of God, and dwells on 
the fact that it was by a voluntary act that man had 
placed himself in the devil’s power. The devil must 
have no ground for a just complaint. 

For as they who have bartered away their freedom for money 
are the slaves of those who have purchased them . . on the 
same principle, now that wc had voluntarily bartered away our 
freedom, it was requisite that no arbitrary method of recovery, 
but the one consonant with justice should be devised by Him 
who in His goodness had undertaken our rescue. Now this 
method is in a manner this ; to make over to the master of the 
slave whatever ransom he may agree to accept for the person 
in his possession. 1 

The devil, urged on by " his own special passion of 
pride,” was very ready to accept a price more v'aluable 
than the souls which he held in bondage, and such a price 
was offered to him in Christ, the Deity being veiled in flesh 
so that the devil might feel no fear in approaching Him. 

To have devised that the Divine power should have been 
containable in the envelopment of a body, to the end that 
the dispensation on our behalf might not be thwarted through 
any fear inspired by the Deity actually appearing, affords a 
demonstration of all these qualities at once — goodness, wisdom, 
justice. His choosing to save man is a testimony of His good- 
ness ; His making the redemption of tlie captive a matter of 
exchange exhibits His justice, while the invention whereby 
He enabled the enemy to apprehend that of which he was before 
incapable, is a manifestation of supreme wisdom. 2 

^ KaOdwep ydp ol iXcvdepiaif dtrodoixevoi SoCXoi 

Twv ibvrja-afihuiv . . . xara rbv abrbv rphirov CKOveriwi i)p.wv 

iavTobs dirfjuLTro\j)(rdvTtov ^3ct irapd toD 5l dyadbrTjra vaXiv ijjLbds clf 
Beplav i^ipovixivov rbv TvpavviKbv dWd rbv dUaiov Tpbirov eirivoTfdilvat, 
T^s dKa*fXij<rcws. oOros di i<TTl rts rb evl rf Kparovvri iroii^affdai wav 
6vep dv 4d4\oL XijTpov dvri roG Kartxop^vov Xa/ScTv (Or. Cat. 22 ). 

* ydp did rrjs rod adipaTos wepifioXi}^ Oelav dGvapiv 

iwivoTjaai y€v4(r0ai, ws dv ij uirbp ijpCjv oiKovopla wapawodiaOelT} np 
^bpip TTfS deiKTjs iTTitf^avelas, irdvriav xard ravrbv rrjv dwodei^iv 
dyaOov, roO a-oipoG, roO SiKaCov, rb p4v yap iX^irOai (ruaai Tr)S dyadbnrjTbs 
icTTL paprvpia * rb 5b jvvaXXay par iktjv woi^ifiaaadai ri]v rod Kparovpbvov 
Xi^piaaiv rb dlKatov 5elt(vv<ri * rb 5b bwivolas woiTjaai rip bx^PV 

rb dx^prirov Ti)t dvufrdrw ffOiplai r^v dvbdei^iv (Or. Cat. 23 ). 
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The result of this deception is stated by uregory in a‘ 
strange form : 

In order to secure that the ransom in our behalf might be 
easily accepted by him who required it, the Deity was hidden 
under the veil of our nature, that so, as with ravenous hsh, the 
hook of the Deity might be gulped down along with the bait 
of flesh.^ 

Gregory is quite aware that some may feel that such an 
act of deception is wholly unworthy of God, and devotes 
a chapter to its justification. He argues that two thifigs 
are involved in justice and wisdom, first, that all shoujd 
have their due ; and second, that, while justice is done, 
kindness should not swerve from the aim of the love of 
man.* In the redemption wrought by God both condi- 
tions are fulfilled. 

So in this instance, by the reasonable rule of justice, he who 
practised deception receives in return that very treatment 
the seeds of which he had himself sown of his own free will. 
He who first deceived man by the bait of sensual pleasure is 
himself deceived by the presentation of the human form. But 
as regards the aim and purpose of what took place, a change 
in the direction of the nobler is involved ; for whereas he, the 
enemy, effected his deception for the ruin of our nature. He 
who is at once the just, and good, and wise one, used His device, 
in which there was deception, for the salvation of him who had 
perished, and thus not only conferred benefit on the lost one, 
but on him too who had wrought our ruin.* 

^ * 0 t Ai' €0\7jTrTov y^yoiTo ry im{^ijTovvTi Mp 7 i/j.wp rb dvrdAXay/xa, 
r<p irpoKaXOfipLari rrjs ipijccw ^vcKp^Kfidrj rb ScTov, Xva Karb. robs 

\lXVOvs Twp IxObwv TfjJ deXiaTL rijs aapKbs avyKaraffTraady rb AyKLffTpov 
riji OcbrrjTOs (Or, Cat, 24). 

• TJ diKaioffbpri rb Kar d(lav dpridiSSpra, ry 5 b dyadbnfTi rod 
ffKOiroO rijf tpiXavOptarlas ovk 4 (i<rTdfAepop (Or. Cat. 26). 

* OCruf Kal ivraGda r(p fibv Kara rb SUaiou Xbyep 4 K€iva 6 dfrareCjp 
dPTiXafApdreij Cbr rd airbpfiaTa Sid rys IdLas TTpoaipbaecjs Kare^dXero ' 
dTrardrai ydp Kal abrbs rip rov dvOpUnrov irpopXinjLaTi 6 TrpoaTrarijcras rby 
dyfipuTTOP Tip rijt TfSoyijs ScXedafiari ’ 6 5 b UKOirbs rCty yiyvopAyttiv birl rb 
KpeiTToy rb)y vapaXXayb}y bxei. b iJuby ydp ifrl diail>6op$ r$s i^birtias rbfy 
dxdrriy by/jpyTjaey^ b 5 b Slxaios &$m. Kal dyaObt Kal aoipbs ixl ffurrTjplq, rod 
Kara^Oapbyros ry bviyolq. rijs dxdrijs ixpTio^<iTO, ob fibyoy rby dvoXioXbra 
Sid robruty ebepyerUby, dXXd Kal abrby rby r^y dxibXeiay KaO* iipJay 
iv€prffiaayra (Or. Cat. 26). 
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* There *10 question here about the character of the 
deception. It is God who deceives tlie devil, and that 

^this should be so is entirely just, entirely merciful, and, 
indeed, a mark of the most supreme wisdom. 

This strange theory exercised a quite extraordinary 
fascination over the minds of later writers. In Gregory 
of Nyssa himself its essential crudity is to a great extent 
covered by the hint that even the devil himself is 
deceived for his own good, as the physician might deceive 
a pfttient. But this thought " smacked of Origen’s 
hergsy,” as a glossator wrote in the margin of a manu- 
script of Gregory’s works,^ and later writers would have 
none of it. Nevertheless they fall back again upon 
Gregory's theory, taking up and even embellishing his 
strange similes with obvious relish, and seldom pausing 
even to consider his presuppositions. His last serious 
critic down to the time of Anselm was his contemporary 
and friend, Gregory of Nazianzum. 

As a typical statement of the theory in the writers 
following Gregory of Nyssa we may take the explanation 
of the Cross given by Ruiinus in his Commentary on 
the Apostles’ Creed.® 

In the first place he sets out to explain why the Cross 
was chosen for the Saviour’s death. It was, he says, a 
token of victory over " things in heaven and things on 
earth, and things under the earth ” (Phil. 2 10). By 
being lifted up in the air He displayed His victory over 
the supernatural and celestial powers. By stretching 
forth His hands He made protestation to unbelievers 
and invited believers. By the part of the Cross sunk in 
the earth He signified the subjecting to Himself of the 
kingdoms of the nether world. Rufinus then goes more 
into detail. 

When God made the world in the beginning. He set over it 
and appointed certain powers of celestial virtues, by whom the 

^ Published by Krabinger, and quoted in N, and P. N. Fathers. 

* Chh. 14-16 (Translations from N. and P. N, Fathers). 
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race of mortal men might be governed and directed. . . . B^t 
some of these, as he who is called the Prince of this world, did 
not exercise the flower which God had committed to them 
according to the laws by which they had received it, nor did* 
they teach mankind to obey God*s commandments, but taught 
them rather to follow their own perverse guidance. Thus we 
were brought under the bonds of sin. . . . Under that bond 
then every man was held by those most wicked rulers. ^ 

Over these rulers the Cross of Christ is a triumph, 
while to mankind it is an example of obedience. ^ 

The Cross of Christ, then, brought those who had wrong- 
fully abused the authority which they had received into sub- 
jection to those who had before been in subjection to them. 
But to us, tliat is mankind, it teaches first of all to resist sin 
even unto death, and willingly to die for the sake of religion.* 

The actual triumph over the Prince of this world is 
stated thus, in language obviously based upon that of 
Gregory of Nyssa : 

For the object of that m)rstery of the Incarnation which we 
expounded just now was that the divine virtue of the Son of God — 
as though it were a hook concealed beneath the form and fashion 
of human flesh — might lure on the Prince of this world to a 
conflict, to whom offering His flesh as a bait, His divinity under- 
neath might catch him and hold him fast with its hook, through 
the shedding of His immaculate blood. For He alone who 
knows no stain of sin hath destroyed the sins of all, of those, 
at least, who have marked the door-posts of their faith with His 
blood. As, therefore, if a fish seizes a baited hook, it not only 


^ Ab initio Deus cum fecisset muudum, praefecit ei et proposuit 
quasdam virtiituin coelestium potestates, quibus regeretur et dispen- 
saretur inortalium genus. . . . Sed et liorum noniiulli, sicut et ipse qui 
princeps appellatus est muiidi, da tarn sibi a Deo potestatein non his 
quibus acceperant legibus teniperarunt, nec humanum genus divinis 
obedire praeceptis, sed suis parere praevaricationibus docuerant. Et 
hinc adversus nos peccatorum chirographa scripta sunt.' . . . Per 
istud ergo unusqiiisque chirographum illis rcctoribus pessiinis tenebatur. 
(Comm, in Symb. Ap. 15.) On the chirographum see p. 45. 

* Illos itaque qui accepta potestate male abusi sunt subjectis 
quondam suis subjecit crux Christi. Nos vero, hoc est humanum genus, 
edocct primo omnium usque ad mortem resistere adversus pcccatum, et 
libenter interitum pro pietatc suscipere (Comm, in Symb, Ap, 15). 
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does not takedhe bait oS the hook, but is drawn out of the water 
to be itself food for others, so he who had the power of death seized 
the body of Jesus in death, not being awaft of the hook of 
^vinity inclosed within it, but having swallowed it he was 
caught forthMwth, and the bars of hell being burst asunder, he 
was drawn forth as it were from the abyss to become food for 
others. 

It is not necessary to pursue this strange metaphor 
through its later forms. As it stands in Gregory of 
Nyssa and Rufinus it is perhaps suggested by Job 41 i, 
" Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook ? ” which 
is aclually quoted by Rufinus as a prophecy of the snar- 
ing of the devil by the Cross. The metaphor occurs 
again in connection with the same passage in Gregory 
the Great : 

He immediately announces the coming of the Lord’s Incarna* 
tion, saying, In his eyes He will take him as with a hook. Who 
can be ignorant that on a hook the bait is shown, tlie point is con- 
cealed ? For the bait tempts that the point may wound. Our 
Lord, therefore, when coming for the redemption of mankind, 
made as it were a kind of hook of Himself for the death of the 
devil.® 

Sometimes the metaphor takes curious forms. It 

^ Nam sacramentum illud siisceptae cariiis, quod supra exposuimus, 
hanc habet causam, ut divina hlii Dei virtus, velut hamus quidani 
habitu humanae carnis obtectus . . . priiicipein mundi invitare possit 
ad agonem : cui ipse carnem suam velut escain tradens, hamo eum 
divinitas intrinsecus teneret insertum ex profusione immaculati 
sanguinis. Solus eniin qui peccati inaculam nescit omnium peccata 
delevit, eorum duntaxat qui sanguine ejus postes fidei suae signassent. 
Sicut ergo hamum csca oontectum si piscis rapiat, non raodo escam 
ab hamo non removet, sed et ipse de profundo, esca aliis futurus, 
educitur, ita et is qui habebat mortis imperium rapuit quidem in morte 
corpus Jesu, non sentiens in eo bamiim divinitatis inclusum ; sed ubi 
devoravit, haesit ipse continuo, et, diruptis inferni claustris, velut de 
profundo extractus trahitur ut esca caeteris fiat (Comm, in 
Ap. x6). 

* Ipsum illico dominicae incarnationis adventuin aiinuiitiat, diceiis : 
In OGulis ejus quasi hamo capiet eum. Quis nesciat quod in hamo esca 
ostenditur, aculeus occultatur ? Esca enim provocat ut aculeus 
pungat. Dominus itaque noster ad humani generis redemptionem 
veniens, vdut queindam de se in necem diaboli hamum fecit (Moral. 
xxxiii. 7). 
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will suffice here to quote two. Gregor}* the Great 
compares the Cfoss to a net for catching birds. 

The Lord deceived him like a bird when in the Passion Hts: 
displayed before him His only-begotten Son as bi^it, but hid the 
noose. 1 

And the strangest variation of all occurs in one of the 
sermons of St. Augustine, who compares the Cross to a 
mouse-trap, baited with Christ’s blood. 

As our price He held out His Cross to him like a moufle-trap, 
and as bait set upon it His own blood. * 

It is clear that these later statements of what origin- 
ated as a Ransom theory cannot have been in any 
degree adequate to the real thought of the writers who 
made them. The metaphor is now little more than a 
metaphor, and is only of service in so far as it throws 
into clear relief the utter hostility of God to the powers 
of evil. There is also, perhaps, as Hagenbach suggests,® 
the secondary thought that the devil is after all a fool. 
Despite all his apparent cunning he is at last outwitted 
by God's wisdom and appears in comparison stupid. 
But in the earlier forms of the doctrine there had been 
another thought, combined, however illogically, with 
that of the outwitting and conquest of the devil, the 
thought of a certain justice to be satisfied. In such 
writers as Rufinus this idea seems to have passed out 
of sight altogether, but in others the emphasis laid upon 
it by Irenaeus, Origen, and Gregory of Nyssa is retained. 
God cannot be supposed to act unjustly, even towards 

^ Quasi avi quippe Dominus illusit dum ei in passione unigeniti 
Filii sui ostendit cscam sed laqueum abscondit {Moral, xxxiii. 15, on 
Job 40 24). The simile is borrowed from Gregory by Isidore Hispa- 
lensis, Scntentiarum lib. i. 14. 

^ Ad pretium nostrum tetendit muscipiilam crucem suam ; posuit ibi 
quasi escam sanguincm suam {Serm. cxxx. 2, cf. cxxxiv. 6 ; cclxiii. i). 

I owe the reference to Riviere, Le Dogme de Redemptions p. 422, a 
passage to which the Rev. Harold Smith has called my attention. 
The metaphor has usually been quoted from Peter Lombard {Sent, iii. 
19), who is, however, citing Augustine verbally, as is his wont, 

® History of Doctrines (E.V.) ii. 54. 
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the devil, however the devil came by his rights they 
cannot be set arbitrarily aside. It is this thought that 
^ves the theory its transactional form* the Atonement 
being regarded as in some sense a bargain in which the 
devil receives his due, as it were, by agreement with 
God. 

A curious suggestion, for which parallels occur in 
other writers of the same period,^ occurs in Chrj^ostom’s 
comment on G> 1 . 2 14, to account for the rights held by 
the (tevil over man. After offering two interpretations 
of t^je " bond *' mentioned in that passage, he gives as 
a third the following ; 

... or otherwise, that the devil held that bond that God made 
with Adam, saying, On the day that thou catest of the tree thou 
shalt die. This bond, then, the devil held.* 

This suggestion turns upon the idea that the devil 
had the right and the power, assigned to him by God, 
or at least not restricted by God, of punishing man with 
death when once man had by sin laid himself open to 
that punishment. It became a regular part of the stock- 
in-trade of later writers. Leo the Great, for example, 
refers to it more than once,® and Anselm considered it 
of sufficient importance to criticise it in his Cur Deus 
Homo ?,* a fact which suggests that it was well known.® 

This emphasis upon the rights of the devil led to a 
considerable modification of the theory in the legally 
n^ded Latin vmters, profoundly influenced as they 
were by tlie majestic system of Roman Law, the very 
embodiment of the great ideal of justice. We see in 
Augustine the attempt to carry through the idea of 

^ Rufinus, Comm, in Symb. Ap. 15 (see p. 42) mentions the “chiro- 
graphum,” but not ^ith the same definite reference to the Genesis 
narrative. Cf. also Aug. De Trin. iv. 13, Ambrose, De Virgin, 19, 126, 

* el TOVTO 6rL Kareixer aifrb 6 5td/SoXos t 6 6 iirolriffe 

vpbi rbv *A5a/* 6 elvdijr ’“Ht Av ATr6 rod Ji/Xou, diro- 

0(ipji. Karcixey ody rb roOro 6 d(.dpo\os {Horn, in Col* vi.). 

* Ep, 104-7 ; Serm, xxii. 4. 

* Cur Dcus Homo ? i. 7. 

* It appears also in Peter Lombard, Sent. iii. 19. 
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justice more thoroughly and consistently than the 
Greek fathers had done. It was absolutefy just that 
man should be <n the devil’s power, yet the treatment 
of the devil was also just. And the latter justice is' 
in some sense regarded as superior to the fdrmer. 

By the justice of God in some sense the human race was 
delivered into the power of the devil. . . . But the way in which 
man was thus delivered into the power of the devil ought not 
to be so understood as if God did this, or commanded it to be 
done ; but that He only permitted it, yet that justly. ^ 

It was by man's own consent that he had been placed 
in this predicament, the devil thus ruling over* him 
" as by an absolute right." * But in Christ there came 
to redeem man One over whom the devil had no 
authority. He had never sinned, and death was not 
His due. And so the devil was justly overcome. For, 
in the pride of his power over weak humanity : 

The devil thought liimself superior to the Lord Himself, 
inasmuch as the Lord in His sufferings yielded to him ... so 
that He, being Himself put to death, although innocent, by the 
unjust one acting against us as it were by just right, might by a 
most just right overcome him, and so might lead captive the 
captivity wrought through sin, and free us from a captivity 
that was just on account of sin.^ 

And how was he conquered ? Because when he found in 
Him nothing worthy of death, yet he slew Him. And certainly 
it is just, that we whom he held as debtors should be dismissed 
free by believing in Him whom he slew without any debt.* 

^ Quadain justitia Dei in potestatem diaboli traditum est genus 
humanum. . . . Modus autem iste quo traditus est homo in diaUbli 
potestatem non ita debet intclligi tanquam hoc Deus fecerit aut fieri 
jusserit, sed quod tantum permiserit, juste tamen {De Ttin* xiii. 12). 

* Tanquam jure, integro {De Trin. iv. 13). 

* Quocirca etiam ipso Domino se credebat diabolus superiorem 
in quantum ille Dominus in passionibiis cessit . . . ut ab iniquo 
velut aequo jure adversum nos ageiite, ipse occisus innocens eum jure 
aequissimo superaret, atque ita captivitatem propter peccatum factam 
captivaret, nosque liberarct a captivitate propter peccatum justa 
{Dc Trin. iv. 13). 

* £t quomodo victus est ? Quia cum in eo nihil morte dignum 
inveniret, occidit eum tamen. Ht utique justum est ut debitores quos 
tenebat liberi dimittantur, in eum credentes quern sine ullo debito 
occidit {De Ttin. xiii. 14), 
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And thence He (voceeds to His passion, that He might pay for 
us debtors that wtdch He did not owe.i' 

^ Thus it is now no longer by God <hat the devil is 
deceived but by his own inor^nate pride. Augustine 
clearly does not regard the Incarnation as a veiling of 
the Godhead in flesh in order to trick the devil, but 
simply as the taking of a body liable to suffering and 
to death in order that the debt which was due to the 
devil might be paid. The blood of Christ was a price 
paid*for us, but by accepting that price the devil was 
not, enriched but bound,* since he claimed pa3mient 
from One who was under no obligation to him. 

So the devil was conquered, not by might, but by 
justice and righteousness.® Augustine, like Irenaeus, 
is quite clear that this is the method that befits God. 
The might of God was shown, it is true, in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead, but this final triumph 
was withheld until the victory had already been won 
justly and righteously " through the weakness which 
He took upon Him in mortal flesh.” 

Would then the devil be conquered by this most just right, 
if Christ had willed to deal with him by might, not by righteous- 
ness ? But He held back what was possible to Him. in order 
that He might first do what was fitting.* 

^ Et pergit inde ad passionem ut pro dcbitoribus nobis quod ipse 
non debebat exsol veret [De Trin. xiii. 14). 

s De Trin, xiii, 15. 

♦ * both these ideas arc included under the one Latin word justitia 
which represents not only the justice under which the judge gives 
judgement, but also the legal condition of one upon whom the judge 
pronounces the verdict of acquittal. This double meaning of the word, 
in its objective and subjective aspects, has been fruitful of confusion in 
Western theories of the Atonement. Again and again it is impossible 
to translate a passage because Justus and justitia slip across from one 
meaning to the other. The righteousness of Christ and God's just 
dealing with men and the devil through Him were constantly confused. 
The difficulty occurs already in the Latin version of Irenaeus, as is 
illustrated in the passage quoted above (Adv, Haer. v. i. i). 

* Numquid isto jure aequissimo diabolus vinceretur, si potentia 
Christus cum illo agere non justitia voluisset ? Sed postposuit quod 
potuit ut prius ageret quod oportuit {De Ttin^ xiii. 14). 
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And therefore He conquered the devil first by righteousness 
and afterwards by might : by righteousness, because He had no 
sin, and was slainc by him most unjustly; and then by might, 
because having been dead He lived again, never afterwards to/‘ 
die.i 

Scott Lidgett well brings out the dual aspect of this 
theory : * "It will be seen that in this account of the 
transaction with the devil there is a commingling of 
the sublimer view that God was dealing with a certain 
just right according to the eternal principles of His 
righteousness, with the somewhat grotesque view that 
the devil overreached himself owing to his exce^ve 
pride, and lost the human race by taking unjust 
advantage of its Head.” The conception of a direct 
conquest of the devil has, as we have seen, fallen into 
the background, and from this time remains, in the 
Latin fathers in general, subordinate to the central 
thought of the operation of the justice of God. 

On this subject of the conquest of the devil it is 
not necessary to dwell further, save to notice that in 
some of the later fathers, as, for example, in Leo the 
Great and in Gregory the Great, the conquest takes 
the form of an ethical victory over the devU, who was 
unable, for all his temptations, to seduce Christ to the 
committal of any sin.® This thought of the unswerving 
obedience of Christ forms a connecting link with the 
theories of the next period, when the Godward aspect 
of Atonement came to be worked out by Ansehn and 
his successors. 

^ Et justitia ergo prius et potentia postea diabolum vicit : justitia 
scilicet quia nullum peccatum habuit, et ab illo injustissime est occisus ; 
potentia vero quia revixit mortuus, nunquam postea moriturus (De 
Trin, xiii. 14). 

* The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, p. 438. 

* A view also occurring, according to Hagenbach, in Hilary and, 
in the East, in Theodoret. In Gregory the Great this idea is expressed 
thus : Hunc ergo cum post baptisma vidit antiquus hostis mox 
tentationibus impetiit, et, per diversos aditus ad interiora ejus molitus 
irrepere, victus est, atque ipsa inexpugnabilis mentis ejus integritate 
prostratus {Moral, xvii. 30), 
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The ^gustinian theory of the Atonement is 
repeated in very much the same ten^js in the writers 
Vi of the Western Church during the next seven hundred 
years. As gi typical statement we may take that given 
by Leo the Great. Here we find exactly the same 
feeling that it befits God to act by justice, and not by 
might, coupled with the same idea that the devil by 
claiming too much lost even that which was originally 
his due : 

«• 

For though the true mercy of God had infinitely many schemes 
to hand for the restoration of mankind, it chose that particular 
design which put in force for destroying the devil’s work, not 
the efi&cacy of might, but the dictates of justice. For the pride 
of the ancient foe not undeservedly made good its despotic 
rights over all men, and with no unwarrantable supremacy 
tyrannised over those who had been of their accord lured away 
from God’s commands to be the slaves of his will. . . . When, 
therefore, the merciful and almighty Saviour so arranged the 
commencement of His human course as to hide the power of His 
Godhead which was inseparable from His manhood under the 
veil of our weakness, the crafty foe was taken off his guard. . . . 
The unscrupulous thief and greedy robber persisted in assaulting 
Him who had nothing of His own, and in carrying out the general 
sentence on original sin went beyond the bond on which he rested, 
and required the punishment of iniquity from Him in whom he 
found no fault. And thus the malevolent terms of the deadly 
compact are annulled, and through the injustice of an over- 
charge the whole debt is cancelled.^ 


^ V^ax namque misericordia Dei, cum ad reparandum humanum 
gepus inefiabiliter ei multa suppetereiit, hanc potissimum consulendi 
viam elegit, qua ad dcstruendum opus diaboli non virtute uteretur 
potentiae sed rationc justitiac. Nam supcrbia hostis antiqui non 
immerito sibi in omnes homines jus t)Tannicum vindicabat, nec indebito 
dominatu premebat quos a mandate Dei spontancos in obsequium 
suae voluntatis illexerat. . . . Cum igitur misericors omnipotensque 
Salvator ita susceptionis humanae moderaretur exordia, ut virtutem 
inseparabilis a suo homine deitatis per velamen nostrile inhrmitatis 
absconderet, illusa est securi hostis astutia. . . . Perstitit ergo 
improbus praedo et avarus exactor in eum qui nihil ipsius habebat 
insurgere, et dum vitiatae originis praejudicium generale persequitur, 
chirographum quo nitebatur excedit, ab illo iniquitatis exigens poenam, 
in quo nullam reperit culpam. Solvitiu: itaque lethiferae pactionis 
male suasa conscriptio, et per injustitiam plus petendi totius debit! 
summa vacuatur [Serm, xxii. 3, 4). 


£ 
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It is noteworthy that Leo is not so careful a& Augustine 
had been to av^id asserting that the deception of the 
devil is directly due to God. He reverts to language 
very like that of Gregory of Nyssa when h^ spesdcs of 
the Incarnation as the putting on of a kind of veil 
whereby the devil was led to believe that 

. . . the Child who was born for the salvation of mankind was 
as much subject to him as all others are at their birth. ^ 

But the remainder is exactly upon the lines laid down 
by Augustine. The devil claims from Christ that to 
which he has no right, and by this act of injustice his 
claim is put out of court, and the whole debt is dissolved. 

One further quotation will suffice to illustrate this 
form of the transactional theory ; Bernard of Clairvaux, 
one of its last exponents, writes, in language that 
might almost be a quotation from Augustine's writings : 

The prince of this world came, and in the Saviour found 
nothing, and since notwithstanding he laid his hands on the 
innocent One, he most justly lost those whom he was holding 
in his possession ; since He who owed nothing to death, having 
accepted the injury of death, rightly loosed him who was liable 
to them both from the debt of death and from the dominion 
of the devil.* 

Bernard, however, is a traditionalist, the fiery opponent 
of doctrinal innovators. Yet even he is staning at the 
turn of the road, and while his theological idiom is 
drawn from the past, it is no longer adequate to tUe 
thought which was affecting him, as it affected the 
other writers of his day. 

Before turning from the Ransom theories proper to 

^ Nativitatem pueri in salutem generis human! procreati non aliter 
sibi quam omnium nascentium putavit obnoxiam (Serm. xxii. 4). The 
Augustiniaii idea, however, that the humanity was taken in order that 
Christ might suffer, appears in the context. 

* Venit princeps hujus mundi, et in Salvatore non invenit quidquam : 
ct cum nihilominus innocenti manus injecit, justissime quos tenebat 
amisit : quando is qui morti nihil debebat, accepta mortis injuria, 
jure ilium qui obnoxius erat ct mortis dobi to et diaboli solvit dominio 
{Ep, igo. 6). 
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the wider and fuller conceptions of the patristic age, 
we may pause to notice one or two •special points in 
connection with those theories. 

The common later view that the death of Christ was 
superabundant payment for man's sin, appears in a 
number of writers, and at an early date. Thus Cyril of 
Jerusalem says : 

Our sin was not as great as the righteous deed of Him who 
laid <lown His life for us.^ 

And Chrysostom has the same thought in a more 
rhetorical form ; 

Christ paid far more tha n we owed, as much more in comparison 
as is the boundless ocean to a tiny drop.* 

The thought, however, has hardly yet become a matter 
of doctrine. It is still the property rather of the preacher 
than of the theologian. 

It is a more important matter to note how far doubts 
arose within this period as to the propriety of assigning 
any rights at all to the devil. Throughout the patristic 
writers we can feel the conflict of two ideas, the idea 
of the devil as the eternal enemy of God, ever at war 
with Him, and at the last conquered in fair fight, and 
the idea of the devil as in some sense God's servant, 
punishing man by God's permission, and, though he 
had very far overstepped the bounds assigned him, 
still possessing a certain just status which could not 
be ignored. It is clear that little progress was possible 
until this confusion of thought was dispelled. Yet 
strangely few of the early fathers were sufficiently 
clear-sighted in this respect to reject altogether, as 
unworthy of a good God, the recognition in any form 
of the devil's claims. The two noteworthy examples 
are Gregory of Nazianzum, who rejected the whole 

* Oi> ToaoVrou ijfidpToficv 6<rop ^diKaLowpdyrfaep 6 rifp virkp T}iJ.tap 

TtBciKfift (Cat. xiii. 33). 

* IToXX^; ydp mXeiopa dfpeiXofiep /car^jSaXev 6 Xpiards, #fa2 roaodrfp 
irXeiopa ll(r(p trpds pavLda fiiKpdp viXayoi dircipop (Horn, in Rom. x. 17). 
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theory, and Athanasius, who writes, in his treatise on 
the Incarnation,!^ though he were not aware of its 
existence.^ To these two great thinkers, both many 
centuries in advance of their time, we shall return. We 
may, however, notice here a writer noteworthy for his 
position as the last of the great Greek theologians of 
the early period, and important for our subject as 
marking in some degree the transition from devilward 
to Godward theories of Atonement. ^ 

John of Dam2iscus is essentially a writer of his own 
age. In idea and in language he is almost wholly 
dependent upon his predecessors. He adopts without 
question the methods of thought honoured by three 
centuries of tradition since the days of Gregory of 
Nyssa. But he has felt the doubt to which Gregory 
of Nazianzmn had given expression, and he endeavours 
to meet this by avoiding any mention of the devil as 
receiving the blood of Christ. Like Gregory of Nazianzum 
he holds that such a thought would be profane indeed. 
Yet he has no other theory to fall back upon, and he 
goes on to use all the language of the crudest form of 
the Ransom theory, simply avoiding the difficulty of 
which he is conscious by writing " death " instead 
of " the devil.” 

Since the enemy snares man by the hope of Godhead, he him- 
self is snared in turn by the screen of flesh, and so are shown at 
once the goodness and wisdom, the justice and might of God.*^ 

For He who was omnipotent did not in His omnipotent 

^ Haruack, History of Dogma, ii. 291, quotes an interesting passage 
from a writer of the third century whose works have been preserved 
among those of Origen (De Recta in Deum Fide, ed. Wetstein, i. pp. 38 f.), 
where the theory of a price oflFered to the devil is mercilessly criticized : 
el Kaxbs 6 5id/3oXo$ rif dyadt^ wiTrpaKcv, oOk ((ttl xaKds dWd dya& 6 s. 
The whole passage is worth consulting as a precursor of Gregory of 
Nazianzum and a protest against the theory which was becoming 
dominant. 

* Kai iiretdij BebrriTOs iXiridi 6 BeXed^ei rbv AyBptairoy, crapKht 

TpojSXii/ittTi deXed^erat, koX detKvvrat d/m rb dyaOby Kai rb ffotliby, rb 
dUaiby T€ kolI rb bvvarby roO OeoD (De Fid, Orth, iii. i). 
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authority might lack the power to rescue man out of the 
hands of the tyrant. But the tyrant would have had a ground 
of complaint if, after he had overcome m^ii, God should have 
used force against him. Wherefore God in His pity and love 
for man wis]^ed to reveal man himself as conqueror, and became 
man to restore like with like.^ 

Since our Lord Jesus Christ was without sin . . . He was not 
subject to death, since death came into the world through sin. 
He dies, therefore, because He took on Himself death on our 
behalf, and He makes Himself an offering to the Father for our 
sakes. For we had sinned against Him, and it was meet that 
He Should receive the ransom for us, and that we should thus 
be delivered from the condemnation. God forbid that the blood 
of the Lord should have been offered to the tyrant. Wherefore 
death approaches, and swallowing up the body as a bait is 
transfixed on the hook of divinity, and after tasting of a sinless 
and life-giving body, perishes, and brings up again all whom of 
old he swallowed up. For just as darkness disappears on the 
introduction of light, so is death repulsed before the assault 
of Ufe, and brings life to all, but death to the destroyer.^ 

This latter passage is a good example of the dawning 
of the Godward consciousness in theology. The thought 
that sin is sin against God, and that therefore it is 
within the Godhead that redemption must be wrought, 
was to bear much fruit when the Dark Ages passed 
and theological interest revived with Anselm and the 
Schoolmen. 

^ OuK ddOyaros ydp ijy 6 rd wdyra dvyd/u,eyoSf Kal irayTodvydjjLtp 
aOroO i^ov<rlqL Kal duydfjkei 4^€\i<rffai roO rvpayyoDyros rby dy6p<avov ' dW* 
fjv 4yK\'!/fp.aTos T<p rupayyaCyri {fTrdffcffis, dy&pujroy yiKi^trayri Kal vird 0coO 
/Siaaff^yri, aCrdy odv rbv ireadyra yiKTjrijy dyadet^ai ^ovXqdils 6 ffvfnra&iis 
iSebs Kal <l>i\dydpu)iros AySpurros yCyerai Ttp 6p,ol(p t6 C/xoioy dvaKa\ot>p.€yoi 
{De Fid, Orth. iii. i8). 

* * Avap^dpTriTOS C>v 6 Kdpt.o% i}p.Qv 'Irftrovf Xpiarbs . . . ouk vviKeiro 
0avdT(pt etyrep did rrjs dpLaprlas eh rby Kbapov elayfKdev 6 Odvaros. 
dvijaKei Toivvvj rby vrrip ijp.u>y Odvaroy dyadexbp^yoSf Kal eavrby r<p IJarpl 
rrpo<r<pip€i Ovalav vv^p abr^ ydp ir\y\p.}xe\'tiKap.ev ^ Kal avrby ^Sei 

rb bleep ripLtby Xdrpov di^aadai, Kal oihwi rffids XvO^vai rijf KaraKplaeus * 

ydp yiyoiTO rip rvpdvvtp rb rod deairbrov ir poaev ex^^yai aXpa. rrpbaeiai 
roiyapoOy 6 ddvarotj Kal Karamdjy rb atbpLaros diXeap^ rip rijs debnjros 
dyKlarpip irepiirelperai^ Kal dvafiapriirov Kal ^tjoiroiov yevadpeyoi (ritifiarof, 
dia^Beiperat, Kal irdyrai dvdyei, oOs irdXai Kar^iriey. Cixnrep ydp rb CKbros 
'rff rod ipdjrbs iireicraytjjyS i^atpayll^eraij ourus if <f>0opd ry rifs ^ui}s 
TTpoa-poXS direXatjyerai, Kal ylverai irdcri fwi}, (pOopd db rtp <p6elpayri 

{De Fid. Orth. iii. 27). 
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But though most of the early writers are prepared 
to recognize that the devil is in possession of certain 
rights, there was & very widespread sense of the difficulty 
of regarding these rights as binding upon God in any 
absolute sense. They are due to our sin, aifd are con- 
ditioned by that sin. Both Origen^ and Gregory of 
N3rssa,^ for example, are quite clear that man is to 
blame. The punishment of death rests upon an agree- 
ment made by God with man, which agreement man of 
his own free ^1 has broken.^ But this fact does nob im- 
pose any obligation upon God. Practically all the fathers 
agree that God might have saved man in any way that 
He pleased, even by a bare word, or by the mere exercise 
of His will, and that the reasons for the choice of this 
particular method of redemption are only very partially 
revealed. Gregory of Nyssa asks the question ; 

Why does He not effect His purpose by the mere exercise of 
His will ? * 

and replies that 

... to this with all candid persons it were sufficient to reply that 
the sick do not dictate to their physicians the measures for their 
recovery.® 

Athanasius suggests that though God might have saved 
man by a mere word He yet chose that method most 
profitable for him.® Gregory of Nazianzum says that 
as He made all by a word. He might have saved man 
by His will.'^ Augustine puts it very forcibly : 

They are fools who say The wisdom of God could not other- 
wise free men than by taking human nature, and being born of a 
woman, and suffering all that He did at the hands of sinners.® 

^ Comm, in Rom. ii. 13. ® Cat. Or. 22, see p. 39. 

® So Chrysostom, Horn, in Col. vi., sec p. 45. With this thought 
cf. Athan. De Inc. c. 6 ; Cyril of Jerm. Cat. xiii. 33. 

* Tf ovxl OeXIl/Jt-ari fjLovtfi t 6 xard yvthfiijv irout; {Cat. Or. 17). 

® Jlpbs 5 ^ rbv TOtovTov \ 6 yov iKavbp fiiv Ijp rephs robs cvyypiJ^fjLOvat 
roaovrov elireip, 6 ti Kal roTs larpois oif vopLodtrovin rbv rpbirop ivi- 
fxeXtlas ol KdfAvovres (Cat. Or. 17). 

® Or. con. Af. ii. 68. ’ Or, c. 9. 

* Sunt autem stulti qui dicunt, Non poterat aliter sapientia Dei 
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But Augustine also says that the method chosen 
by God was good and suitable to His dignity^ ai\d to 
our restoration : 

... we jnust show also, not indeed that no other mode was 
possible to God, to whose power all things are equally subject, 
but that there neither was nor heed have been any other mode 
more appropriate for curing our misery.* 

Similar ideas occur in the later Latin fathers.® 

With one noteworthy exception the question of the 
extent of the Atonement does not come much under 
discussion in this period. The theory of universal 
restoration preached by Origen was rejected as a heresy, 
though Gregory of Nyssa does not seem to have been 
attacked for hinting that the devil might ultimately be 
saved and all creation restored to harmony.^ The one 
great attempt to limit the scope of the Atonement was 
that of Augustine, whose general theory of sin and of 
predestination led him to assert that though all were 
in need of redemption the Atonement only availed for 
the elect. In this he was not followed by the later 
Latin fathers. Leo the Great says that the Atonement 
was a price sufficient to pay for a universe of captives,® 
while Gregory the Great extends its efficacy even to 
heavenly beings.® 

homines liberate nisi susciperet liominem, et nasceretur ex femina, 
et a peccatoribus omnia ilia pateretur {De A gone Chriati, c. xi. not 
c. X. as quoted by Hagenbach and Oxenham). 

• ^ De Ttin. xiii. lo. 

* Verum ctiam ut ostendamus non alium modum possibilcm Deo 
defuisse, cujiis potestati cuncta acqualiter subjacent ; sed sanandae 
nostrae miseriae convenientiorem modum alium non fiiisse nec esse 
oportuisse {De Trin. xiii. lo). 

® E.g. Gregory the Great, Moral, xx. 36. 

* See above, p. 40, and Or. Cal. 25. 

® Ep. 134. 14. 


•* Moral, xxxi. 49. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MIND OF THE EARLY FATHERS : THE EAST« 

The theory of a transaction with the devil remained 
the customary and orthodox statement of the doctrine 
of the Atonement for nearly a thousand years, yet it 
would not be far from the truth to say that it never 
represents the real thought of those who used it. It 
was a convenient explanation, suitable to the concep- 
tions of the day, and well adapted to homiletic purposes. 
But it was little more. In almost every writer we find 
its deficiencies made good by the introduction of ideas 
of a widely different character, though not as yet 
crystallized into definite theory, until at last in Bernard, 
and again in Peter Lombard, we find the old transac- 
tional language adopted and defended simply because 
it is the language of tradition, hallowed by its association 
with the fathers of the Church, and not lightly to be 
thrown aside, even though now inadequate to carry 
the thought of those who use it. And thus the interest 
of the period lies very largely outside the transactional 
theories proper, in those floating ideas which were never 
clearly worked out, but in which was contained the 
germ of almost every type of later speculation. 

It is necessary, therefore, to make some attempt to 
estimate the real mind of the more important of the 
early fathers upon the whole question of redemption. 
To pursue the subject through the works of any large 
number of the writers of the period would be more 
confusing than profitable. It will suffice for our purpose 

56 
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to consider a few of the more typical writers, and, in 
particular, of those who have been already quoted as 
exponents of the Ransom theory. We begin, then, 
with Irenj^eus.^ 

The reed thought of Irenaeus about redemption may 
be said to be a combination of the Moral and M5rstical 
views. Even the central passage, quoted above, which 
speaks of a transaction with the devil entered into by 
God as just seems to regard the efficacy of Atonement 
as lying rather in a persuasive force appealing to men. 
And the words which follow point to that union between 
man and God which alone can make such an appeal 
effective. 

Since the Lord thus has redeemed us through His own blood, 
giving His soul for our souls, and His flesh for our flesh, and 
has also poured out the Spirit of the Father for the union and 
communion of God and man, imparting God to men by means of 
the Spirit, and, on the other hand, attaching man to God by His 
own incarnation, and bestowing upon us at His coming immor- 
tahty durably and truly, by means of communion with God.* 

This passage suggests a thought which may be taken 
as characteristic of the Greek fathers, viz. that it is by 
the whole incarnate life of Christ that we are saved, the 
death being but its climax. And this may account for 
the attempt to find a special function for that death on 
lines so much akin to the thought of Gnosticism, by 
introducing the conception of the defeat of the devil. 
In another passage the unity of man with God is brought 
mto direct connexion with this defeat. Since it was 
man that originally suffered defeat at the devil’s hands, 
it is by man that that defeat must be reversed. 

* For a useful summary of the position of Irenaeus in relation to 
his general theology see Franks, op, ciL i. p. 35. 

* Suo igitur sanguine redimente nos Domino, et dante animam suam 
pro nostra anima et cariiem suam pro nostris camibus, et effundente 
Spirit um Patris in adunitionem et cominunionem Dei et hominis, 
ad homines quidem deponente Deum per Spirit um, ad Deum rursus 
imponente hominem per suam incarnationem, et flrme et vere in 
adventu suo donante nobis incorruptelam per communionem quae 
est ad eum . . . (Adv, Haer, v. i. i). 
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He made man one with God. For if man had not overcome 
man’s adversary, the enemy would not have been justly con- 
quered.^ ♦ 

It is not merely that God defeats the devil, but that 
man defeats him in God. This conception of mystical 
union lies at the centre of the thought of Irenaeus about 
the Atonement. Man does not stand outside the action 
of God through Christ. There is no bargain made over 
his head. He is himself intimately and directly con- 
cerned. It is to him that Christ makes His appeal, tind 
it is through mystical union with God through Christ 
that he is able to respond to the appeal. Irenaeus here 
shows himself a true heir to the thought of St. Paul. 

The mystical union depends for Irenaeus upon his 
characteristic doctrine of recapitulation.'* ^ He has 
the clearest possible apprehension of the great truth 
of the “ solidarity " of mankind, bound together in 
Christ's victory as in Adam's sin. " Following up the 
meaning of the title ' Son of man,' which St. Paul had 
been the first to expand, he points to Christ as the great 
representative of the race, in whom are summed up all 
its ripe experiences as they are contained in germ in 
Adam. What Christ achieves the whole race achieves. 
Just as mankind in Adam lost its birthright, so in Christ 
mankind recovers its original condition. The effect 
of Adam's acts extended to the whole company of his 
descendants, and the effect of Christ's acts is equally 
co-extensive with the race. In each case it is really 
the whole race that acts in its representative." ^ 

By the Incarnation this unity of Christ with humanity 
was accomplished. 

For in what way could we be partakers of the adoption of sons, 
unless we had received from Him through the Son that fellow- 

^ rdy duBpiawov r<p 0€t$, ci ydp fii} dvBpuirot iplicriae t6v 

dpTlTraXoy roO dvOpibwov oCk Av dixaim iyiK'iffOrj 6 (Adv- Haer. 

iii. i8. 7). 

* RecapitulatiOy in Greek di^a/ce^aXafwo’ts. 

* J. F. Bethune- Baker, op. ciU p. 334. 
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ship which refers to Himself, unless His Word having been made 
flesh had entered into communion with us ? Wherefore also 
He passed through every stage of life restoriiflg to all communion 
with God.^ 

When he J>ecame incarnate and was made man, He recapitu- 
lated in Himself the long roll of humanity, furnishing us all with 
a summary salvation.^ 

Irenaeus does not merely mean by this that Christ 
had a complete human experience, though that is 
included. Our experience has a real place in Him. Not 
onl;^ does Christ's obedience overcome the devil, a 
point upon which Irenaeus lays great stress in con- 
nexion with the temptations : 

Thus, vanquishing him for the third time. He drove him from 
Him for the future as having been lawfully conquered, and the 
infringement of the command which had taken place in Adam 
was done away, by means of the command of the law which 
the Son of man observed, not transgressing the commandment 
of God.3 

But this obedience, even unto death, becomes man’s 
obedience too. 

In the second Adam we were reconciled, becoming obedient 
unto death, ^ 

All this is pure Pauline mysticism of the highest 
order. We are very far indeed from any conception of 

^ Qua enim ratione filiorum adoptionis ejus participes esse possemus, 
nisi per Filium earn quae est ad ipsum recepissemus ab co communionem ; 
nisi Verbum ejus cominunicassct nobis caro factum, omnibus restituens 
ekm quae est ad Deum communionem (Adv. Haer. iii. i8. 7). 

* Quando incamatus est et homo factus longam hominum exposi- 
tionem in se ipso recapitulavit, in compeiidio nobis salutem pracstans 
(Adv, Haer. iii. 18. i). For this idea cf. esp. Adv. Haer. ii. 22. 4. 

* Et tertio itaque vincens eum de reiiquo repulit a semetipso quasi 
legitime victum ; et soluta est ea quae fuit in Adam praecepti Dei 
praevaricatio, per praeceptum Icgis quod servavit Filins hominis non 
transgrediens praeceptum Dei (Adv. Haer. v. 21. 2). It is impossible 
here to press either the legal sense of praevaricaiio, or the metaphor 
involved in soliUa est. The thought of Irenaeus is greater than his 
metaphors. For praevaricatio cf. Rulinus, Comm, in Symb. Ap. 15 
(seep. 42).^ 

* *Er ry devT^pi^ *A5d,fi dvoKaraWdyrifiev vir'/fKooi ffardrov 

yevbfievoi (Adv, Haer. v. 16. 3). 
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God coming to terms with the powers of evil. There 
is no thought of^a price paid for us in the pa3nnent of 
which we have no part at all. It is in the hearts of 
men that redemption is wrought. A payment is made 
by Christ, it is true, but it is a pa3rment made in virtue 
of His union with us. 

He would not truly have had flesh and blood, through which 
He paid for us. if He had not summed up in Himself the ancient 
creation of the line of Adam.^ 

What Christ pays, we pay. What Christ achieves, we 
achieve. And so the life to which Christ was raised up 
becomes our life too.® 

The mystical conception of a union of the human 
and the ^vine is frequently found in writers of the 
third and fourth centuries, in the form that man 
attains salvation in Christ by " becoming God.'^ This 
thought is common to such diverse thinkers as Origen 
and Athanasius. We may quote an example from 
Hippolytus. 

For Christ is the universal God. who determined to wash men 
clean from sin. making the old man new . . . whose holy 

* y&p iXriOQs ffdpKo, Kai alfia ^<rxi 7 Awy, 6i Up ripLois i^Tjyopdaaro, 
el r^v Apxo.lO’V irXdaLv rod ’A 5 d/x eU iavrby dvaKeipaXanocraro (Adv, 
Haer, v. i. 2). 

* Adv. Haer. v. 21. i. In his E/f iwLdei^iP rod dTroffToTiiKoO 
K 7 jpjjyp,aroit recently discovered in the Armenian and published, 
with a German version, by Dr. Karapet Ter-Mekerttschian and Dr. 
Ervand Ter-Minassiantz (Leipzig, 1907), Irenaeus docs not add any 
new thoughts. Sec esp. §§ 31, 34, 37-39 ; also § 69. The RansoA- 
theory does not appear at all, except for such phrases as “ Death lorded 
it over the body, and it was fitting that by bringing that body to 
nought He should free man from death’s oppression,” ” He has broken 
the fetters in which we sat captive.” But the strong sense of mysticsd 
union with God finds clear expression : ” Now has He made man 
one with God.” And this union is directly associated with the Incama>. 
tion : ” The Word has now been made fiesh, that through that same 
body through which sin had established itself and lorded it over us, 
sin might be brought to nought, and be no more in us.” Christ’s 
obedience is also emphasized, as also the truth that this obedience 
is to be ours too, together with the eternal life to which it leads, since 
He, in life and death and resurrection, is '* Head and Leader of the 
godly life.” 
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commands if thou obey, becoming a good imitator of the good, 
thou Shalt be honoured by Him as His like. For God is not poor, 
even God who makest thee God for His own^glory.^ 

Beyond •this mystical suggestion, with its hint of the 
Moral theory, Hippolytus has little to say about the 
Atonement, and the more definite ideas of Irenaeus find 
no place in his works. 

The comparative paucity of ideas as to the Atonement 
in e^lier writers is more than made good when we come 
to Origen, the greatest and most many-sided theologian 
of the first three centuries. We have already seen that 
it was Origen who first gave form to the explanation of 
the Atonement along the lines of the Ransom theory, 
as a transaction in which the devil was outwitted. But 
this account, despite the great influence which it exer- 
cised over later writers, is by no means Origen 's only 
point of view. His work as a commentator led him to 
consider various aspects of New Testament thought, 
and to develop the ideas which he found there in more 
directions than one. His suggestions anticipate most 
of the more modern theories. 

The transactional, devilward, aspect of Atonement 
occupies, indeed, a comparatively small place in his real 
thought. His statement of it has obvious deficiencies, 
when regarded by itself. But a much truer grasp of 
the essentials of any adequate statement of the doctrine 
becomes apparent when it is realised how clearly he saw 
in Atonement both a Godward and a manward aspect. 

And first of the Godward aspect. Origen dwells 
with recurring emphasis upon the idea of sacrifice, 
drawing out at length the Old Testament analogies. 
This, as might be expected, is especially illustrated in 
his homilies on the Pentateuch. 

' "KpiarTbs yap iarnv 6 Kard, yrdpTUP 066?, 3? t^v dfxafyrlav dvBpiairtav 
d‘iroK\(fv€iv TTpo^ra^e, viov rdp irdKatby &v6pojTrov dTroreXwp . , . o5 
Trpofftdy/JLatnv vvaKOiiaai aefipoU, Kal dyaOoG dyadbs ycvdjicvos 
^(TTf dfMiios if IT* a&rov rifAridels, oO ydp 0e6s Kal <rb Qedp iroiijcrat" 

eli 56^av a&rov (Philos, x, 34). 
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But since sin entered into this world, and the necessity of 
sin demands a prc^pitiation, and since propitiation cannot be 
made except through a victim, it was necessary that a victim 
for sin should be provided. . . . But amongst all these there Is 
one Lamb who could take away the sin of all the world, and there- 
fore the other victims have ceased, because this one Victim was 
such that alone He sufficed for the salvation of all the world. 
For the rest put away sins by entreaty. He alone by power . . . 
through whom let the world hold spiritual feast-days, not to 
the satiety of the flesh, but to the profit of the soul, the mind 
being purified through the offering of spiritual sacrifices.^ ^ 

This conception of the spiritual sacrifice is one of 
the loftiest thoughts of the patristic period. It is 
hardly compatible with the current transactional theory, 
but the incompatibility was not felt, and until the 
transactional theory fell before Anselm *s criticism the 
two forms of statement commonly stand side by side 
without any attempt at reconciliation. It is obvious, 
of course, that there is in all sacrificial language a danger 
that the thought implied may be rather that of the Old 
Testament than of the New, and this is abundantly 
illustrated not only in the writings of the early fathers but 
in those of every period. Origen himself is no exception. 
Yet he is on sure ground when he dwells upon Christ's 
eternal priesthood, and speaks in mystical language of 
the spiritual sacrifice offered upon the heavenly altar. 

Unless perhaps he means that the blood of Jesus was not 
only shed in Jerusalem, where the altar stood . . . but that 
that same blood sprinkled the altar which is in heaven above, 
where is the congregation of the men of old.^ 

^ Verum quoniani introiit peccatum in hunc mundum, pcccati 
autem necessitas propitiationem requirit, et propitiatio non fit nisi 
per hostiam, necessarium fuit providcri hostiam pro peccato. . . . 
Sed et in his omnibus unus est agnus qui totius mundi potuit auferre 
peccatum, et ideo cessaverunt ceterae hostiac ; quia talis haec fuit hostia 
ut una sola sufliceret pro totius mundi salutem. Ceteri enim precibus 
peccata, hie solus potestate dimisit . . . per quem festivitates agat 
spiritualcs non ad satietatem carnis sed ad profectum spiritus sacrificiis 
spiritualibus purificatione mentis oblatis [Horn* in Num, xxiv. x). 

* Nisi quia forte hoc intellegi voluit quod sanguis Jesu non solum 
in Jerusalem effusus est, ubi erat altare . . . sed et quod supemum 
altare quod est in coelis, ubi et ecclesia primitivorum est, idem ipse 
sanguis adsperserit {Horn, in Lev, i. 3). 
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Here indeed for men He poured out the bodily material ol 
His blood, but amongst whatever ministering priests there be 
in the heavenly realms He offered the vital Virtue of His body, 
as it were a kind of spiritual sacrifice.^ 

Origen clearly does not mean that there was any 
repetition of the sacrifice of Christ in heaven. It was 
One Sacrifice, offered once for all, having an etem^ 
aspect as well as a temporal, whereby were reconciled 
things in heaven as well as things in earth. And so 
shaJl all creation, including even the angels who have 
sinned, ultimately be restored. 

Sometimes, however, the mysticism fails, and lan- 
guage of a different type is used. Thus Origen speaks of 
Christ as suffering all the infamies of the passion for us, 
who had deserved to suffer them.^ This might easily 
be interpreted as involving a theory of vicarious punish- 
ment, and in some unguarded passages Origen seems to 
suggest not that the passion is a revelation of God's 
eternal attitude to sinful man, but that in some way 
the passion exerted an influence upon that attitude. 

Now Paul adds something more sublime, saying, God set 
Him forth to be a propitiation, that is, that by offering the 
victim of His body He might make God propitious to men.* 

So again he calls Christ 

The true priest, who with His own blood made God propitious 
to thee and reconciled thee to the Father.* 

• In connexion with these phrases it is interesting to 
notice that Origen makes use in one passage of the 

^ Et hie quidem pro hominibus ipsam corporalem materiam 
sanguinis sui fudit, in coelestibus vero ministraiitibus, si qui illi inibi 
sunt, sacerdotibus vitalem corporis sui virtutem, velut spirituale 
quoddam sacrificium iminolavit {Horn, in Lev. i. 3). The meaning of 
this is by no means clear. 

* In Matt. Comm. Series 113, vol. iii. p. 912 (ap. Moberly, op. cit.). 

* Nunc addit aliquid sublimius et dicit, proposuit eum Deus pro- 
pitiationem, quo scilicet per hostiam sui corporis propitium hominibus 
faceret Deum {Comm, in Rom. iii. 8). 

* Pontificem verum, qui sanguine suo Deum tibi propitium fecit 
et reconciliavit te Patri {Horn, in Lev. ix. 10). 
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suggestion made by his predecessor, Clement of Alex- 
andria, that the^eath of Christ, like those of martyrs 
for their country, may be regarded as having a puiif3dng 
force. „ 

He that was crucified willingly accepted this death on behalf 
of mankind, like those who die for their countries to put an end 
to pestilences, or to bad harvests, or to stormy weather.^ 

The thought here is purely pagan, of a sacrifice piacular 
only in the magical sense. 

But such language as this, un-Pauline in charafter, 
and occurring only in a few chance phrases, must not 
be stressed. Origen is quite clear that the redemption 
wrought by Christ is not, as it might suggest, wrought 
externally to the will of God. Behind the passion lies 
not only the will of Christ Himself but the will of the 
Father too. The act itself, indeed, was the act of 
Satan, and his human agents. Hence Origen can say : 

It was not God that delivered Him up into the hands of men.* 

But it was only by divine permission that Satan was 
able so to act, and the act was to his own undoing. 

The Son gave Himself to death for us, so that He was delivered 
up not only by the Father, but also by Himself. ... It was 
from love to men that the Father delivered Him up for us all, but 
the hostile powers which delivered the Saviour up into the hands 
of men did not mean to deliver Him up for the salvation of any 
one, but, so far as in them lay, since none of them knew the 
wisdom of God hidden in a mystery, they delivered Him up 
to die, that His enemy death might overcome Him.* 

^ *0 CTavptad^U Ifcd'v rodrov rbv $dvarop vwip roO rGiv duOpwirtav yivovs 
dvedi^aro, dvdXoyov rots dirodavovai birkp Trarpidutu iirl r<p XotjbUKd 

Kpari^ffapra KaraaTijpiaTa ij d<popias ^ SwffTrXotas (Con. Cels. i. i). 

* OCfx o Oebs ch dv0pu>Trup 7rapi$(OK€v avrbp {Comm, in Matt. 

xiii. 9 ). 

® ''E^C(;a€ di Kai 6 vlbs virkp tj/jlCjp ^avrbp els Odparop, Gxrre ob p.bpop bicb 
ToO irarpbs dXXd v4> eauroO TrapeSdPij ... 6 /nip irari/p virip bfiQp 
irdpTUP TrapiduKCP avrbp dvb 4>^\av0p<M)wlas ' ai bi dpTiKclficpai dvpdpxis 
irapadovaai rbp abirrjpa eis x^^P^^ dpffpdiruip oCfK i<rKOirovp rb virip tipwp 
auTr/plas irapabibSpaL avrop, dXXd rb 6crop in abratsy inel ovbels a&rwp 
iylpcocTKC rrfp roO deov <ro(f>lap rr/p ip p-varT/plip dnoKeKpvp/nivrjPy napedldovp 
adrbp dno0apod/nepop ipa 6 ix^P^^ aOroD Odparos bnox^lp^ov abrbp Xdfiy 
(Comm, in Matt. xiii. 8). 
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The Atonement does not bring about love in God, 
since it is from God's love that it pnpceeds. And it 
is no injustice to Christ, since the Father's will is His 
will too, • 

But these Godward statements of Origen's thought 
need expansion upon the manward side. It remains to 
be explained how this sacrifice, offered to God, this 
transaction with the devil, whereby we are released, 
takes effect in our lives. This manward aspect of 
Atonement is repeatedly emphasized by Origen. It is 
within the souls of mcm that the defeat of the devil takes 
place. 

That by His power He might destroy our death and dispel 
the darkness that is upon our soul. . . . And this light which 
was made in the Word, being also life, appears in the darkness 
of our souls, and has come to dwell where were the world-rulers 
of this darkness. 1 

It is by the mystical union with Christ that this is 
brought about. Origen is just as clear as Irenaeus upon 
this point, though he does not borrow the characteristic 

recapitulation " theory. 

That those who took Him and delivered Him into the hands 
of men might be laughed to scorn by Him that dwells in the 
heavens and might be mocked by the Lord, since, to the destruc- 
tion of their kingdom and rule, contrary to their expectation, 
they received from the Father the Son, who rose the third day, 
bringing to nought His enemy death, and making us fellows 
n®t only of His death, but also of His resurrection.^ 


^ 8vvdfJi€i a&roC Karapyija-jf itfACay rbv B6.vo.tov Kal ^^atpavlcry t6 

iv rfj ypvxv i)fJ.ibv crKdros . . . tovto db rb 8 y^yovev iv rtp \6y(p, 
rOyxavov Kal (palvei 4v t% aKorlq, tCjv \f/vx^v tuxCov Kal 4fride8T^iuLrfK€v 

Sirov ol KocTfiLOKparopes toD cKbrovs ro&rov (Comm, in Joann, ii. 21). 

• *'lv* ol irapaTidpovres avrbVf Kal irapdbovTes avrbv c/s X^^pO'S dvBpibirtav^ 
i/irb TOW KaroiK'fiaavTOi iv roTs obpavots iyyeXaadiboi, Kal inrb tow Kvplov 
iKp.vKTijptaOQaiVf els KardXvcriv rijs Idlas paaOielas Kal dpxv^ irapA. 
irpoadoKlav irapaXd^ovres dirb tow irarpbs rbv vldv^ Sans rfi rpLrxi 
'^4p6rj, Tip rbv 4x^P^^ abrov Bdvarov Karripy)^K4vai Kal i]fids veiroirjKdvai 
avpLjji.6p<povSf ob fibvov row ^apdrow abrov d\Xd Kal rijs dvaordaetjf 
(Comm, in MaU. xiii. 9). The last clause is based on Phil. 3 10 : <rv/i- 
fiop^i’bp.evoi Tfp Bavdrip. 


F 
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The thought receives a jfuller expression, free from the 
fetters of the Ransom theory, elsewhere. 

They see that, starting with Him, the divine and human 
natures began to be woven together, so that by Mlowship with 
that which is more divine the human may become divine, not 
only in Jesus, but also in all those who come to believe and so 
receive the life which Jesus taught, leading up to friendship 
with God and to fellowship with Christ Himself every man who 
lives in accordance with the commands of Jesus. ^ 

Here Origen reaJizes something of St. Paul's mystical 
sense of the solidarity of mankind in Christ. And thus 
when he speaks of what Christ suffered for us, we are 
not to understand that suffering in any rigidly vicarious 
sense. We, too, have our place in that suffering of 
Christ, and it is for that reason that Origen can describe 
it not as mere vengeance but as discipline.® 

He did not die for us that we may not die, but that we may 
not die for ourselves ; and He was bufieted for us, and spat 
upon, not that we, who deserved all these things, should not 
suffer them for our sins, but that suffering them for the sake 
of justice we may accept them gladly.® 

We are not so much released from suffering as enabled 
to suffer in the true way. And so Origen gives a new 
exegesis of Isaiah 53 : 

And he took our sins and was bruised for our iniquities, and 
the chastisement that was owing to us that we might be instructed 
and receive peace fell upon Him.* 

^ *OpQ(riv 6ri dir’ ixelyov i}p(aTO ffeia xal dpOpuvlvrj (rvyv(palye(r0ai 
tv' ij dvSpwTriyrf rp irpbs to ffeiSrepov Koivwvlq. yiyrirai Oela ovk ^y 
fxdytp T<p 'Irjffov dXXd Kal vdffi rots perd roO Triarreueiv dvaXa/i/Sdyova't ploVf 
dv Tpo'ovi ^Sida^ey, dvdyovra rijy wpds rdv Otbv tpCKlav Kal r^v rpbs 
iKtivov Koivu)vlav vdvra rbv /card tAs TiytroO (Covra (Con. 

Cels. iii. 28). On this passage see Franks, op. cit. i. pp. 60 f. 

• Not mere iroivii but KbXaais. 

® Non enim mortuus est pro nobis ut nos non moriamur sed ut pro 
nobis non moriamur ; et alapis caesus est pro nobis, et exputus est, 
ut ne nos, qui digni fueramus omnibus his, propter nostra peccata 
patiamur ea, sed ut pro justitia patientes ea gratanter excipiamus 
(In Matt. Comm, series 113, vol. xii. p. 912, ap. Moberly, op. cit.). 

* Kal oDrif ye rds dp/xprlas ijfiQy fKafie, Kal fi€pLa\dKi<TTai AtA rAf 
dvo/das iipLUPf Kal ij 6<p€i\op.^vrj ij/xiv els rb iraiSevOrivai Kal elp^vriv 
dva\apetv KbXoffis aMv yeyivrirai (Comm, in Joann, xxviii. 14). 
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The suffering of Christ, in which we too have mystical 
fellowship, is the awakening of new l|^e in us. It is 
not merdy a penalty, but a true chastisement. And 
so it is thalj Origen, with the piacular aspect of Atone- 
ment in his mind, can call it a purging or cleansing ^ of 
our sin. The chastening of God works a real change 
upon our hearts, and by Christ's example we are enabled 
to see that this chastisement is sent by God’s love, and 

not by His wrath, and to accept it thankfully. 

• 

Death, which is imposed as a penalty for sin, is the purging 
of that very sin for which it is ordered that it should be imposed. 
Sin therefore is done away through the penalty of death, and 
there remains nothing upon this charge for the day of judgement 
and the penalty of eternal fire to find. . . . Wherefore now if 
any one of us should chance to find in himself the memory of 
any sin upon his conscience, if any knows himself to be liable 
to punishment, let him flee to penitence, and accept a willing 
doing to death of the flesh, that, cleansed from sin during this 
present life, our spirit may find its way clean and pure to Christ.* 

Such language as this quite outweighs the objectionable 
features of the Ransom theory as stated by Origen, 
while at the same time avoiding the danger of over- 
statement along the lines of vicarious punishment. 

We may notice, finally, that Origen sometimes uses 
phrases which suggest the Moral theory : 

Even apart from the value for all of His death on behalf of 
men. He showed men how they ought to die for righteousness* 
sake,* 

with the triumphant result that 

^ Kd^aptrts {Con, Ceis. vi. 44), 

* Mors, quae poenae causa infertur pro peccato, purgatio est peccati 
ipsius pro quo jubetur inferri. Absolvitur ergo peccatum per poenam 
mortis, nec superest aliquid quod pro hoc criinine juaicii dies et poena 
aeterni ignis inveniat. . . . Unde et nunc si quis forte nostrum 
recordatur in semct ipso alicujus peccati conscientiam, si quis sc 
obnoxium vita, spiritus noster mundus et purus pergat ad Christum 
Dominum nostrum (Horn, in Lev, xiv. 4). 

• ^Tirodedeix^pai (hs dei vwkp diroBvfiffKeiv^ rod 

Tt rf fravrl yeyoyiwai rb bvbp d¥$p{i)iruif abrbif dvodavtiv {Con, Cels, 
ii* 16). 
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. . . many even in our day, though they knew that if they confessed 
Christianity they would die, while if they denied Him they 
would be set freehand would recrive their property back again, 
yet scorned death and gladly chose to die for the sake of right- 


So, too, Christ's death is said to have given weight to 
His teaching and to have assisted in spreading it abroad.* 
But such thoughts as these do not stand by themselves. 
They must be taken in conjunction with Owen’s 
thought as a whole, and there fall naturally, as dKgen 
himself sees,® into their true position. 

This general attitude of Origen towards the Atone- 
ment may be taken as characteristic of the Eastern 
Church during the first seven centuries. Though there 
is a certain variation in detail, the main outlines of his 
thought arc followed by nearly all the subsequent 
writere who have anything definite to say about the 
doctrine. As with him the transactional theory is 
rather introduced to explain a difficult point in con- 
nexion witli God’s justice than intended as a complete 
account of the method of redemption. The Godward 
and manward aspects were never forgotten, even though 
they seldom received formal statement. In particular 
the description of Christ’s death as a sacrifice, fulfil- 
ling the intention of the Old Testament sacrifices, and 
thereby abrogating them, is in constant evidence. 

It is especially noteworthy that the very Johannine 
emphasis upon the Incarnation which we have seen<-in 
both Irenaeus and Origen continues throughout this 
whole period. The Passion was always to the Greek 
mind an episode crowning and consummating the work 
of the whole incarnate life of Christ. It is the comple- 
tion of that which was begun when " the Word became 


^ IloXXol Kal TUP KaS* ima-rdfiepoi lus ofioXoyj/jaaPTes fih 

XpicnaPKTfJLbp dwodapodPTaif AppriffdfJL€POi 8b diro\vdi/i<roPTai Kal rd 
ifvdpxoPTa drroX'i^yf/oPTaif KaTe<f>p6P7f<rap p.bp roO plov, bKovalus 8b rbp birbp 
ebaepelai Odparov etXoPTO {Con. Cels. ii. jy). 

* Horn, in Jer. x. 2 ® See Con. Cels. ii. i6, cited above. 
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flesh.” It is true tliat the language of the fathers upon 
this subject varies considerably, froln the strong 
mysticism of Irenaeus and Origen to the crude idea of 
Gregory of N3«sa that the flesh was a veU adopted for 
the pmpose of deceiving Satan. But on the whole it 
may be said that the mystical apprehension prevails, 
and that there is a real sense throughout the period of a 
real relation to man into which Christ has entered, so 
that, we may be one with Him in dying to sin and in 
rising again to newness of life. 

This width of outlook among the Greek fathers may 
be illustrated from Eusebius the historian, who, as bishop 
of Caesarea in the early fourth century, was heir to the 
tradition of Origen. Eusebius is content to enumerate 
six reasons for the death of Christ, leaving the connexion 
between them quite unexplained : * Christ died to prove 
His lordship over both living and dead, to redeem from 
sin, to make atonement, to destroy Satan’s power, 
to show by His resurrection the reality of the future 
life, and to do away with the sacrifices of the old cove- 
nant. Such a thinker as this, however vague his views 
may be, is clearly not at the mercy of any hide-bound 
transactional theory. 

Even in Gregory of Nyssa, the writer who beyond 
all others gave the transactional theory its charactei'istic 
form, we may find hints of a higher point of view. His 
conception of the purpose of creation is a very grand 
on^. God, in His superabundant love, made man free 
that he might share in the divine perfection. Man was 
therefore free, and ought for ever to have progressed 
towards the good. Through the fall, however, the 
direction of this progression was changed.** Evil 
prospered instead of good, and the whole universe was 
out of harmony. It was to restore this harmony that 
the Incarnation was necessary, since so alone could the 
power of the evil one be broken. 


* Demonstr. Evang, iv. la. 


Or. Cat. 8. 
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When there has been a restoration of those now lying in sin 
to their primal sttte, a harmony of thanksgiving will arise from 
all creation, as well from those who in the process of the purgation 
have suffered chastisement, as from those who needed hot any 
purgation at all. These and the like benefits the great mystery 
of the divine Incarnation bestows.^ 

The thought is much wider than that of a mere decep- 
tion of the devil. Christ's death achieves a true cleansing 
of the soul of man, and even, it is hinted, of the devil 
himself. 

. . . both freeing man from evil and healing even him who 
introduced the evil. For the chastisement of moral disease, 
however painful it may be, is a healing of its infirmity.* 

There is something living and vital in this view of 
Atonement as the purging of a corruption. In this 
respect Gregory comes closer to Athanasius than to 
any other early writer, though the suggestion was not 
unknown to Origen.® And it is clearly untrue to 
Gregory’s thought to regard the Atonement as something 
wrought outside man, having, as it were, only a secondary 
effect upon man’s heart. It is by repentance that man 
must be brought back, and his diseased nature restored 
to its original beauty.* And though Gregory regards 
the Incarnation as necessary in the first place to the 
outwitting of the devil, he has grasped also its mystical 
effect, whereby the life of Christ becomes our life too. 

Now He who holds nature together in existence is transfused 
in us ; while at that other time He was transfused throughout 
our nature, in order that our nature might by this transfusion : 


^ *E7rei5d>' tj ds rb dpxcuov diroKarderracrts tu>v vvu iv Kadq. Ktifiiviav 
yiyriTai, dfA6<p<ayo^ rj dtxoLpto’rla wapd wdarji rijs Krlffcus, Kal tQv 

KaOdpcei KeKoKaafieywy Kal tQv fArjdb r^v dpx^v ^Tiderj&dyTOify 
Ka&dpaew, ravra Kal rb. rotavra irapablbwai rb p-iya pvffn/jpLov rijs 
0 €iai eyavBpiairiiffews (Of. Cat. 26). 

* T6v T€ dvBpujTTov riji KUKlas ^\€v0€pu}y Kal abrbv rbp rrjs Kaxlas 
€vp€Tiiy lJ}p€vos, tacris ydp i<m¥ dppiaaria^ ij rod voaT/jparos Kd6ap<riSj 
Kdu iirlvopoi ^ (Or. Cat. 26). 

* See p. 67. * Or. Cat. 8. 
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of the divine become itself divine, rescued as it was from death, 
and put beyond the reach of the caprice of the antagonist. For 
His return from death becomes to our mortal face the commence- 
ment of our return to tlie immortal life.^ 

There is nothing here unworthy or untrue. Even 
though sin stands in the way, God works out His pur- 
pose for the soul of man. Despite the emphasis which 
Gregory has unfortunately laid upon the transaction 
with the devil, that is after all a mere episode in the 
grand plan of salvation, which is wrought out through 
the transformation of man’s nature, made one with the 
divine through the power of the Incarnation. 

What has been said will perhaps suffice as an attempt 
to illustrate the characteristic methods of thought of 
the early Greek Church. We may turn to the two 
great and independent thinkers in whose works the 
ideas which were to mould the future were beginning 
to make themselves felt. 

Athanasius,® the great champion of the Nicene faith 
against Arius, in the closest touch with all the men and 
movements of his day, yet stands curiously apart in 
the history of the doctrine of the Atonement. He has 
been claimed as the father, not only of the later satis- 
faction theories,® but even of the penal theories of the 
Reformation divines.* For the former position there 
is certainly something to be said, since it is upon the 
Godward aspect of the Atonement that Athanasius, 
like Anselm, lays especial stress, though the feudal 
idea of the dignity of God, which lies at the foundation 

' odv iyKtKparai ijfjuv ws if' etvai t^v (fwffiv * r6r« 

bk Karcfilx^Tj irpbs t6 7)jj.4t€Pqv, ttfa t 6 iifUrfpov ry irpbs rb Ottov ivipLiilq. 
yevi/jrai deiovj i^aipedby rod davdrov xal ttjs rod dpTiKeif/Livov rvpavyldot 
Ffw ycubpLcvov * 4 ydp iKelvov dirb rod davdrov iirdvoSos '’’‘V 
ydv€i TTfS els rrfv dddvarov iwavbbov yLyverai {Or, Cat, 25 ). 

* For a full and sympathetic treatment of Athanasius, and his 
point of view, see Moberly, op. cit. pp. 349 If. With this should be con« 
trusted Denney’s discussion in The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation 
(pp* 3 ^ ff*)i And Melville Scott, Athanasius on the Atonement. 

^ So e.g. Gieseler, Scott Lidgett. 

* So e.g. Hagenbacb. 
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of Anselm’s thought, had no parallel in the political or 
theological theory of the days of Athanasius, 

There is, indeed, a fundamental difference between 
the two thinkers in their conception of sin and its effects. 
Here Athanasius resembles the other writers of his day 
far less than does Anselm himself. The ordinary view 
of sin was that it was disobedience to the command 
of God, beginning at the disobedience of Adam, and 
bringing all mankind under the power of the devil, 
God’s opponent. Anselm merely transmuted this* by 
regarding the disobedience as a dishonour to the dignity 
of God, demanding the fullest reparation.^ Athanasius 
has a far stronger and deeper conception. For him, 
too, sin begins with disobedience, but he sees that 
disobedience not merely in its effects upon the relations 
of man with the devil or with God, but in its terrible 
influence upon the soul of the sinner. It enters into 
the very essence of his being like a destroying force. It 
is no longer regarded as an act or acts, calling for punish- 
ment, but as a corruption bringing forth death and in 
sore need of the healing touch of the physician. And 
such healing can only be brought by the Logos, the 
creative Word, the source of all life, who alone can 
give men new life, overcoming the death due to the 
corruption of sin. 

Athanasius has given his thought clear and full 
expression in his Treatise on the Incarnation,® a work 
which perhaps owes its unsurpassed freshness and vigour 
to the fact that it was written while its author was still 

^ Cur Dens Homo? i. ii, 21. 

* J. K. Mozley {op. cit. p. 105) protests against “ the tendency to 
expound Athanasius by an almost exclusive reference to this work.*' 
It remains, however, his one full treatment of the subject, and the 
references in his later writings are in the main in keeping with it, 
except that the Logos doctrine recedes into the background, and 
more emphasis is laid on the Sonship of Christ. Melville Scott (op. 
cit.) argues at length that his works show a development of thought 
in which more and more justice is done to the efficacy of the human 
experience of Christ, culminating in the Cross, and the metaphysical 
Incarnation is not so much stressed. 
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quite a young man, before the stress of the long struggle 
with Arianism. The argument, so fa* as it concerns 
our subject, is as follows, 

Athanasjus begins with the origin of the universe. 
It was by the Word of God that the world, including 
man, was made out of nothing. But to mankind He 
gave a further special privilege. 

He did not barely create man, as He did all the irrational 
creatures on the earth, but made them alter His own image, 
giviftg them a portion even of the power of His own Word ; so 
that having as it were a kind of reflexion of the Word, and being 
made rational, they might be able to abide ever in blessedness.^ 

But knowing that man's will was free to fall He placed 
man in His own garden and gave them a law 

. . . that if they transgressed and turned back, and became evil, 
they might know that they were incurring that corruption of 
death which was theirs by nature ; no longer to live in paradise, 
but cast out of it from that time forth to die and to abide in 
death and in corruption. . . . By ** dying ye shall die,** what 
else could be meant than not dying merely, but also abiding 
ever in the corruption of death. 

Athanasius is quite clear upon this distinction between 
physical and spiritual death, which is one of his most 
important contributions to the development of the doc- 
trine. It is not so much that sin causes death as that 
it allows nature to take its normal finite course. 

For man is by nature mortal, inasmuch as he is made out of 
what is not ; but by reason of his likeness to Him that is ... he 
v;ould stay his natural corruption, and remain incorrupt.® 

' 0(>X airXwy, Gxxvep wdura rd irrl yijs &\oya ^KTiac rodi 

dpBptbirovs * dXXd Kara riju iavrov cjrolrjacv auTovs, fierado^s 

aTLfToU Kai TTjs roG ISlov A&yov dvydfiewSf tya ibcTrep ffKids tip as 
ToO Adyov, Kal yevhfjLtvoL \oyiKol, diafi{p€iy h fiaKapibryiri dvvTjBQai 
{De Inc, 3 ; the translations are from the version by A. Robertson). 

* EZ 5^ Trapa^aiey Kai orTpa^^vTcs yivoivTO ^aOXot, yivdiaKOLCP iavrobt 

T^)v 4v Bavdrtp Kork </>iL><nv ip&opdv {/TropivciPy Kal pJ^v iv irapaBelfftp 

i'rjy, i^(a di rodrov \onrdy dwoBvTiaKOPTas fiiyav 4 v Tip Bavdrtp Kal iv 
tpBop^ , , , t6 Bavdrtp dwoBapeiaBey rl Slp AWo etrj ^ to /htj fibvov 
diroBpifjcrKeiy , dXXd Kal iv rj roO Bavdrov ipBop$. diapivcip ; {De Inc, 3). 

* "EorTi piv ydp /card AvBpiair os Bvrjrbst Are i^ oGk tvruiv 

yeyovibs. Aid Ai rijv irpos rbv Avra bpLOiArTfra * . . ijp^Xvvcv Av t^p 
Kard <pBopdVf Kal Ipcivev AipBapros (De Inc, 4). 
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But men, having despised and rejected the contemplation oi 
God, and devised and contrived evil for themselves . , . received 
the condemnation of death with which they had been threatened. 
. . . For transgression of the commandment was turning them 
back to their natural state, so that just as they have had their 
being out of nothing, so also, as might be expected, they might 
look for corruption into nothing in the course of time.^ 

So in sin God's work in creation is undone. It is note- 
worthy that Athanasius hardly mentions the devil at 
all in this account, and that even then the responsibility 
is expressly laid upon man, * 

Men, having rejected things eternal,, and, by counsel of the 
devil, turned to the things of corruption, became the cause of 
their own corruption.* 

Yet to some extent ‘‘ death " takes the place of the 
devil. It has a certain legal hold, and the law that 
gives it that hold cannot be evaded, because it was 
laid down by God. And so arose the great problem. 
Was God's word to be broken, or was His creation, 
threatened by the corruption of death, to fail ? 

For death, as I said above, gained from that time forth a legal 
hold over us : and it was impossible to evade the law, since it 
had been laid down by God because of the transgression, and 
the result was in truth at once monstrous and unseemly. For 
it were monstrous, firstly, that God, having spoken, should 
prove false. . . . For God would not be true, if, when He had 
said that we should die, man died not. Again, it were unseemly 
that creatures once made rational, and having partaken of the 
Word, should go to ruin, and turn again toward non-existence 
by the way of corruption. For it were not worthy of God's 
goodness that the things he had made should waste away because 
of the deceit practised on men by the devil.* 

^ “kvOpiairoi KaToXiyutpifiaavTes Kal &Tro(rTpa<f>4pT€s r^v Tpbs t6v deby 
KaTaydjiJiv, \oyi(rdfA€voi 5b Kal iiriyoififfayTei iavroU rrjy KaKlay, . . . 
iirxoy r^v Tpoair€i\rj$€iffay rod daydrov KardKpiaiy, , . , tj ydp trapd^aais 

byroXijt eh rb Kard avrobs ivbtrrpftpey^ iya CifXTep obx 6yT€t 

ycybyaaiy^ oOrm Kal r^y els rb elyai fpOopdy ifTrofjxlvuin rtf 
elK&rtos [Dt Inc. 4 ). 

* 01 5b dvdpuiiroL dvoaTpatpIyTes rd alutyta^ Kal ffVfipov\tgL toO 5ia/36\ov 
els rd riff <p6opds iiri(rrpatpbyT€s, iavroTs atrioi ttjs by Tip daydrtp ipBopds 
yeybyaciy {De Inc. 5 ), 

* Kal ydp Kal b Odyarot^ uts irpoeitoy, ybfiip Xoiwby Ux^ 4/^* 
Kal Qvx oXbp re fjv rbv vb/AOv bKipvyeiy, bid rb bwb Beov reBsiO'Bai r^oy 
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Justice must be considered, but, as Athanasius is 
careful to point out,^ this justice is in some part at least a 
justice towards God Himself, 

What ^hen was God to do? Would it suffice that 
He should demand penitence ? 

But repentance would, firstly, fail to guard the just claim 
of God. For He would still be none the more true if men did 
not remain in the grasp of death ; nor, secondly, does repentance 
call men back from what is their nature — it merely stays them 
irSm acts of sin.® 

No writer of the early Church has grasped so clearly 
the twofold condition, the necessity for the satisfaction 
of justice, and the necessity for a new nature in the 
sinner. This twofold condition could not be satisfied 
except by the Word as Creator. By coming in the 
flesh He could fulfil the law of death. And as the author 
of life He could give new life to perishing man. . 

And thus taking from our bodies one of like nature, because 
all were under penalty of the corruption of death He gave it 
over to death in the stead of all, and offered it to the Father — 
doing this, moreover, of His loving-kindness, to the end that, 
firstly, all being held to have died in Him, the law involving 

vapapdaeujs droiroy bjjLOV Kal dTrp€'rrbs rb yiubfJtfPOP 

dXrfOQs. droTTOP flip ydp ijp elirdpra rbp $€dp , . . odK 

d\rj$iis ydp b debt el elirdPTOt abrov dirodPT^aKeiP ijfidt /lij dwiSpTjffKep 6 
&p6pu>irot, dir pewit 5i wd\ip rd dwa^ yepbfiepa \oyiKd Kal rov Abyov 
abrou fieraaxbpra wapawbWvo’Sai, koI wd\ip els rb etpai bid r^f 
^^dopds iwKTTpiipeip. ouk &(iop ydp ^p Trfs dyaBbrriTos rov 6eov rd bw* 
abroG yepbfieva biaipdelpeffOai Sid rijp wapd roO dia/36\ov yePOfUprjp roTs 
dpdpibwQit dwaTTjp (De Inc, 6). Cf. Cyril of Jerm. Cat. xiii. 33 : iSei 
odp bp 4 k tQp bbo yepiarOai, ij dXridebovra Bebp wdprat dpe\eip ^ 0 (Xav* 
Bptavevbfiepop wapaXOaai rijp dwd^aip. 

^ De Inc, 7* 

• ’AXX* ^ fierdpoia oBre rb eBXoyop rb irpbs rbp Bebp itpbXarrep, f/iepe 
ydp wdXip ovK dXr)6Ijtf fiij Kparovfidpiap 4p T(p Bapdrip rCbp dpdpibwtap* 
obre Si ij fierdpoia dwb tCjp Kard tpOtriP dpaKaXeirai, dXXd fibpop wabei 
Twp d/iapTTjfidTWP (De Inc, 7)« This thought is more fully expanded 
in Con, Ar. ii, 68, where Athanasius draws out the necessity that 
God should do more than merely put away the curse by a word. 
Some security is needed that man may not fall again from grace. 
“ for ever falling short of the law because of the weakness of their 
flesh.** 
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the ruin of men might be undone (inasmuch as its power was 
fully spent in the Load's body, and had no longer holding ground 
against men. His peers), and, secondly, whereas men had turned 
towards corruption. He might turn them again toward incor- 
ruption. ^ • 

In virtue of the oneness of the Word with us we in 
Him satisfy the demand of death. But further He is 
incorruptible, and therefore the body which he takes 
is incorruptible too, and so we in Him attain incor- 
ruption. • 

. . . that henceforth corruption might be stayed from all by 
the grace of the resurrection. Whence, by offering unto death 
the body He Himself had taken, as an offering and sacrifice free 
from any stain, straightway He put away death from all His 
peers by the offering of an equivalent. For, being over all, 
the Word of God naturally by offering His own temple and 
corporeal instrument for the life of all satisfied the debt by His 
death. And thus He, the incorruptible Son of God, being 
conjoined with all by a like nature, naturally clothed all with 
incorruption, by the promise of the resurrection. For the 
actual corruption in death has no longer holding-ground against 
men, by reason of the Word, which by His one body has come 
to dwell among them. 2 

It is as when the king takes up his abode in the city. 

^ Kal oiJrws dvb rwu rj/JLCTipcjif rd b/wioy XajSwv, did rd irdpras ^ireu- 
66vov9 etvai ry roO daudrov dprl irdvriav avrb Oavdrip irapaBidodSy 

Ttpoariye rip llarply Kal roOro ip'XavBpwirw iroiwPy tva us pt^v irdvruv 
dirodavbvTuv iv avrip XvOjj 6 Kara rys (p6opds tup dpOpuirup pbfios {drt 5 ^ 
vXTjpudelaris rys i^ovalas ip rip KVpiaKip ad}pLaTi, Kal fxTjKiri 
Kard TUP bfioiup dpOpuTrup)' us di eis <l>9opdp dpaarpiil/aPTas robs^ 
dpdpioirovs irdXip ds ttjp dipdaptrlap iwiffTpi^y (De Inc. 8). Very 
similar language is used in Con. Ar. ii. 69. 

* . . . Xoiwbp dirb irdpTUP y ipdopd iraviryTai ry rys dpaardireus 

XdptTi, dOep ws lepeTop Kal 6vp.a irapTbs iXevOepop airlXov, 6 abrbs iavrip 
iXape (Tupia Trjpoadyup eis Odparop, dvb irdvrup cbdbs tup bpLoluv yipdPiie 
rbp ddparop ry vpo<y<f>opi rod KaraXXIjXov, virip irdpras ydp Cbp 6 Abyos 
Tou $€ov, eUbrus rbp eavToO pabp Kal rb aufiariKbp dpyapop irpoadyup 
dprlyf^vxop bwip Trdprup, ivXIipov rb OfpeiXb/JKPOP ip rip daudrip ‘ Kal odrus 
ffVPiijp did TOU bfiolov toTs vdaip b d<l>$aprros tou deou eUbrus robs 
TfdPTas ipidvccp dtpOapcrlap ip ry wepl rys dpaardcreus iirayyeXlq:, Kal 
abr^ ydp y ip Tip dap drip (pdopa Kara tup dvOpiijvup ovKiri x*^P^^ 
did rbp ipoitci/j<raPTa Abyop ip robrois did tou ipbs aupiaros {De Inc. 9). 
The last words are important as connecting the indwelling of the Word 
iu man directly with the Incarnation. 
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No hostile force dare any longer make any attack upon 
it. So now • 

The whole conspiracy of evil against mankind is checked.^ 

In this*well-known passage there is a combination of 
two quite distinct ideas as to the reason for the efficacy 
of Christ’s death. In the first place it is m5rstically 
the death of all, so that the sentence of the law against 
all is actually carried out. And, secondly, His body, 
as*the abode of the Word, is infinitely precious, and is 
thus a real " equivalent ” for sin. It is this thought 
that connects Athanasius with the satisfaction theories. 
But he clearly does not regard this offering of an 
equivalent as in itself suppl5ung a complete account of 
redemption. The progress of corruption in man must be 
stayed too. And this is accomplished by the continu- 
ing presence of the Word among men in the power not 
only of the Incarnation but of the Resurrection also, 
completing what the Cross began.® 

It was thus to Christ’s death and following resurrection 
that the Incarnation looked. In the next few chapters 
Athanasius goes on to show that Christ’s coming was 
fitting for other reasons also, and especially that the 
ignorance into which man’s sin had brought him might 
be enlightened by His teaching, by the presence among 
men of incarnate Wisdom, revealing the invisible through 
the things of sense.® 

, A summary of the theory is then given : 

.Tt was in the power of none other to turn the corruptible 
to incorniption except the Saviour Himself that had at the 
beginning also made all things out of nought : and that none 
could create anew the likeness of God's image for men, save the 

^ llacra i) icard rwv dvOpiairiov irapbi tQv irivavrai 

{De Inc. 9). 

* For the immanence of Christ in man, so that man actually shares 
His life and death, cf. Con. Ar. i, 41, iii. 33, iv. 67. This is connected 
in particular with the work of the Holy Spirit (Cow. Ar. i. 43), and not 
merely after Pentecost, since when the Spirit descended upon Jesus 
at His baptism, He came upon us too {Con. Ar. i. 47). 

* De Inc. 15. 
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Imaga of the Father : and that none other could render the 
mortal immortal ss^ve our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the very 
life ; and that none other could teach men of the Father, and 
destroy the worship of idols, save the Word that orders all 
things and is alone the true only-begotten Son oftthe Father. 
But since it was necessary also that the debt owing from all 
should be paid again : for, as I have already said, it was owing 
that all should die, for which especial cause indeed He came 
among us : to this intent, after the proofs of His Godhead from 
His works, He next offered up His sacrihee also on behalf of all, 
yielding His temple to death in the stead of all, in order firstly 
to make men quit and free of their old trespass, and furthef to 
show Himself more powerful even than death, displaying His 
own body incorruptible, as first-fruits of the resurrection of all. 
. . . The body, then, as sharing the same nature with aU, for 
it was a human body, though by an unparalleled miracle it was 
formed of a virgin only, yet, being mortal, was to die also, 
conformably to its peers. But by virtue of the union of the 
Word with it, it was no longer subject to corruption according 
to its own nature, but by reason of the Word that was come to 
dwell in it it was placed out of the reach of corruption. And 
so it was that two marvels came to pass at once, that the death 
of all was accomplished in the Lord's body, and that death and 
corruption were wholly done away by reason of the Word that 
was united with it. For there was need of death, and death 
must needs be suffered on behalf of all, that the debt owing 
from all might be paid. Whence, as I said before, the Word, 
since it was not possible for Him to die, as He was immortal, 
took to Himself a body such as could die, that He might offer 
it as His own in the stead of all, and, as suffering, through His 
union with it, on behalf of all, " Bring to nought him that had 
the power of death, that is the devil ; and might deliver them 
who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” 1 ^ 

^ OvK dWov rd (pdaprbv els dtpdapulav p^erapaXeip, el avTOU rod 
Zujrijpotf roG Kal ttjp dpxvi^ oGk dvTwv wewoiTjKOTOs rd tfXa* koX oGk 
AXXou rb Kar eUbva wd\Lv dvaxTlirai rots dvBpibiroLS^ el /lh) rrjs eUbvas 
toD Harpbs* Kal ouk dXXou rb Bvyirbv dddvarov 7rapa<rrr}<raiy el t^s 
abTo{taT}S oCarfs rod Kvplov 'lri<rov XpiaroG' Kal oGk dXXou vepl 

llarpbs didd^aif Kai t^v eldc^Xufy KaBaiprjaai OprfffKelaVj el pv roO rb. vdvra 
SiaKoapoOvros Abyov, xal pbvov rov llarpbs byros Tlou povoyevovs 
d\Tj$i¥od» iTeid^i 5b Kal rb btpeiXbpeyov vapa irdvruv bSei Xoiir6v diro- 
doBijyai* ib^^elXero ybp irdyras, ufs srpoeivouj dvodaveiy, 5C 5 pdXiffra 
Kal bTeS-bpvfaey* rodrou bveKey perb rbs irepl rrjs Bebrrrros abroO 4 k twv 
fpywy dirodelieiSt fjbsi \oivbv Kal inrbp irAyrtav r^v Bvfflav dyb^epevj Ayrl 
frdvruy rbv ^avrou vabv els Bdyarov vapaBiSobs, tva robs piv irdyras 
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Little comment is needed. The theory is that of the 
earlier chapters, the same combination ’of Godward and 
manward ideas being apparent. It is, however, to be 
noticed that the language has become rather more 
transactional in character, especially in the twice-used 
phrase, “the debt owing from all." There is still, 
however, nothing to suggest the current contemporary 
theories of this debt as in any sense due to the devil. 

The twofold character of the thought of Athanasius 
is dearly to be seen in the view of dealb which the above 
argument implies. Two quite distinct ideas of death 
are combined, corresponding to spiritual and to ph3^cal 
death respectively.^ There is, in the first place, the 
climax of the process of corruption “ into nothing,” 
resulting from man's sin. This is spiritual death, in 
which man abides for ever in corruption.* And there 
is, secondly, death regarded as something due on account 
of sin. Athanasius does not attempt an analysis of the 
nature of this debt, further than to say that God’s 
threat of death against man had to be fulfilled. This 
is ph}rsical death, and is a stage in that corruption of 
which spiritual death is the completion. 


dpvirevBvvovs Kal ^Xevd^povs rijs dpxo-ltLi irapapdtrews iroiriaji' 
iavrbv Kal Sapdrov Kpelrropaj dirapxw 6\w*' dpaardatm rb tdiop 

<rw)Lttt dfpOapTOP 47n,5€iKPijp,tPos . , . fi^p odp <rw/4a, u»s Kal abrb koip^v 
iratri T7)p obalap • aiafia ydp ^p dpOpiairiPOP ' d Kal KaLPor^ptp 
Ba^pATi <TVpi<xnj iK jrapd^pov p.bP"t\%^ 5/x«s Bprjrbp bp Kard dKoXovOlap rwp 
bfJLolup Kal dTi0PT]<TK€ • Txi 6k ToO Abyov aM kripdaeif oMti Kard 
rkjp I6lap kiftBelpero • dXXd did rbp kPOiKTitrapra toD BeoO A&yop 

iKTbs kylp€To ^6opd$. Kal a-vpefiaLpep dfiipbrepa ip ravrf ycpiaBai irapa- 
66(m * 6ti re 6 vdPTtap Bdparot ip rip KvpiaKip adhpMTi iTrXrjpovro^ Kal 6 
Bdparos Kal ij <f>Bopd did top irvpbPTa Abyop i^rjifpxplieTO, Bapdrov ydp 
^p XP^^^t Bdvarop virip irdpriap idei yepiaBait tva rb irapd irdptiap 
d^eiXbp^POP yiPTirai. dBep^ ds vpoeTiroPf b A 670 S, iircl ovk oUp re ^p 
adrbp diroBaPciP ‘ dBdparos ydp ^p * iXa^ep iavrip <rwpa rb dvvdp.€POP 
dwoBapdp, tpa dt tdiop dprl Tdprutp adrb wpoirepiyKff, Kal ds adrbs vvip 
TdPTOiP TdfTXWF, did r^p vpbi avrb Mfiao-ip, Karapyijiru rbp rb Kpdrof 
dxopra roO Bapdrov, rovriirri rbp didpoXoP * Kal diraXXdf]? rodrovSf 8 <roi 
^bfiip Bapdrov did rraprbs roD ^tjp (poxoi ^aap dovXclas {De Inc, 20), 

^ Cf. the contrast made by Gregory the Great between external and 
internal death {Moral, iz. 65)* * De Inc, 3, quoted above. 
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From what then is man delivered ? Not from the 
death of tlie body, for that he most still suffer, but from 
this dissolution " into nothing,” the goal of corruption. 
Death has lost its sting, for it is now but Ahe gate of 
resurrection. 

We may make one or two comments upon the 
position outlined above. 

1. It is not justifiable to claim Athanasius as 
the precursor of the later Penal theories. There is no 
sign that he anywhere regards death as penal suffering, 
and still less that he regards Christ’s death as vicarious 
punishment. He does indeed use the phrases " suffer- 
ing on behalf of all,” " death on behalf of all ” ; ^ but 
these must be interpreted in accordance with his strong 
sense of the solidarity of mankind in the incarnate 
Word, “ seeing that all die in Him.” 

2. The language about ” the debt ” is much more 
on the lines of the Satisfaction theory. Though, 
indeed, Athanasius never explicitly says that it is to 
God that the debt is due, the Godward trend of his 
thought is everywhere apparent, and the same meta- 
phor, of that which is owing or due to God, is constantly 
used by Anselm. There is little real connexion with 
Origen’s conception of a bargain struck with the devil. 
Anselmic, too, is the emphasis laid by Athanasius upon 
the great worth of that body which the Word took for 
Himself. 

3. It is peculiar in Athanasius that so much stress^is 
placed upon the work of the Word in creation as bringing 
about the mystical union of man and God. Some- 
times the Incarnation seems to take quite a secondary 
place, and merely to be due to the necessity that the 
Word should have a body capable of death wherewith 
to pay our debt. But at times Athanasius uses expres- 

^ *Tir^p vdPTCJv. Twice at least (De Inc, 20, 21) he uses dvrl irdvrup^ 
but this cannot possibly be pressed. Hariiack, however, sees in it a 
clear statement of the substitutionary penal theory {op. cit. vi. 55). 
J. K. Mozley (op, cit, p. 107) finds more than a hint of substitution.’* 
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sions which show that he too shared the great conviction 
of the Greek fathers upon this subject : * 

The Word became flesh that He might make man capable of 
receiving deity. » 

He became man that we might be made God.*® 

4. He shows little sense of the Fatherhood of God 
in relation to the Atonement. It is the Word, creative 
Wisdom, rather than the Son, that redeems. Hence 
littl^ is said about the love of God. This is curious in 
view of the position which he takes up against Arius a 
few years later. 

Athanasius, Greek though he is in all his methods of 
thought, had written almost as though he did not know 
the current theory of his day. Gregory of Nazianzum, 
the one writer to repudiate that theory explicitly, is 
nevertheless strongly under its influence. We may 
quote his well-known discussion at length : 

To whom was that blood offered that was shed for us, and 
why was it shed ? , . . We were detained in bondage by the 
evil one, sold under sin, and receiving pleasure in exchange for 
wickedness. Now, since a ransom belongs only to him who 
holds in bondage, I ask To whom was this offered, and for what 
cause ? If to the evil one, fie upon the outrage ! If the robber 
receives ransom not only from God, but a ransom which consists 
of God Himself, and has such an illustrious payment for his 
tyranny, a payment for whose sake it would have been right 
for him to have left us alone altogether. But if to the Father, 
I ask first How ? For it was not by Him that we were held in 
bondage. And next. On what principle did the blood of His 
onfy-begotten Son delight the Father, who would not receive 
even Isaac, when he was being offered b}'^ his father, . . . ? Is 
it not evident that the Father accepts Him, but neither asked 
for Him nor demanded Him ; but on account of the providential 

* *0 A670S <rh,p^ iy 4 y€T 0 iVa rbv dvdputwou detcriKby OebriffTos Trof/iaji 
(Con, At. ii. 59). 

* AiJrdj yh.p iyriyBpibvriaev tVa ^/ncts $€OTroi 7 i$tafiev (De Inc, 54). 
Scott Lidgett (op. cii. p. 66) and Denney still more strongly (op. cit, 
pp. 36 ff.) criticize very severely the effect of the Logos doctrine upon 
Athanasius' thought. Denney argues that the result is to force the 
doctrine of the Atonement into a purely speculative and metaphysical 
mould, the moral aspect receding into the background. See, however, 
Melville Scott's full discussion (op, cit.). 
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plan, and because humanity must be sanctified by the Humanity 
of God, that He might deliver us Himself, and overcome the 
tyrant, and draw us to Himself by the mediation of His Son, 
who also arranged this to the honour of the Father, whom it 
is manifest that He obeys in all things ? So much we have 
said of Christ ; let what is more be reverenced in silence.^ 

Nothing could be more explicit than this repudiation 
of the Ransom theory as usually stated. Gregory is 
clear-sighted enough to see that that theory is invali- 
dated by the conception of God which results from it, 
and is daring enough to reject it, even though he has no 
alternative to offer. His premisses are in the main the 
same as those of Origen and Gregory of Nyssa. It is 
only from their conclusion that he recoils. This appears, 
for example, in the view of sin from which he begins, a 
view essentially transactional in character,^ and very 
far below the strong and positive conception of the 
moral corruption of the soul which had been dominant 
in the thought of Athanasius. Man is, as by agreement, 
in the devil's power. A ransom must therefore be 
paid. Yet that such a ransom as Christ should be paid 
to the devil is an intolerable thought, to be rejected at 
once. We can only say, despite all difficulties, that 
the ransom is paid to the Father. 

* Tlvi yiip t6 vir^p ijixQv alfta Kai vepi rli/os ix^Or} ; . . . Karux6fi€$a 
fikv ykp virb rov rropripoVf v^irpapivoi vw6 r^v kfiapTlav koI dvTi\dpovT€s 
rijs KaKlas t^v ijdopT^v. tl 6^ rb Xvrpov oiuk dWov ripdt ij rod Kardxovros 
ylperai^ ^tjtQ tIpi tovto €lcrr\p4x9it, Kal 6i fjpripa t7}p alrlav. el p^p rip 
TTOPriptp, <ptv rijs UPpevs* tl pij irapd rod 0€od fibvoPy dWd Kal rdp Oedp 
adrdp X&rpop b XyarTis Xap^dpcrai^ Kal piaObp oDrws vTrtptffvij rijs iaX/TOV 
rvpappldoSj 5 l bv Kal ijpQp 4>^ld€a6ai dUaiop fjp, cl 84 T(p irarpl, irpQrrov 
pj4v irws; ovk dir' ckcIpov ydp iKparodpeOa, bedrepop 8k ris 6 X6yos 
jMPoytPodt olfAa rkpireip Tarkpa^ 8s od8k rbv 'laadK kbi^aro irapd rod 
irarpbs irpoa(l>cpbpcpQv . . . ; bijiXop Hri Xappdpci pkp 6 irar^p odK aln^ffas 
odSk Seifdels ' dXXd Sid r^v olKOPoplap, Kal rb XPW^^ dyiacrff^pai r<p 
dv6pu)irlvip rod Oeod rbp dpffpwirop, tp* adrbs ijpds k^kXi/rai, rod rvpdpvoo 
filgi Kpariiaas Kal vpbs adrbp kiravaydyfi Std rod vtov pecriredaapros, Kal 
€ls rtpiip rod irarpbs rodro olKOvop-fiffapros^ V rd irdpra irapaxtufpwp 
ipalpcrai. rd pkv 8^ Xpiarod roiadra, Kal rd irXclia <riyS ffcffkaOut 
{Or. xlv. 22 ). 

* Cf. the fine statement of this position in Or. xix. : Kal Xdirrfp 
KarcKplSijp Airavarop dprl rijs piKpds ijdopijs (i.e. the tasting of the tree) 
Kal irbXcpop irpbs rbp *piXujdkvra Kaxm, 
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Gregory is quite aware of the difficulties, and states 
them clearly enough. The first objection, that it is not 
by the Father that man is held in bondage, Gregory 
makes no effort to meet. Indeed he could not meet it 
without revising his whole conception of sin. Never- 
theless, he concludes that it is the Father that receives 
the payment. The second objection which he feels is 
that the Father could not possibly take pleasure in the 
bloqd of His Son. To meet this he is able to offer a 
certain number of suggestions. These are of considerable 
interest as showing the strength and vigour of his thought. 
He avoids interpretations unworthy of God by pointing 
out that it was not by the Father that the price was 
demanded, and falls back upon the divine " economy,” 
the m3:stery of God’s government of the world.^ This 
has suggested to some the later Rectoral theory, but the 
phrase is left quite undeveloped, and Gregory passes to 
a loftier thought still. Humanity is to be saved through 
the Humanity in God. The Incarnation is the key to 
redemption, and not only the Incarnation as an earthly 
fact, but the Incarnation regarded as an eternal fact in 
the Divine being. This is not merely the participation 
of man in the creative Word, of which Athanasius had 
spoken. It is that thought of the Incarnation which wc 
have seen to be characteristic of the Greek fathers as a 
whole, but now conceived upon a higher plane. There is, 
perhaps, some connexion with Origen’s theory of the 
union of the Divine Word with the souls of men, and 
especially with the soul of Jesus, before this mundane 
stage of existence. The thought probably underlay the 
heresy of Gregory's contemporary, Apollinarius. But 
the nearest parallel comes a thousand years later, in the 
Scotist belief that the Incarnation had its place in the 
purpose of God quite apart from the Fall. Gregory has 

* This is apparently the sense of olKOfofUa here. The word is 
sometimes used to mean the Trinitarian aspect of the Godhead. Ter- 
tullian, writing against Praxeas, tells us that the Monarebians objected 
to the “ Economy*' in this sense. 
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elsewhere a view of the Incarnation more upon the lines 
of his contemporaries, emphasizing Christ’s experiences, 
His sufferings. His tears. His obedience, as representa- 
tive. He " pla}^ the part ” ^ of mankind, liiat we may 
make His experience ours. 

Other passages may be quoted to illustrate this 
mystical side of Gregory’s thought : 

God became man and died that we might live : we have died 
with Him to be purified ; we are raised from the dead with 
Him since we have died with Him ; we are glorified with*Him 
because we have risen with Him from the grave.® 

He has ascended the Cross and taken me with Him, to nail 
my sin on it.® 

And the same mysticism comes out in the sentences 
which follow the main passage under discussion, where 
Gregory rejects the use of the brazen serpent as a type 
of Christ, a use which goes back to the earliest days of 
Christianity, on the ground that the serpent represents 
sin as dead, whereas Christ is a principle not of death 
but of life. 

But this does not exhaust Gregoiy’s suggestions. 
He goes on to make it clear that God’s attitude to the 
devil is one of war, a conception recurring throughout 
this period, but seldom thrown into clear contrast with 
the thought of the devil as in some way the possessor of 
rights.^ And, finally, he suggests that the Son, who 
mediates our return to God, does so with the Father’s 
honour in view. Here we have, quite unexpectedly, the 
germ of Ansehn’s thought, though many years were to 
pass before this bore fruit in the Satisfaction theory. 

^ ApafjLaTovpycirai, See Or. xxx. 5, 6, cited by Bethune-Baker, 
op. cit. p. 344. 

* d€od aapKoofierov Kal v€Kpovfi^yqVf Xva <riv€- 

y€Kp<A}$ijix€y tv<x Kadapdp^v' <rvva.v4ffTrip,€p avyepeKpwOrifiev' o’VV' 

cBoid<rdrifji.ev ^TreiSri (rwav^<rTfjfi€P (Or. xlv. 28). 

* 'Exi rdp ffTavpbp dveXObvTos, K&pi avvaybvTO^^ tva. TrpoarjKthijip r^v 
ifx^v kfxapriav (Or. xxiv. 4). 

* It is curious that elsewhere (Or. xxxix. 13) Gregory admits that 
the adoption of the human form was an artifice, which led the devil 
to believe that he had only to deal with a being like ourselves, the 
Godhead being hidden beneath it. 
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It is indeed with the Satisfaction theory that Gregory’s 
whole conception has most affinity. The real signifi- 
cance of his criticism is the effort which it makes to pass 
from a deviJward to a Godward view of Atonement. To 
describe him as a precursor of Abelard and of modern 
writers of the type of Bushnell is quite misleading. It 
is true that statements may be quoted which seem to 
assign a purely ethical significance to Christ’s death. 

When He became man for our sake, and took the fashion of 
a slave, and was led to death for our sins, the Saviour did these 
things although, as God, He could have saved by His will alone, 
since He created all things by a word of command. But He 
offered us a thing greater and more fitted to strike us with 
shame, even fellowship in suffering and in degree.^ 

But such passages as this occur throughout the early 
fathers, and must not be taken as especially charac- 
teristic of Gregory’s thought. It would be more true 
to describe him as a mystic, since the highest elements 
of his thinking are mystical in type. But this again 
would be true of the majority of the Greek fathers, even 
of those who give their adherence most explicitly to 
transactional theories. It may be granted that Gregory 
stands apart from his age, but we must not therefore 
attempt to classify him in any age but his own. His 
conception of the Atonement was full and living, but 
the time had not come for its expression in definite 
doctrinal form. 

, It is of no importance to pursue the history of the 
doctrine of Atonement further through the various 
writers of the Greek Church. The thought of the East 
remains practically unchanged in its general outlines 
down to the time of John of Damascus, and with 
Augustine the centre of interest is transferred to the 
West. 

* ’EiteI xat iyffpwiros iy4¥fro Si' iiiJias xat So)}\ou fiopt^v di'cS^jaro, xal 
ifvip Twv dyofJLiQv TjfiC)v Odyaroy, raOra /liy 6 aumfip, Kal T(p 

$€\ifip,aTL pJ)yoy Beds aGurai Svydp^vot, iirel Kal rd frdvra irpoffrdyp.aTi 
(Fvyecrn^crarOf pxi^oy Sk Kal dvauTrrfriKiaTCpoy elai^yeyKcy TfpiVj rify avp.~ 

wd$€iav Kai rd djudri/uoy (Or, xix.). 
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We may pause to gather up the lines of speculation 
in the East as follows : 

1. Throughout the period, from the time of Origen, 
the Ransom theory is prominent whereverr writers are 
consciously attempting to give an explanation of the 
significance of the Cross. One or two writers challenge 
its conclusions, but Athanasius alone is in any degree 
free from its spell. Yet, despite its influence, this theory 
was never held alone, and its harshness is very largely 
covered by the less definite ideas with which it is 
associated. 

2. Sacrificial language, based in the main directly 
upon the Bible, constantly recurs. It was thus that the 
Godward aspect of Atonement found expression, but no 
attempt was made to reconcile this language with the 
metaphors of the Ransom theory. As in Origen, so in 
practically all his successors, the two groups of ideas 
stand side by side, apparently unrelated. 

3. The Moral conception of Atonement exercised a 
wide influence. Passages expressing this type of thought 
have been quoted from Irenaeus, Origen, and Gregory 
of Nazianzum, and the examples might easily have been 
multiplied. Many writers of the period emphasize the 
influence of the Death of Christ as an example inspiring 
the believer. But here again there is no consciousness 
of theory. 

4. Least conscious of all, and most suggestive, is the 
mystical language which writer after writer employs. 
The unity of the Christian believer with Christ, as the 
pre-existent Word (Justin, Athanasius), as Incarnate 
(Irenaeus, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzum), 
as dying (Irenaeus, Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of 
Nazianzum), as risen from the dead (Origen, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nazianzum), had evidently entered very 
deeply into the thought of the Eastern Church. 

It would hardly be untrue, in spite of the continued 
appearance of the Ransom theory, to say that the real 
mind of the early Greek fathers held to a combination of 
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Godward and manward conceptions of Atonement, 
expressed in sacrificial and ethical language respectively, 
and that these two aspects were framed as a single 
picture by the aid of the strong m3reticism characteristic 
of Eastern Christianity. And in this respect these 
writers show themselves true successors not only of the 
Apostolic fathers, but of St. Paul himself. 



CHAPTER V 


THE MIND OF THE EARLY FATHERS — THE WEST^ 

The Western Church has on the whole been practical 
rather than speculative, and many of the doctrines of 
the Church have not been developed appreciably since 
they were laid down by the Greek fathers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. In the case of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, however, we are dealing with a doctrine the 
developments of which have been almost exclusively 
Western. And though these more special developments 
really begin in the eleventh century, with the work of 
Anselm, it is of great interest to study the treatment 
of the subject in the earlier Western writers, and especi- , 
ally in Augustine, who marks the transition from East 
to West. 

It is not necessary to dwell further on the Ransom 
theory itself than has been done above. This remained 
the common property of all writers for many years to 
come. But it is only natural that we should find changes 
in the mode of presentation. The Western mind was 
very different from the Eastern in type. It was almost 
wholly lacking in that strong speculative m5^ticism 
which was so marked a feature in the East. Its interests 
were very largely ethical, and the great Roman system 
of jurisprudence has left its mark upon it in the legalistic 
bias which is everywhere visible. The idea of abstract 
justice meant far more to Rome than it had ever done 
to Greece, and it is thus natural to find that this is the 
thought which is emphasized in the West in connexion 
with the Atonement. 


88 
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The Ransom theory had been more or less loosely 
connected in the East with two rather divergent positions. 

There was in the first place the conception of God as 
at war with the devil, who was ultimately defeated by 
the Cross. This underlies the thought of Origen, and 
goes far to explain two such divergent positions as those 
of the two Gregories. To Gregory of Nyssa it seemed a 
mark of God’s wisdom that He should defeat His enemy 
so^ cleverly. To his friend Gregory of Nazianzum it 
seemed unworthy of God that He should make any con- 
cession to one with whom He was at war. In the West 
the same general attitude towards the conflict with the 
devil appears, for example, in Ambrose. But by degrees 
the Western mind gave a more ethical character to the 
conception. The struggle was not one of strength but 
of will, and it was the failure of the devil to make Jesus 
commit the least sin that constituted his defeat. The 
main importance of this view, which, as we have seen, 
occurs in Leo the Great and Gregory the Great, is in the 
stress which it lays upon the sinlessness, the absolute 
obedience, of Christ, a point which becomes central in 
Anselm. 

In the second place there had been the conception of 
a certain justice which only the death of Christ could 
satisfy. It was from a Western theologian, Irenaeus, 
that the thought had originally come, but it had been 
taken up, and to a certain extent developed, in the East. 
Usually the conception was not clearly thought out. 
The devil was regarded as having some vague right, 
however he came to possess it. There was also, however, 
the more definite suggestion that God’s sentence had been 
uttered against sin, and that that sentence might not 
fail. And in Athanasius there is side by side with this 
the further thought of the eternal law by which the 
corruption of sin naturally and inevitably ends in death. 

This conception of Justice, never, except in Athanasius, 
very prominent in the East, appealed strongly to the 
legal mind of the West. Quite a new stress is laid upon 
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it by Augustine and subsequent Latin writers.^ It is 
true that the theory of a transaction with the devil is 
retained, but all the emphasis is now laid upon the 
complete justice of that transaction. All tha»t God does 
is just. The devil is not deceived by God, but by his 
own great pride, which makes him think himself strong 
enough to claim the life of the holy Son of God.* 

But Augustine's real thought about the Atonement 
really lies far deeper than the transactional statement. 
The devil, great as is the part which he plays in 
Augustine’s writings, now begins to take a subordinate 
place. It is only by permission that he is a penal agent. 
His very existence, hke that of all created things, depends 
directly upon God. 

God did not indeed desert Ills own creature so as not to 
manifest f-Iimself as a God creating and making alive, and, in 
the midst of penal evils, even affording many good gifts to evil 
men. For He did not restrain His compassions in His anger. 
Nor did He lose man from the law of His own power when He 
permitted him to be in the power of the devil, for the devil 
himself is a stranger neither to the power of the Omnipotent, 
nor to His goodness.^ 

It is by God's just anger that man, for his sins, is sub- 
jected to the power of the devil. It is by God's com- 
passion tliat wrath is laid aside, and that the redemption 

^ It was by Augustine that this change of emphasis was brought 
about. Ambrose, writing just before Augustine, has the theory in 
its ordinary Eastern form. He speaks of the Incarnation as a deception 
practised upon the devil ( 0 pp. hi. lo. i, cited by Hagenbach). 
emphasizes, too, the fulfilment of the sentence pronounced by God 
against sin : “ suscepit mortem ut impleretur sententia” (De Fug, Saec, 7 ), 
But he does not press the thought further than Athanasius and Cyril 
of Jerusalem had done. It is interesting to find Ambrose using the 
idea of Satisfaction. Christ died, he says, ut satisfieret judicato 
(tb.). His emphasis on the conception of Sacrifice is also noteworthy. 

* See pp. 46 f. 

’ Nec ita sane Deus ^cseruit a*eaturam suam ut non se illi exhiberet 
Deum creantem et vivificautem, et inter poenalia mala etiam bona 
malls multa praestantem. Non euim contiuuit in ira sua miserationes 
suas. Nec homincm a lege suae potestatis amisit, quando in diaboli 
potestate esse permisit : quia nec ipse diabolus a potestate omnipotentis 
alienus est, sicut neque a bonitate (De trin, xiii. 12). 
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wrought by Christ is set on foot. The mystery of the 
Atonement lies in the very nature of God Himself. The 
Death of Christ is only an expression of something lying 
further back. And thus the whole problem as to the 
meaning of the Fact of Atonement is carried up to a 
higher plane, to a region where the old transactional 
metaphors are of little service. 

Augustine himself seems to be hardly aware of the 
gr^at questions that are thus raised. He never asks 
what it is that works this change from wrath to com- 
passion in God’s attitude towards man. Even where, 
as in the passage just quoted, Augustine reminds himself 
that God’s goodness had never failed completely, despite 
man’s sin, wrath and compassion remain contrasted 
states, and no reconciliation of them within the nature 
of Godhead is attempted. All his theological interest 
lies in the means by which God, through Christ, over- 
throws that dominion of the devil which He Himself has 
allowed, and he does not deal with the more fundamental 
problem which he has suggested. 

Yet this transference of the problem to the nature of 
the Godhead is really Augustine’s greatest contribution 
to the history of thought upon the subject of Atonement. 
The position of the devil has now become insignificant, 
and so the way is prepared for the Godward theories of 
Anselm and his successors, who saw the death of Christ 
as meeting, not the questionable rights of the devil, but 
the just demands of God’s eternal honour. 

Augustine himself, however, does not go beyond the 
asking of the question : 

What is the meaning of being " reconciled through the death 
of His Son ” ? Does it mean that while God the Father was 
angry with us He saw the death of His Son on our behalf and 
was placated towards us ? Can it be the fact that His Son was so 
far placated towards us as even to deign to die for us, but that 
the Father was so angry with us that, had not the Son died for 
us. He would not have been placated ? ^ 

^ Quid est, reconciliati per mortem Filii ejus ? Itane vero, cum 
irasceretur nobis Deus Pater, vidit mortem Filii sui pro nobis, et 
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For such a question the thought of the day was not pre- 
pared, and Augustine is as little ready with an answer as 
Gregory of Nazianzum had been. Usually he falls back 
upon the language of a transaction with the devil. This 
has been quoted above.^ and we need not dwell upon it 
further. Sometimes, however, like so many of his Eastern 
predecessors, he comes practically to the Moral argument. 
God might, he sa}^, have saved us in many ways, but 
that which was actually chosen was the most fitting^to 
reveal God’s love, and to provide us with an example. 

For what was so necessary for the building up of our hope, 
and for the freeing of the minds of mortals cast down by the 
condition of mortality itself from despair of immortality, as 
that it should be demonstrated to us at how great a price God 
rated us and how greatly He loved us.® 

It pleased God that . . . men, imitating Christ, should seek 
to conquer the devil by righteousness, not by might.® 

What greater reason could there be for the coming of the 
Lord than that God might show His love towards us, greatly 
commending it ? ... So that we too, in our turn, may love, 
and may lay down our life for our brethren, just as He laid 
down His life for us.* 

And so all His life on earth, through that manhood which 
He deigned to take, was an instruction in character.® 

placatus est nobis ? Numquid ergo Filius ejus usque adeo nobis 
jam placatus erat, ut pro nobis etiam dignaretur inori, Pater vero 
usque adeo adhuc irascebatur, ut nisi Filius pro nobis moreretur 
non placaretur ? {De Trin. xiii. ii). 

* See p. 46. ^ 

* Quid enim tarn necessarium fuit ad erigendam spem nostram, 
mentesque mortalium conditione ipsius mortalitatis abjectas ab 
immortalitatis desperatione liberandas, quam ut demonstraretur 
nobis quanti nos pendcrct Deus, quantumque ailigeret ? (De Trin. 
xiii. 10). The passage goes on to show that Christ did this by sharing 
our lot (“ consortium”). 

® Placuit Deo ut . . . homines, iinitantes Christum, justitia 
quaererent diabolum vincere non potentia [De Trin. xiii. 13). 

* Quae autem major causa est adventus Domini nisi ut ostenderet 

Deus dilectionem suam in nobis, commendans earn vehementer ? ... 

ut et nos invicem diligamus et quemadmodum ille pro nobis animam 
suam posuit, sic et nos pro fratribus animam ponamus (De Cat. Rud. 4). 

® Tota itaque vita ejus in terris, per hominem quern suscipere 
dignat us est, disciplina rnorum fuit {De Vera Relig. 16). 
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And sometimes Augustine approaches the conception of 
an infused righteousness, which shall make this new life 
possible for man. 

Man, even when most fully justified, is unable to lead a holy 
life, if he be not divinely assisted by the eternal light of right- 
eousness. God therefore heals us not only that He may blot 
out the sin which we have committed, but, furthermore, that 
He may enable us even to avoid sinning.^ 

But this ethical language, while valuable in its emphasis 
upon the love of God, makes no attempt to relate that 
love to His wrath. And the suggestions of sacrificial 
language which occur are little more than metaphors 
borrowed from the past, and do not carry the thought 
much further. 

For whereas by His death the one and most real sacrifice 
was offered up for us, whatever fault there was, whence princi- 
palities and powers held us fast as of right to pay its penalty, 
He cleansed, abolished, extinguished ; and by His own resur- 
rection He also called us whom He predestined to a new life.* 

For we indeed came to death through sin ; He through 
righteousness : and therefore as our death is the punishment 
of sin, so His death was made a sacrifice for sin.® 

In such hints as these, ethical and sacrificial, Augustine 
does not go beyond the current ideas of his age. 

In one respect, however, he makes a real advance 
towards the solution of the problem, though only in- 
directly. No writer since St. Paul, with the partial 
exception of Athanasius, had so clear and full a vision of 

‘ Sic et homo etiam perfectissime justificatus, nisi aetema luce 
justitiae divinitus adjuvetur, recte non potest vivere. Sanat ergo 
Deus, non solum ut deleat quod peccavimus, sed ut praestet etiam ne 
peccemus (De Nat, et GraU 26). 

* Morte sua quippe uno verissimo sacrificio pro nobis oblato, quid- 
quid culparum erat unde nos principatus et potetates ad luenda 
supplicia jure detinebant, purgavit, abolevit, cxstiiixit ; et sua 
resurrectione in no vain vitam nos praedestinatos vocavit {De Trin, 
iv. 13). 

* Nos enim ad mortem per peccatum venimus ; ille per justitiam : 
et ideo cum sit mors nostra poena peccati mors ilHus facta est hostia 
pro peccato {De Trin, iv. 12). 
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the stem realities of sin. By this vision all his theology 
was coloured, even in the days before the controversy 
with Pelagius. The depths from which the grace of God 
had raised him were never forgotten. To him, as to 
Athanasius, sin is no mere disobedience, lightly to be set 
aside, were it not for God's spoken word. He sees it 
as some horrible disease, an inherited corruption, deep- 
seated in the soul of all the race of Adam. And, unlike 
Athanasius, he lays enormous stress upon the guilty of 
this inherited sin. For Adam's sin all mankind lies under 
condemnation, and justice must be done. 

Naturally, therefore, Augustine has a very strong 
sense of the significance of Christ's sinlessness, His free- 
dom from all taint whether of original or of actual sin. 
It was this that freed Him from all obligation to die. 
The thought is no new one, but it now begins to receive 
a new emphasis. 

Herein lies the punishment in the death of the body, that 
the spirit leaves the body against its will, because it left God 
willingly . . . The spirit of the Mediator showed how it was 
through no punishment of sin that He came to the death of the 
flesh, because it did not leave Him against His will, but because 
He willed, when He willed, as He wuUed.^ 

As in previous writers we find the thought that this 
sinlessness prevented the devil from having any claim 
against Christ. 

Death found in Him nothing to punish ... for as (thg 
devil) had most unjustly put Christ to death, though there was 
no sin in Him to deserve death, it was most just that through 
Christ he should lose his hold of those who by sin were justly 
subject to the Ijondage in which he held them.® 


* Eaque sit poena in morte corporis ut spiritus, quia volens deseruit 
Deum, deserat corpus invitus . . . ; demons travit spiritus media toris, 
quam nulla poena peccati usque ad mortem cariiis accesserit, quia non 
cum deseruit invitus, sed quia voluit, qiiando voliiit, quomodo voluit 
{De Trin. iv. 13). 

® Mors nihil quod punirct iuvenit ; ut diabolus . . . quoniam 
Ipstim sine ullo peccati merito iniquissime occiderat, per ipsum justis- 
sime amitteret quos peccati merito detinebat (Enchir. 49). 
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But this is not the uppermost thought in Augustine’s 
mind when he contemplates the sinlessness of Christ. 
The devil is now but an agent under the supreme law of 
justice, that law of which, apart from Christ, man could 
neither obey the commands nor pay the penalties. In 
Christ alone does " justitia," which is both righteousness 
and justice, find its complete fulfilment. 

But the time for the development of this great thought 
along the lines of a Godward theory of Atonement had 
not yet come. Augustine’s thinking is hampered at 
every point by his legalistic language. When he says, 
for example, that the payment of the debt by Christ 
justly releases the debtors, if they believe in Him,‘ we 
can only feel that the metaphor has been strained beyond 
all meaning. Faith has no place in a civil court of justice. 
The transference to us of the efficacy of the atoning work 
of Christ remains utterly unexplained. The Greek 
fathers had been helped at this point by their mysticism, 
but mysticism was a thing very foreign to the Western 
mind. Augustine’s statements in this direction do not 
go very far. 

He wills His own to be one, but in Him, since they could 
not be so in themselves, separated as they are from one another 
by divers pleasures and desires and unclean nesses of sin ; whence 
they are cleansed through the Mediator, that they may be one 
in Him, not only through the same nature in wdiich all become 
from mortal men equal to the angels, but also through the same 
will most harmoniously conspiring to the same blessedness, and 
fused in some way by the fire of charity into one spirit.® 

Such language is very unlike the terse, full phrases of 
Athanasius or of St. Paul. And even in Augustine’s 

^ See, e.g,, De Trin. xiii, 10. 

® Vult esse suos uiium, scd in ipso ; quia in se ipsis non possciit, dis- 
sociati ab invicemperdiversas et cupiditates et immunditias peccatorum : 
unde mundantur per media torern, ut siiit in illo unum ; non tantum 
per eamdem naturam qua omnes ex hominibus inortalibus aequales 
angelis hunt, sed etiam per eamdem in eamdem beatitudinem con- 
spirantem concordissimam vohmtatem, in unum spu'itum quodam 
modo igne charitatis conflatam {De Trin* iv. 9). Cf. De Pecc. Met, 
26-39, Serm* 144. 2, 2, quoted by Franks, op. cit. 
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m5reticisni, such as it is, the ethical, Western type of 
mind makes itself apparent. It has in view primarily 
the restoring of right relations between man and man. 
Of a mystical union between man and God there is very 
little trace. 

When we pass to the later writers of the Western 
Church we find the influence of Augustine everywhere. 
The resemblance is not merely general, due to the 
legalistic and non-mystical character of the Western 
mind, but extends even to direct echoes of thought and 
phrase. Little violence to historical sequence would be 
done if we were to pass straight from Augustine to 
Anselm. Throughout this long interval there is practi- 
cally no advance. The old theory of a transaction with 
the devil remains, often stated in the very crudest 
manner. There is even some reversion to the thought of 
the Incarnation as a deception practised by God upon the 
devil. This idea had seemed abhorrent to Augustine, 
but it reappears in Leo the Great, and is not wholly 
lacking in later writers.^ As a rule, however, Augustine’s 
view that the devil was deceived by his own pride is 
adopted. And there is, further, a constant tendency to 
emphasize Godward and manward aspects of the trans- 
action. Especially prominent is the emphasis upon its 
complete justice, an emphasis which prepares the way 
for the Satisfaction theory. Statements in the direction 
of the Moral theory are also not infrequent. The great 
exponent of this theory, Abelard, who comes at the close 
of the period, was by no means as isolated a thinker as 
is often supposed. 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to pause long over the 
early Latin theologians. What has been already said 
concerning Leo the Great may perhaps suffice, and, as 
an example of the general tendencies of the period, we 
may turn to Gregory the Great, a writer who has also a 
certain individual interest because of the approximation 
of some of his language to the later Penal view. 

• E.g. in Luther. 
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In Gregory we find the old transactional theory stated 
quite crudely, though with Augustine's modification that 
it is the devil's pride that causes his deception : 

And so our Lord, when He came to redeem mankind, made 
as it were a sort of hook of Himself for the death of the 
devil. 1 

Him who for His weakness he despised and thought to be 
but man, he felt by His power to be more than man.* 

Savouring of nought but pride, when he saw Him in humility 
he doubted of His being God.® 

Through his excessive presumption the ancient foe lost even 
him whom he possessed by the legal right of wicked persuasion, 
and when he boldly attacked Him against whom he had no claim, 
he rightly lost him whom by a sort of justice he held.* 

'We find also the modified ethical conception of the 
contest with the devil, in which he is defeated not by 
force but by the unswerving obedience of One over 
whose will no temptation had any power. 

When the ancient foe saw Him after His baptism he presently 
assailed Him with temptations, and was defeated in his attempts 
to creep by divers approaches into His inmost soul, and was 
laid low by the integrity of His unconquerable will.® 

And as in other early writers this language is com- 
bined with sacrificial phrases, no attempt being made to 
reconcile the two groups of metaphors. 

^ Dominus itaqiie nostcr ad human! generis redemptionem veniens 
velut quemdam de se in necem diaboli hamum fecit {Moral, xxxiii. 7). 

* Sed quern infirmitate despectum hominem credidit, virtute supra 
hominem sensit {Moral, xxx, 25). 

* Nil quippe nisi superbum sapiens, dum esse hunc humilem conspicit 
Deum esse dubitavit {Moral, ii. 24). 

* Antiquus hostis per excessum praesumptionis suae eum etiam 
perdidit quern iniquae persuasionis lege possedit ; et dum audacter 
eum in quo nihil sibi competebat appetiit, jure ilium quern quasi juste 
tenebat amisit {Moral, xvii. 30). 

® Hunc ergo cum post baptisma vidit antiquus hostis mox tenta- 
tionibus impetiit, et per diversos aditus ad iuteriora ejus molitus 
irrepere, victus est, atque ipsa inexpugnabilis mentis ejus integritate 
prostratus {Moral, xvii. 30). 


H 
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He wrought a sacrifice for us ; He displayed on behalf of 
sinners His body, a victim witliout sin, which through its man- 
hood could die, and through its righteousness could cleanse.* 

Such ideas as these were characteristic di the age in 
which Gregory lived. But, like Augustine, he was very 
conscious of their inadequacy. Even in its modified 
fonn the idea of a conquest of the devil failed to explain 
cither the apparent change in the attitude of God or the 
way in which the fruits of that conquest become available 
for man. Gregory has something to say upon both parts 
of the problem. 

He has, in the first place, a very clear discussion of 
the justice of God, a discussion which is freed from its 
most confusing factor by the complete ignoring of the 
devil and his quasi-rights. 

But \vc must consider how He can be just, and can dispose 
all things justly, if He condemns Him who ought not to be 
punished. For our Mediator owed no punishment for Himself, 
since He wrought nothing that could infect Him with guilt. 
But if He had not undergone a dcwith that was not His due. 
He would never have freed us from the death due to us. There- 
fore, though the leather is just, yet when He punishes the Just 
He orders all things justly ; because through Him He justifies 
all things, in that on behalf of sinners He condemns Him who is 
without sin, so that all the elect might rise up to the height of 
righteousness in Him in whom He who is above all endures 
the penalties of our unrighteousness. . . . For the rust of vice 
can only be purged by the fire of torment. And so He came, 
without fault, freely to submit Himself to the torment, that 
the punishments due to our iniquity might lose their rightful 
victims, in that they unjustly held Him who was free from their 
power. 2 


^ I 'ecit pro nobis sacrificiuiii, corpus suum exhibuit pro poccatoribus 
victimam sine peccato, quae et humanitate mori et justitia mundare 
potuisset {Moral, xvii. 30). 

* Sed pensandum est quomodo justus sit et omnia juste disponat 
si eum qui non debet puiiiri condemnat. Mediator etenim noster 
puniri pro semetipso non debuit, quia nullum culpae contagium per- 
petravit, Sed si ipse indebitam non susciperet iiunquam nos a debita 
morte liberarct. Pater ergo cum justus sit, justum puniens, omnia 
juste disponit ; quia per hoc cuncta justificat, quod cum qui sine 
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The passage is a notable one as being the first clear 
discussion of the apparent contradiction between the 
justice of God and the injustice of the punishment of 
One who was innocent. The last sentence is an un- 
fortunate reminiscence of Augustinian language, but the 
remainder of the discussion has hardly any parallel until 
the Reformation, with its theories of vicarious penal 
suffering. Such views were quite foreign to the ordinary 
thought of the early Church, but they were a natural 
outcome of any theorising which paid sole attention to 
the Godward aspect of Atonement. In Gregory we see 
the beginning of a tendency which might well have pro- 
duced the full Penal theoiy in the eighth or ninth century, 
had not the Dark Ages intervened. When in the eleventh 
century theology shook off its sleep the whole conception 
of God's justice had changed, and the development of 
the Godward theory took a very different course. 

In Gregorj', indeed, the discussion is not carried very 
far. He is content with the assertion, unexplained and 
undefended, that the punishment of the innocent sets 
free those who are guilty. There is no discussion of the 
exact equivalence of Christ’s punishment with that due 
to us. Nor does Gregory attempt to make it clear how 
one injustice can make just a lapse of justice, save to 
point out that it was by His own choice, and not in- 
voluntarily, that Christ underwent suffering and death. 
And he touches upon a much higher thought when he 
acids that the result of the Atonement upon the elect is 
" the height of righteousness,” and no mere barren 
remission of sins. 

And this brings us to the second feature of Gregory's 
thought, his strong grasp of the manward aspect of 


peccato est pro peccatoribus damn at ; ut eo elect«i omnia ad culmen 
justitiae surgerent, quo is qui est super omnia daranainjustitiae nostrae 
sustineret. . . . Rubigo quippe vitii purgari non potuit nisi igne 
tormenti. Venit itaque sine vitio, qui se subjicerct sponte tormento ; 
ut debita nostrae iniquitati supplicia eo reos suos juste amitterent, quo 
hunc a semetipsis liberum injustc tenuissent {Moral, iii. 14). 
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Atonement. Gregory is careful not to assign the whole 
responsibility for the sufferings of Christ to Satan, 
thereby lifting it from the shoulders of man. Pilate, 
Judas, the chief priests, acted as " Satan's members." 

Who does not know that of that same Satan all they are 
members who are joined unto him by living frowardly ? . . . 
When therefore the Lord for our redemption delivered Himself 
into the hands of Satan's members, what else was it than that 
He allowed Satan's hand to rage against Himself, so that that 
which laid Him low outwardly, set us free both outwardly And 
inw'ardly.' 

The responsibility is man's, andtheredemption is man's 
too, and in no merely external sense. It is a deliverance 
which not only sets man free from the punishment of sin 
but also inspires him to live righteously. In one passage 
the Penal and Moral theories are explicitly combined : 

For the Redeemer of mankind, who was made the Mediator 
between God and man through the flesh, because that He alone 
appeared righteous among men, and yet, even though without 
sin, was nevertheless brought to the punishment of sin, did 
both convict man that he might not sin, and withstand God 
that He might not smite ; He gave an example of innocence, 
and endured the punishment of wrongdoing. Thus by suffer- 
ing He convinced both the one and the other, in that He both 
rebuked the sin of man by inspiring righteousness, and moderated 
the wrath of the Judge by undergoing death. To either task 
He set His Hand, giving to men examples that they might 
imitate, and displaying to God in Himself those works whereby 
He might be reconciled to men.* 

^ Quis nesciat quod ejusdem Satanae membra sunt omnes qui^i 
perverse vivendo jiinguntur ? . . . cum ergo se pro nostra redemptione 
Dominus membrorum Satanae manibus tradidit, quid aliud quam 
ejusdem Satanae manum in se saevire permisit ; ut unde ipse exterius 
occumberet inde nos exterius interiusque liberaret ? (Moral, iii. i6). 

* Redemptor qiiippe huinani generis, mediator Dei et hominis per 
camem factus, quia Justus in hominibus solus apparuit, et tamen ad 
poenam culpae etiam sine culpa pervenit, et hominem arguit ne de- 
linqueret, et Deo obstitit ne feriret, exempla inuocentiae praebuit, 
poenam malitiae suscepit. Patiendo ergo utrumque arguit qui et 
culpam hominis justitiam aspirando corripuit, et iram Judicis moriendo 
temperavit ; atque in utrisque manum posuit, quia et exempla hominibus 
quae imitarentur praebuit, et Deo in se opera, quibus erga homines 
placaretur, ostendit (Moral, ix. 39). This makes a near approach to 
the later phrase “ justitia infusa.” 
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The example which Christ has given us to follow is a 
great thing, but by itself it is not enough. The grace of 
God must not merely open the gate by putting away sin, 
not merel]? show us the way by giving us an example of 
godly life, but must also support us as we walk therein. 
Here and elsewhere ^ Gregory approaches the idea, 
and almost the language, of the doctrine of " infused 
righteousness,” which was to become a commonplace of 
later theology. The new life won by Christ in His 
resurrection must come into our hearts here and now. 

To this end, therefore, the Lord appeared in the flesh, that 
He might arouse the life of man by His warnings, might inspire 
it by giving it examples, might redeem it by dying, might restore 
it by rising again. ^ 

This is the Moral Theory, but in a stronger form than 
that in which it appears in most of the earlier Western 
theologians. The thought of a new life, a new righteous- 
ness, implanted in the hearts of sinful men had lain at 
the very root of the Pauline theology, and had always 
been implicit in the mysticism of the East, with its vision 
of the union of man and God brought about in Christ. 
It was this mysticism that gave the necessary fulness of 
meaning to phrases about the example set by Christ for 
man to follow. But with the decline of mysticism in the 
West such language threatened to become barren and 
empty. And thus it was that the conception of ” in- 
fpsed righteousness,” itself really mystical in character, 
though often stated in a singularly literal and unmystical 
way, came to receive formal expression. 

With the passing of Gregory Western theology enters 
the long night of the Dark Ages. Save for the Neo- 
Platonist and mystic, John Scotus Erigena, the history 
of theological thought shows no names of outstanding 

^ E.g. Moral, xviii. 40, a very suggestive passage, where Gregory 
speaks of the grace bestowed upon the Penitent Thief. 

* Ad hoc itaque Dominus apparuit in came ut humanam vitam 
admonendo excitaret, exempla praebendo accenderet, inoriendo red* 
imeret, resurgendo repararet {Moral, xxi. 6). 
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importance. And though Erigena had his own peculiar 
theory of the Atonement it exercised little or no influence 
upon later writers, and need not be dwelt upon here.^ 

The new era of intellectual vigour dawned towards 
the end of the eleventh century, when the strong specula- 
tive mind of Anselm, the greatest of the pioneers of 
scholasticism, faced the old problems of theology afresh. 
In no direction did his work produce more lasting results 
than in connexion with the doctrine of the Atoneme^it. 
The theory which he framed of a satisfaction offered to 
God remained dominant until the Reformation, and has 
underlain much of the thought of even more recent times. 

To the Satisfaction theory we must return. Before 
doing so, liowevcr, we must pause to notice the closing 
phases of the patristic period proper. The influence of 
Anselm did not immediately dominate his younger con- 

^ For a good sketch of Erigeiia’s position see Oxcnhain, op. cit. 
pp. 171*4* Erigena was rather a philosopher than a theologian, and 
his thought is Eastern in type rather than Western. He w'as largely 
under the influence of the works ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
which he translated, and of Maximus. His general theory is very 
pantheistic in type, but its Platonism shows several points of contact 
with Greek Fathers. His view of the Fall resembles that of Origen. 
“ Homo prius in se ipso lapsus est quam a diabolo tentaretur, non 
enim credibile cst cundem hominem ot in contemplatione aeternae 
pacis stetisse, et, suadente femiiia, serpentis veneno corrupta, corruisse ** 
{De Div. Nat. iv. p. 196). Thus man was separated from God, the 
Creator, in whom are the archetypes of all creation, and the mind of 
man was divided from that of which it was the image. That the 
union of the Creator and the created, tlie idea and the thing, might Ije 
restored, the Word took human nature, and, therewith, all created 
nature. Thus, as in the Greek Fathers, the Incarnation is made the 
key of reconciliation. For the death of Christ little place is found. 
Erigena reg.'irds the destruction of the body as a boon rather than as 
suffering. It is tlie last hold that dissolution has upon man, and 
therewith he passes back to the realms of the pure contemplation of 
the ideal, from which he had fallen by his sin. Erigena finds a curious 
significance in the Resurrection. He ascribes to the Fall the division 
of ideal humanity into the sexes, each imperfect in itself. The restora- 
tion of ideal, undivided, humanity, as it was before the Fall, results 
from the Resurrection : “ Non enim in sexu corporeo sed in homine 
tantum surrexit ex mortuis, in ipso enim nec masculus nec fcmiiia 
erat ” (ib. ii. p. 49), This idea of the division of the sexes goes back to 
Plato (Symposium^ 190 n ff.). 
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temporaries, and in the earlier part of the twelfth century 
there still remained exponents of the traditional view. 
The greatest of these was Bernard of Clairvaux, who was 
moved to atiger by the outspoken rationalism of Abelard. 
He writes as the indignant champion of authority, up- 
holding the doctrines which had been taught for so long 
by the doctors of the Church, and crying out for the 
condemnation of the audacious critic who had ventured 
to^dispute them. Abelard’s doctrine of redemption is 
one of the points especially singled out for attack. 

The controversy between Bernard and Abelard is 
very significant, and its bearing is often misunderstood. 
Abelard is commonly regarded as a solitary exponent 
of the Moral theory, one bom out of due time, remote 
from the thought of his age. But sucli a conception is 
very largely erroneous. Abelard stands by no means 
alone. In some ways he illustrates well the tendencies 
of his day. Like Gregory of Nazianzum, while he rebels 
against the prevalent statements of the Atonement, he 
remains, in his less theological moments, very much 
under their influence. It is certainly true that he 
presents the Moral aspect of the Atonement with a 
fulness and a vigour unparalleled until modern times. 
But this aspect was no new one. We have found it 
developed again and again by earlier writers, both Greek 
and Latin, though, indeed, always in subordination to 
transactional statements of different kinds. Great 
stress is laid upon it by several of Abelard’s contem- 
poraries, notably by his friend, Robert Pulleyn, and by 
Peter Lombard, while his great opponent, Bernard, is 
by no means free from its influence. It is really mainly 
in emphasis that he differs from these writers, though he 
laid himself peculiarly open to attack by the vigorous 
language in which he couched his criticisms and by his 
readiness to cast aside the venerated traditions of the 
past. His life, too, was no commendation of his 
doctrine. He was, in fact, an opponent who played 
into Bernard’s hand. His condemnation was easily 
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secured, but whether it was wholly deserved is open to 
question. 

The views for which Abelard was condemned are to be 
found in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
His central thesis is the Cross as the manifestation of the 
love of God, and to the thought of this love he con- 
tinually returns. The justification of man is the kindling 
of this divine love in his heart in the presence of the Cross. 
And to love is to be free from the slavery of sin, to att^ 
to the true liberty of the sons of God. Our j ustification and 
reconciliation, he says, consist in the singular grace shown 
to us in the Incarnation, and in the endurance of Christ 
in teaching us by word and by example even unto death. 

Tliat fired by so great a benefit of Cod’s grace, true love 
may not fear to suffer anything on His behalf.^ 

And he continues : 

Thus our redemption is that loftiest love inspired in us by 
the passion of Christ, which not only frees us from the slavery 
of sin, but also gives us the true freedom of the sons of God, 
that we may be wholly filled not with fear, but with love of Him 
who has displayed such grace to us. . . . He testifies, therefore, 
that He came to extend among men this true liberty of love.* 

The thought is repeated elsewhere : 

It is to be noted that the apostle here clearly expresses the 
mode of our redemption through the death of Christ, viz. when 
he says that He died for us to no other end than that true liberty 
of love might be propagated in us, through that loftiest love 
which He displayed to us.^ 

^ Ut tanto diviiiae gratiae accensi bcneficio, nil jam tolerare propter 
ipsum vera reformidet caritas (on Rmn, iii. 26). 

* Redernptio itaque nostra est ilia summa in nobis per passionem 
Christi dilectio, quae non solum a servitutc peccati liberat sed veram 
nobis filiorum Dei libertatem acquirit ; ut amore ejus potius quam 
timore cuncta implcamus, qui nobis tautam exbibuit gratiam. . . . 
Ad hanc itaque veram caritatis libertatem in hominibus propagandam se 
venisse testatur (ibid.). 

* Notandum vero cst apostolum hoc loco niodum nostrae redemp- 
tionis per mortem Christi patenter exprimere cum videlicet cum pro 
nobis non ob aliud mortuura dicit, nisi per veram illam caritatis liber- 
tatem in nobis propagandam,' per hanc videlicet qua nobis exhibuit 
summam dilectionem (on Rom. v. 5). 
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And he goes on to explain that this exhibition of love 
was made : 

By dying for us while we were yet sinners.* 

% 

These two passages are noteworthy as being an attempt 
to set the ethical, manward, aspect of Atonement in a 
primary and not in a secondary place. The thought 
that the display of God's love inspires love in man is no 
new one. Many writers had said that the example of 
Clftist fired men to imitate His endurance in suffering. 
But, in these passages at least, Abelard seems to regard 
this as a complete account of Redemption. As Moberly * 
says : “ It is a matter for sincere regret that he seems to 
lay so much causal stress upon the ‘ exhibition ’ of the 
love of the Cross, as though he conceived it as working 
its effect mainly as an appeal, or incitement, to feeling.” 

That this is no mere casual language is shown by the 
very definite attempt which Abelard makes to expound 
this theory in relation to the putting away of sin. The 
Law, he says, had commanded that love of God and of 
our neighbour which is justification, but had failed to 
enforce its command. In Christ the appeal of love 
succeeds where the Law had failed. 

The true love of Christ as God and of our neighbour is com- 
pelled by that greatest of benefits which he displayed to us ; 
and this is the condemnation of sin in us, that is the destruction 
of all offence and guilt through the love inspired by this greatest 
of benefits. 3 

f 

He goes on to explain that this is what is intended when 
Christ is called a victim for sin. Remission of sins and 
reconciliation are wrought in His blood, but the power 
is love, love in God working as love in us. Such teaching 

^ Pro nobis scilicet adhuc peccatoribus moriendo {ibid.), 

* Op. cit. p. 375. The above paragraphs are much indebted to 
Moberly's admirable and sympathetic sketch. 

* Ipsum quippe Christum taiiquam Deum, ipsum proximum vere 
diligere, summum illud beneficium, quod nobis exhibuit, compcllit; 
quod est in nobis peccatum damnare, id*cst, reatum omnem et culpam 
destruerc!! per caritatem ex hoc suramo beneficio (on Rom. viii. 3). 
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as this was clearly quite incompatible with the old trans- 
actional theories, and Abelard made no attempt to veil 
the inconsistency. He drew attention to it, indeed, by 
his explicit interpretations of sacrificial and trhnsactional 
language in terms of his own theory. It was not without 
reason that Bernard took alarm. In the letter which he 
wrote accusing Abelard to Pope Innocent II. he fastens 
upon these more extreme statements, and exposes their 
weaknesses with great rhetorical vigour. ^ 

He holds and argues that it must be reduced just to this, 
that by His life and teaching He handed down to men a pattern 
of life, that by His suffering and death He set up a standard of 
love. Did He then teach righteousness and not bestow it ; 
reveal love and not infuse it ; and so return to His own place ? ^ 

The Father did not demand the blood of the Son, but yet 
He accepted it when offered ; thirsting not for blood but for 
salvation, for salvation was in the blood — salvation, of course, 
and not, as that fellow thinks and writes, the mere display of 
love. For he sums up the string of invectives which, impiously 
and unguardedly, he has vomited out against God by saying 
that the whole reavson for the appearance of God in the flesh was 
our education, or, as he says lower down, our instruction, by 
His word and example ; the whole reason for His suffering and 
death was the display or commendation of His love towards us. 2 

But what profit is it that He has instructed us if He has not 
restored us ? ... If Christ’s benefit consisted only in the 
display of good works, it remains but to say that Adam only 
harmed us by the display of .sin.® 

^ Ad id solum putat et disputat redigendum, ut traderct hominibus 
formam vitae vivendo et docendo ; patiendo autem et moriendo cari- 
tatis metam praefigeret. Ergo docuit justitiam et non dedit ; ostenefit 
caritatem sed non infudit ; et sic rediit in sua? [Tractatm ad Infwcentium 
II. PofUificem contra quaedam capitula errorum Abaelardi ; Ep. 190. 7). 

* Non requisivit Deus Pater sanguinem Filii, sed tamcn acceptavit 
oblatum ; non sanguinem sitiens, sed salutem, quia salus erat in sanguine. 
Sal us, plane, et non sicut iste sapit et scribit sola caritatis ostensio. 
Sic enim condudit tot calumnias et invectioues suas quas in Deum 
tarn impic quam imperitc evomuit, ut dicat : Totum esse quod Deus in 
cariie apparuit, nostrum de verbo et exemplo ipsius institutioncm, sive 
ut postmodum dicit, instructionem ; totum quod passus et mortuus est, 
suae erga nos caritatis ostensionem vel comraendationem (ib. 8). 

* Ceterum quid prodest quod nos instituit si non restituit ? . , . 
si omne quod profuit Christus in sola fuit osteasione virtutum, restat 
ut dicatur quod Adam quoque ex sola peccati ostensione nocucrit {ib. 9). 
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On this presentation and refutation of his case Abelard 
was condemned unheard. His extremest statements 
were taken as representative of his whole position and 
were even e^caggerated by Bernard’s rhetoric. His very 
real concessions to traditional language were ignored. 
And yet, whatever may be thought of the justice of the 
whole procedure, there is no doubt that Bernard saw the 
true bearing of Abelard’s thought, and that his criticism 
exposed a real weakness. It was the Pelagian danger 
over again, as the last of the above passages points out,^ 
and if pressed to its logical conclusion could only tend 
to belittle both the sin of man and the grace of God. 
The whole standpoint is that of an individualist who does 
not appreciate adequately either the solidarity of man- 
kind in sin, or the solidarity of the redeemed in Christ. 
Abelard is no mystic, and has failed to appreciate the 
great truth, so clearly set forth by the writers of the early 
Church, of the summing up of humanity in Christ, so 
that the experiences and sufferings of Christ are ours too. 
And he has failed equally to grasp the equivalent truth 
which was replacing the Greek mysticism in the West, 
the doctrine of infused righteousness. And so the Cross 
remains for him a mere incentive to love, making its 
appeal to emotion and to feeUng, but not entering 
in the power of the Holy Spirit into the very heart of 
man. 

To this extent, then, Bernard is justified. He saw a 
real weakness and he exposed it effectively and relent- 
lessly. Yet he did no justice to the real devotional value 
which this Moral aspect of Atonement could possess. 
Moberly cites an admirable example of this devotion 
from Abelard’s letters to Heloissa. A sentence or two 
may be quoted : 

Gaze upon Him as He goes out to be crucified for thee, laden 
with His own cross. Be thou of the people and of the women 

' In the context Bernard refers explicitly to tlie Pelagian character 
of Abelard’s thought. 
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who were bewailing and lamenting Him. . . . Suffer thou with 
Him who suffered willingly for thy redemption, and be thou 
pierced with Him who was crucified for thee. . . . So, with 
love's utter devotion be thou pierced to the heart.J 

It may be true that the theory does not really account 
for the devotion, that it ignores the dreadful reality of 
sin as a condition of the soul, that it fails to apprehend 
the fulness of the working of the grace of God. Yet the 
devotion is there, deep and unquestionable, and in the 
language of that devotion Abelard more than once goes 
back to language such as Bernard himself might have 
used. 

He has bought thee, not with what is His but with Himself. 
With His own blood He bought thee and redeemed thee. See 
what right He has over thee, and consider of how high a price 
thou art. . . . Thou art greater than heaven, greater than the 
world, for thy price is the very Creator of the world.* 

Bernard may be excused for not knowing this letter, 
but he must have known, and should in fairness have 
quoted the similar language which appears, side by side 
with the passages given above, in the Commentary on 
Romans. 

It is written in the Epistle of Peter that we have been re- 
deemed by the precious blood of the Only-begotten, bought 
withqut doubt from one whose slaves we were and who named 
the price he desired for the release of his property. Now we 
were held by the devil, to whose side we had been drawn by our 
sins. And so he named as our price the blood of Christ.* 

* Intuere hunc exeuntem ad crucifigendum pro tc et bajulant^m 
tibi crucem. Esto de populo et de mulieribus quae plangebant et 
lament abantur cum. . . , Patienti spent e pro redemptione tua com- 
patere, et super crucifixo pro te compungere. . . . Super his toto 
devotionis affectu compungere (Ep, 5). 

* Emit te istc non suis sed soipso. Proprio sanguine emit te, et 
redemit. Quantum jus in te habeat vide, et quam preciosa sis intuere. 
. . . Major es coelo, major es mundo ; cujus pretium ipse conditor 
mundi fact us est (ibid,), 

* Script um est in epistola Petri quia redempti sumus precioso 
sanguine unigeniti, ab aliquo sine dubio empti cujus eramus servi, qui 
et pretium proposuit quod voluit ut diinitteret quod tenebat. Tenebat 
autem nos diabolus, cu idistricti eramus peccatis nostris. Poposcit 
ergo pretium nostrum sanguinem Christi (on Rom. iv. 11). 
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This passage is, of course, not Abelard’s own, being a 
verbatim quotation from Origen,^ whose Commentary 
on Romans ^as clearly before him, in the Latin version. 
But it is at least significant that he should have made 
the quotation. And the same thoughts reappear at 
intervals. 

That He might justly deliver us from the dominion of sin or 
the devil.* 

(?od caused His co-cternal Wisdom to assume passible and 
mortal humanity, that while He subjected Himself to the punish- 
ment of sin, He might appear to have a personal share in the 
flesh of sin, i.e. the flesh that is conceived in sin.* 

And on Rom. iv. 25, he supplies that which Bernard 
accused him of denying. 

In two ways He is said to have died for our faults : first, 
because the faults for which He died were ours, and wc com- 
mitted the sins of which He bore the penalty ; secondly, that 
by dying He might remove our sins, might take away the 
penalty of our sins, introducing us into Paradise at the price 
of His own death, and might, by the display of such grace, 
draw our minds away from the will to sin, and incline them to 
the fullest love of Himself.* 

It is true that Abelard's heart is in this last thought, 
the Moral aspect of Atonement, and Bernard was justified 
in singling it out for criticism. But it was not fair to 
argue that he ignored the change in our hearts from sin 

to righteousness, however unsatisfactory it may be to 

• 

* In Rom, ii. 13, quoted above, p. 37, 

■ Ut nos juste a dominio peccati sive diaboli possit eruere (on Rom* 
vii. ad fin,), Abelard also states this thought explicitly in his Apologia, 

* Coaetemam sibi sapieiitiam fecit humiliari usque ad assumptionem 
passibilis et mortalis hominis, ita ut per poenam peccati cui subjacebat, 
ipse ctiam carnem peccati, id est in peccato conceptam, habere videretur 
(on Rom, viii. 3). 

* Duobus modis propter delicta nostra mortuus dicitur, turn quia 
nos deliquimus propter quod ille moreretur, et peccatum commisimus 
cujus ille poenam sustinuit, turn etiam ut peccata nostra moriendo 
tolleret, i.e. poenam peccatorum introducens nos in Paradisum pretio 
suae mortis auferret, et, per exhibitionem tantae gratiae, . . . animos 
nostros a voluntate pcccandi retraheret, et in suinmam suam dilec* 
tionem intenderet (on Rom, iv. 25). 
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regard this simply as due to the exhibition or display of 
God's love. Abelard's instinctive feeling of the power 
of love as a triumphant force was a true one, even though 
he failed to give that feeling coherent expression. To 
this extent he was undoubtedly in advance of his age. 
But where his own thought was lacking he was just as 
ready as his contemporaries to fall back upon the lan- 
guage of tradition. And even though he fails utterly to 
reconcile the two modes of thought, and seems tc be 
wholly without that reserve of mysticism which had been 
the strength of so much of the earlier theology, it is yet 
quite unjust to him to leave unnoticed the passages in 
which he conforms to the ordinary thought of his day. 
Despite Bernard's accusations it was on the basis of 
tradition that Abelard was able to be original. It was 
perhaps partly because of the influence of tradition that 
he did not carry his thought far enough for it to be a 
complete and self-consistent whole. 

Orthodoxy is seldom as intexesting as heterodoxy, 
and Bernard's own view of the Atonement seems almost 
timid beside the daring speculations of his opponent. 
Yet, defender of traditional authority though he be, he 
is no mere traditionalist. He has his own contribution 
to make and sometimes strains the thought of his pre- 
decessors almost to breaking - point. His position is 
outlined in his letter against Abelard. Largely for the 
sake of traditional authority he restates the transactional 
theory, very much on the lines, and even in the language, 
of Augustine. 

Since none the less he laid his hands on the innocent one, he 
most justly Jost those whom he held, since Me who owed nothing 
to death by accepting the injury of death rightly loosed both 
from the debt of death and from the power of the devil him who 
was liable to them.*^ 

^ Cum nihilominus innocenti manus injecit, justissime quos tenebat 
amisit : quando is qui morti nil debebat, accepta mortis injuria, jure 
ilium qui obnoxius erat, et mortis debito, et diaboli solvent dominio 
{Ep. 190. 6). 
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Bat like Augustine Bernard emphasizes the justice of 
this in such a manner that the devil passes almost out 
of sight altogether. 

But although we call the devil's power just, we do not so 
term his will also. . , . For it is not in accordance with power 
but in accordance with will that any one is called just or unjust. 
The devil then had this right, such as it was, over man, justly 
permitted, though not justly acquired, but wickedly usurped. 
Thus, then, man was justly held captive ; but in such a manner 
thftt the justice was not in man, nor in the devil, but in God.^ 

This thought, if worked out to its conclusion, clearly 
demands a Godward theory of Atonement, whether on 
the. penal lines suggested by Gregory the Great, or of 
the t5rpe of Anselm's Satisfaction theory. And the 
influence of Anselm's language is clearly shown in the 
context. 

That the satisfaction of One may be imputed to all, even as 
One bare the sins of all ; nor was it one who sinned, and another 
who made satisfaction, for the Head and the body is one Christ. 
The Head therefore made satisfaction for the members.® 

But though we have here an echo of Anselm’s language, 
Bernard has not understood, or adopted, the Satisfaction 
theory. His thought is indeed one that is even more 
profound, for he has grasped, what so few of the Latin 
theologians ever grasped, the great truth of the solidarity 
of mankind in Christ, the Head who suffered for his 
members, and in whom His members suffer. Bernard 
was, indeed, one of the greatest of the mystics, and here 
his mysticism reveals itself, giving life to the dry bones 
of traditional theology. He framed no new theory, 

^ Caeteruin etsi justam clicinius diaboli postestatem, non tamen et 
voluntatem. . . . Non eiiira a potestate, sed a voluntate, justus 
iiijustusve quis dicitur. Hoc ergo diaboli quoddam in horainem jus, 
etsi non jure acquisitum, sed nequiter usurpatura, juste tamen per* 
missum. Sic itaque homo juste captivus tenebatur; ut tamen nec in 
homine nec in diabolo ilia esset justitia, sed in Deo (ib. 5). 

* Ut videlicet satisf actio uuius omnibus imputetur, sicut omnium 
peccata unus ille portavit : nec alter jam inveniatur qui forefecit, alter 
qui satisfecit ; quia caput et corpus unus est Christus. Satisfecit ergo 
caput pro membfis (ib, 6). 
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for he needed none. The living Fact was too clear to 
him to need explanations other than those which the 
saints of old had given. ^ 

As might be expected in a mystic, Bernard, here 
again following Augustine, finds the source of redemption 
in God’s love, God “ thirsting not for blood but for 
salvation.” ^ 

It was not the death, but the good will of Him who died that 
pleased Him, of Him that by that abolished death and wrou^nt 
salvation.* 

But in thus emphasizing God’s love Bernard is really, 
despite his indignation, drawing closer to Abelard than 
he knows. The strict traditional view had no explana- 
tion to offer for the apparent change in God from wrath 
to love, while Abelard sees the love of God, and only 
the love of God, throughout the whole work of salvation. 
And Bernard comes still closer, though here again he 
is only following the lines of the Augustinian tradition, 
when, in discussing the reason why God chose this out 
of many ways of redemption, he says ; 

Perchance that method is the best whereby in a land of 
forgetfulness and sloth we might be the more strongly and 
vividly reminded of our fall, through the many and great suffer- 
ings of Him who made it good.® 

In this, however, Bernard does not go beyond the 
limits laid down for him by the writers of the past, and, 
like Gregory the Great he saw the need of some manward 
influence of Atonement which is more in its effects than 
the mere stimulus of a great example. This is the very 
key to his criticisms of Abelard quoted above. Not 
merely an example, but also an infusion, of righteousness 
is necessary if man is to be made righteous. This thought 

^ Ib. S ; quoted above, p. to6. 

* Non mors sed voluntas placuit sponte morientis, et ilia morte 
expungentis mortem, oporantis salutem {ib, 8). 

* Fortasse is praestat, per quern in terra oblivionis, gravedinis, 
lapsus iiostri tot et tantis gravaminibus Reparatoris fortius et vivacius 
admoneremuf (ib. 8), 
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is expanded by Bernard elsewhere, especially in his 
treatise On Grace and Freewill, in which he draws out 
the three works of grace upon man — creation, reforma- 
tion, consilmmation.^ The whole Christian Ufe is for 
him a work of the Divine grace. 

If, then, God works in us good thought, will, act. He docs the 
first without us, the second with us, the third through us.* 

The same thought is put quite plainly, if more shortly, 
in^this Epistle. 

I might call myself righteous, but with His righteousness.® 

If from Adam I am tainted with original lust, I am also infused 
with spiritual grace of Christ.^ 

But Bernard gives this conception a new turn through 
his mysticism. The summary at the close of the Epistle 
is characteristic. 

And indeed I discern three things especially in this work of 
our salvation : the form of humility, in which God emptied 
Himself ; the measure of love, which reached even to death, 
and that the death of the Cross ; the sacrament of redemption, 
in which He undertook that death which He endured. Of 
these the two first, without the last, are as though you should 
paint on empty air. Great indeed, and very neces5sary is the 
example of humility, great and worthy of all acceptation that 
of love : but they have no foundation, and therewith no position, 
if redemption be lacking. With all effort would I follow the 
lowly Jesus ; 1 desire to embrace in the arms of vicarious love 
Him who loved me and gave Himself for me : but I must also 
eat the Paschal T.amb. For, unless, I cat His flesh and drink 
I^s blood, I shall have no life in me. It is one thing to follow 
Jesus, one thing to embrace Him, another to eat Him.* 

^ De Gratia et Libero A rbitrio, xiv. 

* Si ergo Deus bonum cogitarc, velle, perficere operatur in nobis, 
primum profecto sine nobis, secundum nobisciim, tertium per nos 
facit (ih. 14). This side of Bernard’s thought is fully illustrated by 
Kitschl, Hist, of the Christian Doctrine of J ustificcUion and Recon^^ 
ciliation, pp. 95 ff. 

* Justum me dixerim sed illius justitia [Ep. 190. 6). 

* Si infectus ex illo originali concupisceiitia, etiam Christi gratia 
spirituali perfusus sum [ib. 6). 

* Et quidem tria quaedam praecipua in hoc operc riostrae salutis 
intueor : formam humilitatis, in qua Deus semetipsum exinanivit; chari- 
tatis men^uram, qiiam usque ad mortem, et mortem cnicis extendit ; 

I 
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It is striking indeed that in this summary Abelard’s 
theory finds a place, though only a secondary one, 
while the traditional view seems almost to have vanished 
in the far higher mystical conception of the' Sacrament 
with which it is involved. In this view of the sacra- 
mental means of grace as bringing about that unity with 
Christ which is so essential to any real appropriation of 
the power of the Atonement Bernard goes far beyond 
any earlier Western writer, beyond even Ansehn himself. 
The doctrine of infused righteousness becomes a great 
and living reality, and no mere scholastic formula. 
Abelard’s thought is indeed pale and thin beside such 
a faith as this, but Bernard failed to see that his own 
position could be reached at least as easily from the 
point of view of Abelard as from that which he himself 
maintained out of a conservative respect for traditional 
authority. 

Peter Lombard, though he writes rather after the 
middle of the twelfth century, may be considered here, 
as being the last writer who explicitly supports the old 
traditional view. His discussion on this, as on other 
subjects, has an importance beyond its own intrinsic 
value, since his Sentences formed the theological text- 
book of the Middle Ages, and later scholars spent much 
of their time in commenting upon his work. He himself, 
however, had the mind rather of a collector than of 
an original thinker, and in the passage where he discusses 
the Atonement ^ we find a medley of thoughts, no very 
clear attempt at co-ordination being made. It is 

redemptionis sacranientum, quo ipsam mortem, quam pertuUt, sustulit. 
Horum duo priora siiic ultimo sic sunt ac si super iiiam; pingas. Magnum 
profecto et valde nccessarium humilitatis, magnum et omiii accepta- 
tione dignum charitatis exeinpluin : sed non haberit fundamentum, 
ac proinuo iiec statum, si desit redemptio. Volo totis iiisibus humilem 
sequi je.suiu ; cupio eum qui dilexit me ct tradidit semetipsum pro 
me quibusdam brachiis vicariae dilectionis amplecti : sed oportet me 
et Agnum manducare paschaii in. Nisi cnim manducavero carnem 
ejus, et bibero cjus sanguinem, non habebo vitam iumemetipso. Aliud 
sequi Jesiim, aliud ten ere, aliud manducare {ib, 9). 

^ Sent, iii. 19 ; from this passage the following quotations arc taken. 
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interesting, however, to find that of his two great pre- 
decessors, Anselm and Abelard, it is Abelard who has 
made the greatest impression upon him. He is singularly 
lacking in any appreciation of the Godward aspect of 
Atonement, and, as a result, we have the curious and 
practically imique phenomenon of a theologian who 
tried to hold both a manward and a devilward reference 
of Christ’s passion without attaching any great import- 
aifce to its Godward side. 

The strange language borrowed from Augustine, 
in which Peter Lombard compares the Cross to a 
mouse-trap set for the devil has been given abovc,^ 
and we need not dwell upon it further. He quotes at 
considerable length from his predecessor, and, though 
his concessions to tradition are in reality little greater 
than those which Abelard had made, the obviously 
orthodox intention of the writer sufficed for most of 
the critics of his day, and his further suggestions, though 
they were to some extent suspect, did not provoke 
any violent antagonism, as those of Abelard had done. 

The only hint of a Godward explanation of Atonement 
is more upon the lines of the Penal aspect suggested 
by Gregory the Great than of Anselm’s Satisfaction 
theory. It occurs in connexion with the idea of 
penance, and serves to illustrate the ease with which 
the doctrine of merits might have been developed into 
the full Penal theory had not the genius of Anselm 
intervened. 

That punishment by which the Church binds the penitent 
would not suffice, did not the punishment of Christ, who pays for 
us, work with it.* 

Here, however, the thought of a substitution made, 
a vicarious punishment, is hardly suggested. Man at 
least bears his part of the punishment, and the logical 
conclusion that the remainder is simply lifted from our 

^ See p. 44. 

* Non enim sufficcret ilia poena qua poenitentes ligat eccicsia, nisi 
poena Christ! cooperaretur qui pro nobis solvit. 
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shoulders by being laid upon Christ is not clearly before 
the writer’s mind at all. And Peter Lombard, here 
following the Augustinian tradition, definitely rejects 
any suggestion that the attitude of God with regard to 
the sinner can have been modified by the death of Christ. 

We are reconciled to God, as the apostle says, by the death of 
Christ. This is not to be understood as though Christ had 
reconciled us to Him in such wise that He began to love those 
whom He had hated, as enemy is reconciled to enemy, so tfiat 
those who before hated one another, afterwards become friends ; 
but we are now reconciled to a loving God. For He did not 
begin to love us when we were reconciled by the blood of His Son, 
but before the world, before we were anything. i 

This reference of the motive power of Atonement to 
the love of God is derived from Augustine, whom Peter 
Lombard quotes freely, a great part of his discussion 
being made up of passages from Augustine’s writings. 
He quotes at length Augustine’s discussion of the 
goodness of God in its relation to the authority which 
He has allowed the devil to exercise over man.* But 
this thought leads him not to a Godward but to a 
manward conception of Atonement. The love of God 
is the one eternal truth. It is the heart of man that 
changes and is changed. 

Thus, at the beginning of Peter Lombard’s discussion, 
we find the Moral theory stated almost as Abelard might 
have stated it. , 

But how were we freed from sins by His death ? Because by 
His death, as says the apostle, God commendeth His love towards 
us, t.e. the wonderful and laudable love of God towards us appears 


^ Reconciliati sumus Deo, ut ait apostolus, per mortem Christi, 
quod non sic intelligendum est quasi nos ei sic reconciliaverit Christus 
ut inciperet amare quos oderat, siciit reconciliatur inimicus inimico, 
ut deinde sint amici, qui ante sc oderant, sed jam nos diligenti Deo 
reconcui?^' sumus. Non enim, ex quo ei reconciliati sumus per 
sanguinem coepit diligere, sed ante mundum, priusquam nos 

aliquid essemus. ^ ... 

• iii. 20, cf. Aug. passage has been 

quoted above. See p. gu. 
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in this, that He gave His son to death for us sinners. Now in 
that the pledge of such love has been displayed we are both 
stirred and kindled to love God, who has wrought such great 
things for »s, and through this we are justified, i.e. are loosed 
from sins and are made righteous.^ 

Here we have again the emphasis upon the display of 
God’s love which was so noticeable in Abelard, and 
again it would seem that the function of the Cross 
consists simply in an appeal to human feeling and 
emotion. Peter Lombard clearly felt the difficulty of 
reconciling this with the old language about a transaction 
with the devil and makes a conscious effort to harmonize 
the two points of view. It is through this stirring of 
love, he says, that the devil is defeated, for the chain 
by which we are held is the chain of our own sin, and 
love destroys our sin. 

In that we are justified, i,e, are released from sin, we are freed 
from the devil, for he held us by the chains of sin.“ 

Then, we are freed from bondage. 

Thus the Son of God took passible humanity, in which also 
He tasted death, by which He opened heaven to us, and re- 
deemed us from the slavery of the devil, i.e, from siii (for the 
slavery of the devil is sin), and from punishment. ^ 

But this attempt to reconcile the traditional with 
the moral view really annihilates the former. The devil 

, ^ Sed quomodo a pcccatis per ejus mortem soluti sumus ? Quia 
per ejus mortem, ut ait apostolus, commendatur nobis charitas Dei, 
id est, apparet exiinia et commendabilis charitas Dei erga nos in hoc 
quod filium suum tradidit in mortem pro nobis peccatoribus. Exhibita 
autem tantae erga nos dilcctionis arrha, ct nos inovemur accendi- 
murque ad diligendum Deum, qui pro nobis tauta fecit ; et per hoc 
justificamur, id est soluti a peccatis justi efficimur. This passage 
provides an excellent example of the mediaeval use of “ justification,** 
which henceforth, except among Protestant theologians, includes 
** sanctification.** 

* In eo quod sumus justificati, id est a peccato soluti, a diabolo 
sumus liberati qui nos vinculis peccatorum teiiebat. 

* Ideo Dei h'ilius hominem passibilem sumpsit, in quo et mortem 
gustavit, quo caelum nobis aperuit, et a servitute diaboli, id est, a 
peccato (servitus cnim diaboli peccatum est) el a poena redemit. 
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has become little more than a name. The responsibility 
is man's responsibility, and the sin is the sin of man, 
and the power of the devil over man's heart is broken 
so soon as man responds to the appeal of the Cross. 
The whole transaction is wrought out in the heart of 
man and not with the lord of evil. And thus it is with 
the heretic Abelard, and not with Bernard, that the 
Master of the Sentences joins hands. 

Peter Lombard, standing at the dawn of the new era 
of tliought, marks the end of the old. Henceforward 
in the West the Fact of the Atonement was to be 
enshrined in doctrine. Instead of brief allusions, hard 
to interpret justly, we now come to long and elaborately 
argued discussions, in which every detail is subjected 
to minute scrutiny by the theologians of warring schools 
of thought. In a sense the history of the doctrine 
begins at this point, and it may be felt that too much 
space has been given to the hints and chance phrases of 
earlier days. Yet it is with regret that we pass on to 
the da}^ of scholasticism, mediaeval and Protestant. 
There is a life and a reality in the many-sided thought 
of the old fathers which is often sadly lacking in the 
full disquisitions of later theology. The cry of recent 
j'ears has been that we need to get back from the theology 
to the Fact, and the theologians have given the Church 
good cause for weariness of soul. It is good for us to 
go back to those early days when, in connexion with 
the doctrine of the Atonement at least, souls were not 
wearied with the subtleties of theological distinction, 
when a theory utterly unworthy of the Fact sufficed, 
just because the ever-present fact needed the support 
of no theory, when the language of every type of theory 
is constantly present, inconsistent and unashamed, 
just because no type of theory was adequate to the 
Experience of the Church. 

It was wonderful that these young days could last 
so long. But the inevitable end came at last. With 
Anselm, Bernard, and Abelard, Experience became 
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self-conscious, and at once the era of definition and 
controversy dawned. It was inevitable, and the age 
of definition has not been without fruit. We are 
learning its lessons to-day. But tlie fathers have a 
lesson for us too, a lesson, it may be. that comes nearer 
to life and to reality than all the tlieories that the wit 
of man has framed. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE SATISFACTION THEORY OF ANSELM 

Bold as were the speculations of Abelard, in reality the 
most revolutionary thinker of his day was Anselm, 
saint and loyal upholder of the authority of the Church. 
This fact was obscured for his contemporaries by his 
life of devoted suffering for the Papal cause, by his 
unquestioned sanctity, and by the supreme dialectical 
skill of his writings. Yet it has seldom been given to 
any writer to work such a change in the history of 
thought as that wrought by Anselm's short treatise. 
Cur Deus Homo ? 

The effect of this treatise, written, as Anselm tells 
us, partly in England and partly during his exile, was 
to transfer the interest of theological speculation to the 
Godward aspect of Atonement, and finally to put an 
end to all attempts to state the doctrine of Redemption 
in terms of a transaction with the devil. In itself this*^ 
did not constitute anything more than an advance 
upon lines suggested by earlier writers. As we have 
seen, language of this Godward type had often been 
used, though except perhaps in the case of Athanasius, 
it seldom received any great emphasis. In the Latin 
theologians the Godward aspect of Atonement appears 
in the stress laid upon the complete justice of the trans- 
action with the devil. Augustine and Gregory the 
Great had gone even further, and had suggested that it 
was some absolute justice, something lying in the very 

120 
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essence of God’s own nature, that demanded the 
Atonement. But neither writer had developed this 
thought. They had regarded God very much as a 
Judge administering a law like the law of Rome. 
Augustine’s main interest is to defend the Judge from 
the charge of injustice towards the devil, and though 
he realises also the fact of God’s eternal love, he fails 
to co-ordinate the conceptions of love and of justice. 
GrSgoiy is more concerned to show that the Judge does 
not take a light view of man’s sin. The question of 
the justice of God's action with regard to Christ finds a 
ready solution throughout the Latin writers in the fact 
of His willingness to die. 

Anselm tries to penetrate further into the problem 
of the meaning of the Atonement for God Himself. He 
dismisses at once, as unthinkable, all attempts to regard 
the devil as being in any sense the possessor of rights. 
And the mere conception of God as just does not cover 
the facts of the case. Where is the justice of releasing 
the guilty and of punishing the innocent, however 
willing the latter may be to suffer ? Some further 
thought than that of mere unanalysed justice is neces- 
sary, if we are to regard God as Judge at all. It is 
Anselm’s great contribution to the history of doctrine 
that he both saw this difficulty and supplied a solution. 

Among the principles of Roman Law^ current in 

* Harnack’s assertion that the conception of satisfaction was 
derived from Roman law (see Hist of Dogma, vi. 56-58) has been 
strongly contested by Cremer {Stud, und Krit., 1893, pp. 316 ff.), who 
argues for a Germanic origin. Harnack admits that a correspondence 
with Germanic ideas may easily be proved, but points out that the 
conception existed in Roman law quite apart from any Germanic 
influence. It is true that in the case of Roman public law the “poena" 
was identical with the “ satisfactio." But, as Tertullian*s language 
shows, even Roman law must have recognized the principle, common, 
apparently, to all civilizations, “that private injuries are cancelled by 
indemnifications which restore to the injured party his honour." 
This is the idea which underlies the penitential system of the Church, 
which was developed before there is any probability of Germanic 
influence, going back to Cyprian and Tertullian (see Wirth, Die 
V erdienstbegfiff hei Tertullian, and Bethune- Baker, op. cit pp. 353 ff.). 
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the thought of the age was that of satisfaction as an 
alternative to punishment in the case of private offences. 
Such an offence must be punished unless sartisfaction is 
made. Thus Sulpitius Severus says : 

* Fornication is liable to punishment unless it is purged by 
satisfaction.^ 

We have already quoted passages from Tertullian, 
whose legal training adds to their significance, in which 
a similar conception is present. And the whole peni- 
tential system of the Church had long rested upon 
the idea that penance, as a satisfaction offered to 
God in this life, might, through the mediation of the 
Church, be accepted as an alternative to eternal 
death, the proper pimishment of sin in the world 
to come. It was through this principle of satisfac- 
tion that Anselm sought his solution of the problem 
of Atonement. 

With this application of the principle of satisfaction 
went another change, less conscious, but at least equally 
far-reaching in its results. The political outlook had 
changed greatly since the days of Augustine and Gregory. 
The Roman Empire stood no longer as the visible em- 
bodiment of the idea of justice, and had been replaced 
by the more concrete personal dignity of the great 
feudal overlords. Justice and law had now become 
a personal matter, and any breach of the law was a 
direct offence against a person. And thus the whole 
conception of satisfaction was bound up closely with 

And it was probably by the penitential system of the Church that 
Anselm’s theory was primarily suggested. Harnack admits, however, 
that such Germanic conceptions as that of Weregild may very probably 
have strengthened and coloured the theory of penance already developed 
in the Church, and also that “ the peculiar expression Anselm gives to 
the notion ‘ honour ’ of God is perhaps due to Germanic influence, 
although one must look very closely to discover a shade of difference 
on this point between Anselm’s God and the injured and wrathful 
God of Tertullian.” 

^ Foniicatio deputatur ad poenam, nisi satisfactione purgatur 
{Dial, ii. lo). 
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the feudal ideal.^ As always the doctrine of Redemp- 
tion was affected by current politics. And thus we find 
Anselm regarding God no longer as a Judge, but rather 
as a feudal Overlord, bound above all things to safe- 
guard His honour and to demand an adequate satisfaction 
for any infringement of it. The idea of such satisfaction 
was deep-seated in the thought of the day. Could it 
be applied, where the idea of justice seemed to have 
failed, to explain the problem of the Cross of Christ ? 

To this question the Cur Deus Homo? attempted 
an answer. 

The key to the whole book is to be found in the 
Preface. Anselm proposes to argue from pure principles 
of logic, making no assumptions as to the truth of the 
claims of Chri.stianity. He undertakes to show (i) that 
salvation apart from Christ is impossible, (2) that 
humanity must needs be saved, and therefore (3) that 
all that we believe of Christ must be true. 

The first book contains the objections of unbelievers who 
reject the Christian faith, thinking it opposed to reason, and the 
reply of the believer ; and then it proves by necessary reasoning, 
Christ being set aside, as though nothing had ever been known 
of Him, that it is impossible for any man to be saved without 
Him. In the second book in the same way, as though nothing 
were known of Christ, it is sliown by equallj^ clear and true 
reasoning, that human nature has been constituted to this end 
that at some time the whole man, i.e. both in body and in soul, 
should enjoy a blessed immortality ; and that it is necessary 
that this end, for which man was made, should be effected in 
liis case, but only by means of a God-man ; and that, therefore, 
all that we believe of Christ ought of necessity to have occurred. 

The book is thus primarily a defence of the doctrine 

^ Here lies the fundamental trutli of Cremcr’s position. The feudal 
idea had in fact enormously increased the scope of the idea of satis- 
faction, since new the personal dignity of tlie ruler became the basis 
of all law, public and private alike. The true Roman conception of 
abstract justice reappears in Reformation times, when it led, as it had 
nearly done in the days of Gregory the Great, to the Penal Theory. 

* Prior quidein infideliuin respuentium Christianam fidem, quia 
rationi putant illam repugnare, continet objectioncs, et fidelium 
responsiones ; ac tandem remoto Christo, quasi nunquam aliquid 
fuerit de illo, probat rationibus nccessariis esse impossibile ullum 
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of the Incarnation, and the question of the Atonement 
is only discussed with the wider problem in view. This 
served to some extent to cover the realf novelty of 
Anselm's theories, which were thus able to pose as a 
fresh line of defence for an accepted doctrine. It also 
enabled Anselm to state indirectly his objections to 
the crude statements of his predecessors. 

It is noticeable that Anselm does not doubt his ability 
to show the logical necessity of the Incarnation, find 
therewith of his own view of the Atonement. He is 
not content that it should be regarded as merely suitable 
or convenient that God should so save man. His whole 
argument is tliat God must have saved man, and must 
of necessity have saved him in this particular way. 
From this presupposition that a logically complete 
argument is possible spring most of Anselm's difficulties. 
Yet it was a real truth that he had grasped when he thus 
asserted the inherent power of human reason to probe 
the deep things of God. Religion and reason cannot 
be divorced without irreparable injury to both. And 
if Anselm and the schoolmen trusted too heroically to 
reason and its powers, there have been periods which 
would have been all the richer for a portion of the same 
great faith. 

In the opening chapters of the Ctir Deus Homo? 
Anselm la)^ down the presuppositions upon wliich the 
whole is to depend. He depicts the critic of Christianity 
as asking 

by wliat rational necessity a God-man was made, and, as we 
believe and confess, restored life to the world by His death. ^ 

hominem salvari sine illo. In secundo autem libro similiter, quasi 
nihil sciatur de Christo, monstratur non minus aperta ratione et 
veritate, iiaturam humanam ad hoc institutam esse, ut aliquando 
immortalitate beata totus homo, id est in corpore et in animo, frueretur; 
ac necesse esse ut hoc fiat de homine propter quod factus est, sed non 
nisi per hominem Deum, atque ex necessitate omnia quae de Christo 
credimus fieri oportere (Cut Dem Homo ? Praef.). 

^ Qua scilicet ratione vel necessitate Deus homo factus sit, et morte 
sua, sicut nos credimus et confiteiniir, inundo vitam reddiderit (i. i). 
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This is the question which he proposes to answer. He 
pays a delicate compliment to his predecessors, remark- 
ing that whjit they have said ought really to be sufficient. 
Nevertheless he thinks that he has a real contribution 
to offer, though he is careful to add, in a spirit very 
unlike that of Abelard, that what he says is only to be 
regarded as a private opinion, subject to ratification by 
superior authority.'^ 

'Anselm then proceeds to clear the ground by a series 
of preliminary discussions, couched in the form of 
objections raised by unbelievers and brought forward 
for discussion by Anselm’s interrogator, Boso. 

1. The objection that the story of the Incarnation 
is imworthy of God, who could not fittingly endure 
weariness, hunger, thirst, and a cruel death, is met by 
the old argument that it was the most fitting way to 
man's salvation. But this is made to lead up to a more 
important point. Boso points out that mere poetical 
parallels between the method of the fall and the method 
of salvation have little weight with unbelievers, who 
demand something more firmly based in logical necessity. 

Wherefore, when wc present to unbelievers these congruities 
of which you speak . . . they consider us to be, as it were, 
painting upon a cloud. We must, therefore, show first a rational 
basis for the truth, i.e, a necessity which may prove that God 
should or could stoop to the indignities which wc proclaim. * 

Thus Anselm sets aside a whole series of “ congruities ” 
much in vogue among his predecessors. He wUl have 
reason, and reason only. 

2. Boso then asks why some other man or angel 
should not have made the Atonement. This Anselm 
dismisses for the present with the rather sophistical 
argument that man would not thus be restored to his 

* Ib. a. 

* Quapropter cum has convenientias, quas dicis, inhdelibus . . • 
obtendimus . . . quasi super nubem pingere nos existimant. Mon- 
stranda est ergo prius veritatis rationabilis soliditas, id cst necessitas, 
quae probet Deum ad ea quae praedicamus debuisse aut potuisse 
humiliari (i. 4]. 
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original position as the servant of God, since he would 
become the servant of his redeemer.^ 

3. Boso next passes to the old theories of the Atone- 
ment, and frames an indictment as unanswerable as it 
is scathing. It was a stroke of genius on Anselm’s part 
to disarm ecclesiastical criticism by making the un- 
believer responsible for his very outspoken comments. 
He deals first with the theory of a ransom paid to the 
devil, as stated by the Greek fathers. The unbeliever, 
Boso says, wonders especially why we speak of a 
“ redemption.” 

For in what captivity, they say, or in what prison, or in whose 
power were you held from which God could not free you unless 
He redeemed you by sucli toil, and, at the last, by His own 
blood ? And when we say, " He redeemed us from sins, and 
from His own wrath, and from hell, and from the devil's power, 
whom He Himself came to conquer because we could not do so 
ourselves, and bought back for us the Kingdom of heaven ; 
and by thus doing all this He showed how greatly He loved us,” 
they reply : '‘If you say that God could not do all these things 
by a bare command, while you assert that He created all things 
by commanding them, you contradict yourselves, representing 
Him as not aImightJ^ Or if you confess that He was able, but 
was unw’ilhng, to do these things otherwise, how can you prove 
Him wise, when you assert that without any reason He was 
willing to suffer such indignities. For all these things which 
you allege that He did depend upon His own will ; for the wrath 
of God is nothing else than the will to punish. If, therefore. He 
does not will to punish the sins of man, man is free from sins, 
and from God's wrath, and from hell, and from the power of the 
devil, and lie receives those things which he forfeited on account 
of sins. For in whose power is hell or the devil ? Or whose 
is the kingdom of heaven, save His who made all things ? - 


^ i. 5- 

® In qua namquc, aiunt nobis, captione, aut in quo carcere, aut in 
cujus potestatc tciiobamini, unde vos Deus non potuit liberare, nisi 
VOS tot laboribus ct ad ultimum .suo sanguine redimeret ? Quibus 
cum diciinus : Kcdemit nos a peccatis, et ab ira sua, et de inferno, 
et de potestate diaboli, quern, quia nos non poteramus, ipse pro nobis 
venit expugnare, et redemit nobis regnum coelorum ; et quia haec 
omnia hoc modo fecit, osteudit quantum nos diligeret ; respon* 
dent : Si dicitis quia Deus hacc oninia facere nou potuit solo jussu, 
quern cuncta jubcado creassc dicitis, repugnatis vobismetipsis, quia 
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To reply, as Augustine had done, that this way was a 
fitting one for the revelation of God’s love, is to deny 
God’s pow§r of showing love to us as and when He 
pleases. And to say simply that Christ came to defeat 
the devil will not serve. 

Does not the omnipotence of God reign everywhere ? What 
then did God lack, that He should descend from heaven to 
defeat the devil ? i 

\he form which the argument had taken in the Latin 
fathers is then reviewed, and Boso practically quotes 
Augustine and Leo : 

But there is also the following account which we are wont 
to give, viz. that God was bound to act against the devil for 
man's release by judicial means before He did so by force, so 
that when the devil slew Him in whom was no cause of death, 
and who was God, he might justly lose the power which he 
had over sinners ; otherwise God would have done him unjust 
violence, since he held just possession of man, whom he had not 
drawn to him by violence, but who had himself freely surrendered 
to him, I do not see what force this account has. For if the 
devil or man were his own, or belonged to another than God, 
or were under any other power than that of God, perhaps such a 
statement might rightly be made. But since, neither the devil 
nor man belonged to any other than God, and neither exists 
apart from His power, what reason bound God to deal with His 
own, concerning His own, in His owm, otherwise than to punish 
His servant who had persuaded his fellow-servant to leave their 
common I.ord, and to join him, and as a traitor had received the 
fugitive, as a thief the fellow -thief laden with his Master’s 
property. . . . Or, if God, the Judge of all, should rescue man 


iiiipotentem ilium facitis. Aut si fatemini quia potuit, sed non voliiit 
nisi hoc inodo, quoinodo sapieiitem ilium ostendere potestis, quern 
sine ulla ratione tain iiidecciitia velle pati asseritis ? Omnia eniin 
haec, quae obtciiditis, in ejus voluntate consistimt ; ira nanique Dei 
non est aliud quam voluntas puiiiendi. Si ergo non vult punire peccata 
hominum, liber est homo a peccatis ct ab ira Dei et ab inferno et a 
potestatc Qiaboli, quae tminia propter peccata patitur, et recipit ea 
quibus propter cadem pcccata privatur. Nam in cujus potestate 
est infernus aut diabolus ? aut cujus est regiiiim coelorum nisi ejus 
qui fecit omnia ? (i. 6}. 

^ Nonne Dei omnipotentia regnat ubique ? Quomodo ergo indige- 
bat Dcus ul ad vincendum diaboTum dc coelo descendcret ? (i. 6). 
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thus held from the power of him who so unjustly held him, either 
to punish him otherwise than through the devil, or to spare him, 
how is this an injustice. For even though man were justly 
tormented by the devil, yet it was unjustly that ^he devil tor- 
mented him.i 

Boso develops this point at length and it is a contribu- 
tion of the first importance to the development of the 
doctrine. The agent of God’s just punishment is not 
himself necessarily just. It was no merit in the devil 
but rather malice that made him torment man, ‘'his 
fellow-sinner. The old theory had been based upon a 
confusion of thought, a failure to perceive that that 
which is justly suffered may yet be unjustly wrought. 
Neither the devil nor man has any status at all in God's 
court of justice. 

In this sense, then, the devil is said justly to torment man, 
that God justly permits it, and man justly suiters it.* 

And the position is not changed by the introduction 
of metaphors about a “ bond,” as though the devil had 
rights under some agreement.® The decree which man 
broke was not the devil's decree, but God’s. 

' Sed et illud quod dicere sol cm us, Deum scilicet debuisse prius 
per justitiam contra diabolum agere ut liberaret hominem, quam per 
fortituainem, ut cum diabolus eum in quo nulla mortis erat causa, 
et qui Deus erat, occideret, juste potestatem, quam super peccatores 
habebat, amitteret, alioquin injustam violentiam fecisset illi, quoniam 
juste possidebat hominem, quern non ipse violenter attraxerat, sed 
idem homo se sponte ad ilium coutulerat : non video quam vim habeat. 
Nam si diabolus aut homo suns esset ant alterius quam Dei, aut in 
alia quam in Dei potestate maneret, forsitan hoc recte diceretiir. Cum 
autem diabolus aut homo non sit nisi Dei, et extra potestatem Dei 
neuter consistat : quam causam debuit Deus agere cum suo, de suo, in 
suo, nisi ut servum suum puniret, qui suo conserve commuiiem domi- 
num deserere et ad sc persuasisset transire, ac traditor fugitivum, 
fur furem cum furto sui suscepisset ? . . , . Aut si judex omnium 
Deus hominem sic possessum de potestate tarn in juste possidentis, vel 
ad puniendum ilium alitor quam per diabolum, vel ad parcendum 
illi, eriperet, quae hacc injustitia esset ? Quam vis enim homo juste 
a diabolo torquerctur, ipse tamen ilium injuste torquebat (i. 7). 

• Hoc itaque modo diabolus dicitur juste vexare hominem, quia 
Deus hoc juste permit tit, et homo hoc juste patitur (i. 7). 

® See p. 45* 
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There was, therefore, as regards the devil, no reason why God 
might not use His strength against him to deliver man.^ 

The cogfency of the argument is complete. Despite 
his earlier deference to his predecessors Anselm does 
not even pretend to make out a case against Boso on 
their behalf. Nor indeed has any writer ever attempted 
to do so. Within a very few years the theory of a 
transaction with the devil had passed altogether out of 
the field of serious theology. 

4, Boso finally raises difficulties as to the Penal 
aspect of the Atonement, and the theologians of the 
Reformation would have done well to take this chapter 
of the Cur Deus Homo ? to heart : 

What justice is it to deliver the most just man of all to death 
in the sinner’s stead ? What man would not be adjudged 
culpable if he condemned the innocent that he might free the 
guilty ? ... If God cannot save shiners otherwise than by condemn- 
ing the jUvSt, where is His omnipotence ? But if He could, but 
would not, how are we to defend both His wisdom and His 
justice ? 2 

Anselm answers on traditional lines. The death of 
Christ was not inflicted upon an unwilling victim. No 
compulsion whatever was involved. Christ Himself 
freely accepted a death which was not His due. That 
His death was voluntary is shown by the fact of His 
sinlessness, for God could not rightly have required 
death from one who was sinless. He died because He 
willed to save the world, and the world could be saved 
in no other way.® Anselm is not very happy with this 
solution, and offers some alternative suggestions. He 
points out that the good will wherewith the Son was 

' Nihil igitur erat iu diabolo cur Deus contra ilium ad liberandum 
homiiiem siia uti fortitndine non deberct (i. 7). 

* Quae autem jiistitia est hominem omnium justissimum morti 
tradere pro peccatorc ? Quis homo, si innocentem damnaret ut 
iiocentem liboraret, damnaiidus non judicaretur ? ... Si aliter 
pecca tores non potuit salvarc quam justum damnando, ubi est ejus 
omnipotentia ? Si vero potuit, sed noluit, quomodo defendemus 
sapientiam ejus atque justitiam ? (i. 8). 
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obedient unto death was derived from the Father, so 
that no violence of constraint was involved. Further, 
it was not of the death of Christ that the Father approved, 
but of the good will which led to the death. At the end 
Boso is stiU dissatisfied. 

Only this fact, that God permits Him thus to be treated, 
though willingly, does not seem to befit such a Father in dealing 
with such a Son. ... It not only seems unbefitting for God 
to save man in this way, but it is not obvious how that de^cth 
avails to save man. For it is strange if God so likes or needs 
the blood of the innocent that unless he is slain He will not or 
cannot spare the guilty.’ 

The question recurs later on, and for the present Anselm 
leaves it. 

At this point the main argument begins, with two 
postulates, first 

. . . that we should not allow even the least thing unbecoming on 
the part of God, and that no argument, even the slightest, 
should be set aside unless a stronger is opposed to it ; * 

and secondly, 

. . , the remission of sins is therefore necessary to man that he 
may attain to blessedness.* 

Apart from any record of an Incarnation, what is needed 
that this may be accomplished ? 

Anselm starts by defining sin. 

Sin is nothing else than not to render God His due.* 


^ Hoc solum, quia permittit Deus ilium sic tractari, quamvis 
volentem, non videtur tali Patri dc tali Filio convenirc. . . . Nam 
et inconveniens videtur esse Deo hominem hoc inodo salvasse ; riec 
apparet quid mors ilia valeat ad salvandum hominem. Mirum enim 
est si Deus sic delect at ur aut eget sanguine innocentis ut non, nisi 
interfecto eo, parcerc velit aut possit nocenti (i. lo). 

* Ut nullum vel minimum inconveniens in Deo a nobis accipiatur, 
et nulla vel minima ratio, si major non repugnat, rejiciatur (i. lo). 

* Necessaria e.st igitur homini peccatorum remissio ut ad beatitu- 
dinem perveniat (i. lo). 

* Non est itaque aliud peccare quam Deo non reddere debit lun 

(i. II). 
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And God's due is the subjection of every will to His 
supreme will. Only thus can we pay Him the honour 
which we ©we, by preserving righteousness, or a good 
wiU. 

The man who docs not render God this honour, which is His 
due, takes away from God what is His own, and dishonours God, 
and this is to sin.^ 

A^d it does not suffice only to restore what was taken 
away. A further restitution must be made for the 
dishonour done to God. 

It does not suffice only to restore what lias been taken away, 
but for the injury inflicted he ought to restore more than he took 
away. For just as when one injures another’s health it does 
not suffice to restore his health without some additional com- 
pensation for the suffering caused, so wfficn one wrongs another's 
honour, it does not suffice to restore his honour, unless he repay 
to him whom he has dishonoured something pleasing to him, 
in proportion to the injury due to his dishonour. . . . This is 
the satisfaction which every sinner should make to God.^ 

To the objection that God might in His mercy remit sins 
without any reference to His injured honour, Anselm 
replies that this would be an offence against all order. 

To remit sin thus is simply not to punish it, and, since sin cannot 
be rightly ordered without satisfaction, apart from punishment, 
if it is not punished it remains not rightly ordered. ^ 

But this, Anselm feels, is quite impossible. Sin cannot 
be given this position of special privilege as the one 
thing in God’s universe not subject to law. It is not 

* Hunc honorem debit um qui Deo non reddit aufert Deo quod 
suum est, et Deum exhonorat ; et hoc est peccarc (i. ii). 

* Nec sufficit solummodo reddere quod ablatiim est, sed pro con- 
tumelia plus debet reddere quam abstulit. Sicut eiiim, qui laedit 
salutem altcrius, non sufficit si salutem rcstituit, nisi pro illata doloris 
injuria rccompenset ; it a qui honorem alien jus viol at, non sufficit 
honorem reddere, si non secundum exhonorationis factam molestiam 
aliquid, quod placeat illi quern exhonoravit, restituat. . . . Haec est 
satisfactio quam omnis peccator debet Deo facere fi. ii). 

* Sic dimittere peccatum non est aliud quam non punire ; et 
quoniam recte ordinare peccatum sine satisfactione non est nisi punire 
si non punitur, inordinatum dimittitur (i. 12). 
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fitting that God should do anything unjust or disorderly, 
and so it is no part of His liberty or goodness to leave 
unpunished the sinner who does not make satisfaction.^ 
He concludes : 

Nothing is less tolerable in the order of things, than that the 
creature should take away the honour due to the Creator, and 
should not repay what he takes away. ... It is neces-sary, then, 
that either the honour taken away be repaid, or punishment 
follow ; otherwise God will either be unjust to Himself or 
powerless to secure either alternative — which it is impious even 
to imagine.® 

This is Anselm's central thesis. He distinguishes 
satisfaction and punishment, upon the analogy of civil 
offences at law. Either satisfaction or punishment 
would vindicate God’s outraged dignity, and God can- 
not suffer His personal honour to be violated without 
vindication. But which is it to be ? ® 

The next few chapters appear at first sight to be a 
digression. Anselm wishes to show that some men 
must needs be saved, and that therefore satisfaction 
and not punishment must be the solution of'the problem 
of sin. Otherwise God might have been content with 
the punishment of mankind. He proves his point by 
adopting Augustine’s argument^ that the number of 
the fallen angels must needs be restored from among 
men. But if this is so the punishment due for sin must, 
in some cases at least, be set aside. It was necessary, 
therefore, that God should proceed by the way of 
satisfaction.® 

The ground being thus cleared Anselm can pass on 
to define more closely the satisfaction that is required. 

* i. 12. 

* Nihil minus toleraiidum est in rcrum ordiiie, quam ut creatura 
Creator! debitum honorein auferat, et non solvat quod aufert. . . . 
Necesse est ergo, ut aut a hiatus honor solvatur, aut poena sequatur ; 
alioquin aut sibiipsi Dciis Justus non erit, aut ad utrumque impotens 
erit ; quod nefas est vel cogitare (i. 13). 

3 i. 14, 15. 

* Cf. Aug. Enchiridion 39. 

* i. 16-19. 
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Man himself cannot possibly make it, for he can do 
nothing more than is already due from him,^ And even 
if this werfe not so, the satisfaction for the very slightest 
sin, one glance taken contrary to the will of God, is a 
matter of infinite magnitude, greater than the preserva- 
tion of an infinite number of worlds, with all the life 
therein.^ Further, man has done God a special dis- 
. l^nour in permitting himself to be defeated by God*s 
adversary, the devil. Therefore the satisfaction to be 
made must include a special reparation for this in- 
dignity. Man, weakened by his defeat, must yet conquer 
the very adversary to whom he yielded so easily in the 
days of his original strength and glory.® This thought, 
a veiy unnecessary piece of legalism, is Anselm's most 
definite point of contact with the older theory. 

Thus the first book ends with the conclusion that 
man, destined for blessedness, yet cannot make the 
reparation that must be made if that blessedness is to 
be attained. Unless there is salvation in Christ, no 
way of salvation can be seen at all. Anselm challenges 
the unbeliever, through Boso : 

\ou should now demand of those for whom you speak, who 
do not believe that Christ is necessary for the salvation of man, 
to tell us in what way man can be saved without Christ. If 
they cannot in any way do this, let them cease to deride us, and 
come over and join us, who do not doubt that man can be saved 
by Christ ; or else let them despair of salvation being possible 
at all. If they shrink from this, let them beUeve in Christ with 
us, that they may be saved.* 

In the closing chapter Boso goes on to demand a 
clear explanation of the way in which the Atonement is 
made by Christ. Anselm is careful to point out that 

^ i* 20. * i, 21. ® i. 22, 23. 

'* Hoc debes nunc ab illis exigere qui Christum non esse crediint 
necessarium ad illani salutein hominis, quorum vice loqiieris, ut dicant 
qualiter homo salvari sine Christo possit. Quod si non possuiit ullo 
modo, desiiiant nos irridere, et accedant et jungant se nobis, qui non 
dubitamus homincm salvari posse per Christum ; aut desperent hoc 
ullo modo posse fieri. Quod si horrent, credant nobiscum in Christum, 
ut possiijt salvari (i. 2^;. 
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the fact of satisfaction is not impaired by any imperfec- 
tion of theory. Boso, however, deman<k a theory, and 
a theory based on necessary reasoning, and to this task 
Anselm now proceeds.^ 

The second book opens witli a recapitulation. 
Rational beings were made righteous that they might 
choose and enjoy the highest good for its own sake, 
and that highest good is God.® Death was due direcUy 
to man's sin.* Yet despite that sin, and the death which 
it entailed, 

. . . God must accomplish for human nature that which He has 
begun, or else have made in vain so sublime a nature designed 
for so great a good.* 

The difficulty at once arises that this makes it appear 
that God is controlled by some necessity higher than 
Himself. Boso asks : 

But if this is so it seems as though God were compelled to 
procure man's salvation, by the necessity of avoiding what is 
unbecoming to Himself. How then can it be denied that He does 
this more for His own sake than for ours ? And if this is so, 
what thanks do we owe Him for that which He does for His own 
sake ? And how are we to impute our salvation to His grace, if 
He saves us of necessity ? • 

The question is very natural. It is, in fact, the inevit- 
able consequence of the presuppositions with which 
Anselm set out. He is seeking for a logical necessity 
of an absolute kind, for a proof that God could not have 
acted otherwise. He has arrived at the conclusion that 
God of necessity must save us, for the sake of His 
honour. Docs it not follow then that God is bound and 


* Aut hoc dc huniaiia natiira perficiet Deus quod incepit, aut in 
vanum fecit tarn sublimem naturam ad tan turn bonum (ii. 4). 

® Sed si ita est, videtur quasi cogi Deus, necessitate vitandi in- 
decentiam, ut salutem procuret humanam. Quomodo ergo negari 
poterit, plus hoc propter se facerc quam propter nos ? At si ita est, 
quam gratiam illi debemus pro eo quod facit propter se ? Quomodo 
etiam nostram imputabimus salutem ejus gratiae, si nos salvat neces- 
sitate ? (ii. 5). 
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not free ? Anselm answers that the only necessity 
which binds God is of God Himself, being nothing else 
than His own free grace, whereby He freely undertakes 
His changeless purpose. 

And when we say that God does anything as it were from the 
necessity of avoiding dishonour, .... we should rather under* 
stand that He does this from the necessity of preserving His 
honour, which necessity is obviously nothing else than the 
flhmutability of His honour, which He has from Himself and not 
from another, and which is therefore improperly called necessity.* 

For the moment this somewhat vague explanation 
satisfies Boso. 

But how is satisfaction to be made? It must be 
greater in value than all which is not God. Therefore 
only God can make it. Yet it must be made by man. 
Necessarily, therefore, it must be the work of a God- 
man,® perfect God and perfect man.® He must be of 
Adam’s race and not of some new race, 

. . . for he who makes satisfaction must be identical with the 
sinner, or of the same race.* 

It is fitting that He should be born of a virgin.® To 
prove this Anselm resorts to a mere juggling with words, 
which becomes still more marked in the following 
section, where he argues that it was necessarily the 
function of the Second Person of the Trinity to become 
incarnate.® 

* Et cum dicimus Deum aliquid faccre quasi necessitate vitandi 
inhonestatem . . . potius intelligendum est quia hoc facit necessitate 
servandae honestatis, quae scilicet necessitas non est aliud quam 
immutabilitas honestatis ejus, quam a se ipso et non ab alio habet, 
et idcirco improprie dicitur necessitas (ii. 5). 

* ii. 6. * ii. 7. 

* Necesse est ut satisfacieus idem sit qui pcccator, aut ejusdem 
generis (ii. 8). It should be noted that no reason whatever is given 
for this alternative. The pressing of the identity would have given 
a ditferent, and a far higher view of the Atonement, upon mystical 
lines. 

» ii. 8. 

^ ii. 9 — a typical sample of the worst side of mediaeval scholasticism. 
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The God-man will not deserve death, being sinless.^ 
His pure humanity, indeed, will not be liable to death 
at all, since death has no place in incorrupt human 
nature. But as God He has power to lay down His 
life and to take it again. Therefore He will be able 
to die. 

But there is nothing more severe and arduous that a man can 
suffer for the honour of God. freely, and not as a matter of debt, 
than death ; and there is no way in which a man can more entirelj? 
give himself up to God than when he delivers himself up to 
death for His honour. ... It is needful, therefore, that he who 
would make satisfaction for man's sin should be one who can 
die, if he wills to do so.® 

The death of such a man will be of infinite value, for the 
least hurt to His body would be a more grievous thing 
than the punishment of all sin (this is the only passage 
where Anselm actually speaks of sin as infinite).® And 
so that death would avail for all sinners, including not 
only those who slew Christ,^ but also Adam and Eve, 
and all who died before Him.® 

A discussion of original sin and the Immaculate 
Conception is here introduced and is made to lead up 
once more to the question of necessity, which now 
receives its final treatment. Boso asks : 

How then can it be that He did not die of necessity, since He 
could not have liecn unless He had been going to die ? For if 
He had not been going to die the virgin from whom He was taken 
would not have been pure, since this could only be by belief in 
His actual death, and He could not otherwise have been taken 
from her.® 

^ ii. lo. 

“ Nihil autem asperius aut difficilius potest homo ad honorem Dei 
.sponte et non ex debito pati quam mortem ; ct nullateiius seipsum 
potest homo magis dare Deo quam cum sc morti tradit ad honorem 
illius. . . . Talem ergo oportet euin esse, qui pro peccato hominis 
satisfacere volet, lit mori possit, si velit (ii. ii). 

® ii. 14. ^ ii. 15. ® ii. 16. 

® Quomodo ergo non necessitate mortuus est qui non nisi quia 
mori turns erat potuit esse ? Nam si mori turns non esset, virgo de 
qua assumtus est munda non fuisset, quotiiam hoc nequaquam valuit 
esse, nisi veram cjus mortem credendo, nee ille de ilia potuit aliter 
assmni (ii. 17). 
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To this rather involved question Ansehn returns his 
former answer, that the necessity binding Christ to die 
was the necessity of His own free will, which was the 
will of God. 

Since then God's will acts under no necessity, but by its own 
power, and His will was God's will. He died under no necessity, 
but by His own power alone. ^ 

• Btat Boso refuses to be satisfied, arguing that if this is 
so Christ might have chosen not to die, and thereby 
not to be Himself. 

This drives Anselm back to a detailed discussion of 
necessity in its relation to the will of God. He shows 
that necessity is simply identical with that will, which 
is free and which yet, being supreme, cannot be changed. 

For whenever it is said that God cannot, power is not denied 
Him, but His invincible strength and force is implied. For 
nothing else is meant than nothing can make Him do what is 
said to be imyjossible for Him.^ 

So Anselm concludes that the death of Christ was under 
what he calls sequent necessity,'' necessity which 
does not compel the fact to be, but which is itself based 
upon the occurrence of the fact. The rule of this kind 
of necessity is : 

Whatever was, must necessarily have been ; whatever is 
must necessarily be, and must necessarily have been about to 
be ; whatever is to be, must necessarily be about to be.® 

Such necessity does not precede God's will, but depends 
upon it. 

^ Quoniain ergo voluntas Dei nuUa necessitate tacit aliquid, sed 
sua potestate, et voluntas illius fuit voluntas Dei, nulla necessitate 
mortuus est, sed sola sua potestate. 

* Quotiens namque dicitur Deiis non posse, nulla negatur in eo 
potestas, sed insuperabilis significatur potentia et fortitudo. Non 
enim aliud intelligitur nisi quia nulla res potest efficere ut agat ille 
quod negatur posse (ii. i8a), 

® Quidquid fuit necesse est fuisse. Quidquid est, necesse est esse, 
et necesse est futurum fuisse. Quidquid futurum est, necesse est 
futiuiim esse (ii. 
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If you would know the true necessity of all that He did and 
suffered, know that they all necessarily took place, because He 
willed them. But no necessity preceded His will.* ^ 

It is difficult to see that any real necessity is left at all. 
The absolute logical necessity for wliich Anselm is 
seeking seems to have passed out of sight altogether. 

How then did Christ’s death make satisfaction ? 
Because of the obedient righteousness in which it i^s. 
incurred, whereby it was an example to men, showing 
them that no trials should ever turn them aside from 
the righteousness which they owe to God. (This hint 
of the Moral theory is quite out of keeping with the rest 
of Anselm’s thought. It is a grievous lapse from 
“ logical necessity.”) And Christ was under no obliga- 
tion to die, save the obligation of His own will.® 

What reward then was He to receive for this great 
and free gift of His life ? Here Anselm’s argument is 
at its very weakest. He assumes that some reward 
must be given. 

I see that it is necessary that the Father should recompense 
the Son ; otherwise He will appear either unjust, if He is un- 
willing, or impotent, if He cannot ; which things are foreign to 
God’s nature,* 

And yet there is nothing to be given, since Christ, as 
God, possesses all things already. 

To whom then is it more fitting that He should give the fruit 
and recompense of His death than to those for whose salvation 
(as true reason has taught us) He made Himself man, and to 
whom (as we said) He gave by dying an example of dying for 
the sake of righteousness ? For vainly will they be imitators of 
Him, if they are not partakers of His merit. Or whom can He 


^ Si vis omnium quae fecit et quae passus est, veram scire necessita- 
tem, scito omnia ex necessitate fuisse, quia ipse voluit. Voluntatem 
vero ejus nulla praecessit neccssitas (ii. i8a). 

* ii. i86. 

* Imo necesse esse video ut Pater Filio retribuat; alioquin aut 
injustus esse videretur, si iiollet, aut impotens, si non posset; quae 
aliena sunt a Deo (ii. 19). 
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more justly make heirs to that which is His due> and which He 
Himself does not need, and of the abundance of His fulness, 
than His pajents and brethren, whom He sees laden with debts 
so numerous and so great, and languishing in profound misery, 
so that they may be forgiven what they owe for their sins, and 
may receive what they lack on account of their sins ? * 

With this very slight and inadequate recognition of the 
manward aspect of Atonement the argument closes. 

. Apselm repeats, now in his own person, that nothing 
was due to the devil either from God or from man, 
and in a short appendix rejects the suggestion of 
Gregory of Nyssa, that the devil might perhaps be saved.* 
Fin^y he declares that his view sums up the teaching 
of the Old and New Testaments, and submits to the 
judgement of theologians, “if," he adds significantly, 
" it be given in accordance with reason.” ® 

The above sketch of the argument of the Cur Deus 
Homo ? will suffice to show how great is the gulf which 
separates it from the earlier Latin theology. It is an 
attempt to carry through consistently a single logical 
principle, and Anselm retains practically nothing of the 
theories of his predecessors. Such points of contact 
as remain are only in points of detail. The following 
are the more noteworthy : 

(a) Anselm’s argument that since man was defeated 
by the devil the Atonement must include a defeat of 
the devil by man. The conception of a conquest of the 
devil had lain at the root of the older theory, from the 
time when Origen gave it prominence. But in Origen 

* Quibus convenientius fcuctum et retributionem suae mortis 
attribucret, quani illis propter quos salvandos (sicut ratio veritatis 
nos docuit) hominem sc fecit, et quibus (ut diximus) moriendo exemplum 
moriendi propter justitiaiu dedit? Frustra quippe imitatores ejus 
erunt, si meriti ejus participes non crunt. Aut quod Justins faciet 
haeredes debiti, quo ipse non eget, et exundantiae suae pleiiitiidinis, 
quam parentes suos ct fratres, quos aspicit tot et tantis debitis obligatos 
egestate tabcscere in profundo miseriarum, ut eis dimittatur quod 
pro peccatis debent, et detur, quo propter peccatum carent ? (ii. 19). 

* ii. 

* ii. 22 . Non renuo correctionem, si rationabiliter fit. 
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and Gregory of. N 3 resa the conquest intended is wrought 
by God. The whole point of the conception is now 
changed. God may fittingly demand, as jJart of the 
satisfaction of His honour, that the defeat of man by 
tlie devil should be reversed by man. But this is quite 
secondary to Anselm’s main argument, and might, 
indeed, have been omitted witliout affecting it. 

(6) The emphasis on Christ's sinless obedience ^ . 
retained, but the point is largely changed. In the 
earlier Latin writers it is used to show that the devil 
had no rights over Christ and had, by attacking Him, 
lost all claim to man. Anselm follows Augustine so 
far as to say that the sinlessness of Christ freed Him_^ 
from all liability to death, so that His death was purely 
voluntary'. But the reference of the argument now 
becomes wholly Godward, and the devil passes out of 
sight. It is the sinlessness of Christ which makes 
His offering both voluntary and worthy, an adequate 
satisfaction even for the wounded honour of God. 

(c) Anselm is most like his predecessors in his greatest 
inconsistency, viz. in his attempt to explain how the 
effects of the Atonement are made operative for and in 
humanity. Here he falls back, like Augustine and 
Gregory the Great, upon the Moral theory. Abelard 
might easily have quoted one or two sections of the 
Cur Deus Homo P in support of his case. Christ’s death 
is an example of obedience for us to follow. How we 
can ever find strength to follow that example Anselm 
never explains. Like most of the Latin writers he is 
very weak on that mystical side which had been so 
prominent and so vital in the thought of the Greeks. 
He has no apparent sense of the truth, fundamental 
alike to St. Paul, Origen, and Athanasius, that all 
humanity is one with Christ in His death and in His 
rising again to new life. Augustine had echoed this 
somewhat faintly. Gregory the Great had at least 
recognized that an infusion of righteousness was needed. 
Bernard felt, without expressing it very clearly, the 
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mystical side of the Eucharist as the Sacrament of 
Redemption. Anselm’s only hint of anything of the 
kind is the* passage where he speaks of satisfaction as a 
" washing,” ^ fitting man for paradise. The thought 
is not worked out, nor indeed is there any reference to 
the Christian’s life in this world, but only to his prepara- 
tion for entry into the next. 

The main theory of the Cur Deus Homo ? is stated 
wth the greatest clearness. It applies to the Atone- 
ment the highest social principle of which the thought 
of the day was aware, the principle of honour and satis- 
faction, and carries it through as completely and con- 
sistently as possible. The logical clearness of the book 
makes it an easy task to criticize it, and rather less easy 
to appreciate its real greatness. But its enormous 
influence over the thought of the Western Church shows 
that it was very largely adequate to the intellectual 
needs of its age. And the theory which the earlier 
Reformers developed upon the basis of Anselm’s 
thought was in fact far inferior. He himself had seen 
the possibility of stating the Godward view of Atone- 
ment along Penal lines, and had rejected it decisively. 
The Governmental theory of Grotius was in many 
respects a reversion to Anselm’s point of view.* It 
has only been within the last two hundred years, with 
the fuller perception of the meaning of personality, 
and of all that is implied by speaking of God as personal, 
that the possibility of a fuller account has been clearly 
seen. 

The general character of the Satisfaction theory is 
sufficiently indicated in the preceding anal3rais of the 
Cur Deus Homo ? and a further ex2X>sition is unnecessary. 
The following points are, however, of special importance : 

I. In justice to Anselm it should be noticed that he 
does not press his view as final. 

1 Lavatio (i. 19). 

* Compare, e,g,, the conception of God in i. 12 with that of Grotius. 
See p. 29.2. 
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It must be remembered that whatever a man can say or know 
about the subject, the deeper reasons for such a truth still lie 
concealed.^ 

2. Yet Anselm does claim that by his line of argument 
it can be seen that the Atonement must not only have 
been made, but have been made in accordance with 
the New Testament record. Here he definitely breaks 
with his predecessors, who had constantly asserted th^t 
God might have saved man by a word, or in any way 
He pleased. Anselm is sure that some necessity must 
lie ^hind God's action and that this necessity is not 
wholly outside the scope of human reason. Except in 
one or two details, not necessary to the main argument, 
he thinks that even Jews and pagans would have to 
accept his reasoning.® 

But Anselm gets into great difficulties over this 
necessity. It is hard to avoid the feeling that it is 
something above God, binding Him to act in a fixed 
way. Anselm's explanation that it is God’s own 
immutable will does not do much to remove this feeling. 
The difficulty is obscured, and, for the reader, com- 
plicated, by a continual play of thought between 
what is " necessary " and what is " fitting,” and 
again between what is ” fitting '' and what is morally 
" obligatory.” ® But in the end Anselm has to face it, 
and his explanation really does away with necessity 
altogether. It is simply God's free v^, and, though 
Anselm does not explicitly say so, God might have 
acted otherwise, had He so willed. 

3. This attempt to make the Atonement logically 
necessary in terms of honour almost puts God's love out 
of sight. It is a witness to the real truth of Anselm’s 
thought that his argument again and again needs the 

^ Imo sciendum est, quidquid homo inde dicere vel scire possit, 
altiores tantae rei adhuc latere rationes (i. 2). 

* ii, 22. 

* It is an instructive study to follow the alternation of meaning 
and usage between conveni^ta and necessitas, debet and decet, 
throughout the treatise. 
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equation of necessity and love. But he never makes 
this equation. The explanation in terms of honour 
and satisfaction seems complete without, and it is only 
as an afterthought, of a rhetorical kind, that the love 
of God is introduced at all. 

4. Anselm is weak at every point in his expression 
of the manward side. His definition of sin, “ Not to 
i^der God His due,” is far below that of Athanasius 
amd Augustine, who at least did justice to the tre- 
mendous positive force of evil. Though he emphasizes 
its enormity he does so on crudely quantitative lines. 
Satisfaction he regards as a quantitative equivalent for 
such and such quantities of sin. This view is, of course, 
closely bound up with the ecclesiastical doctrines of 
penance and of merits, which played a considerable 
part in the life of the Church, and could not but affect 
theological thought. The result of this quantitative 
view of satisfaction is tliat Anselm does not feel the 
need of an Atonement taking effect in the life of mankind. 
All that is necessary, and all that is effected, is a change 
of status, and that by the mere accident that there was 
no other reward that could possibly be given to Christ 
for His offering. Why a reward should be given at all 
is by no means obvious. 

5. It is important, in view of later developments, 
that Anselm regards Christ's offering as totally adequate 
in itself, quite apart from its acceptance by God. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 

Anselm's influence upon his contemporaries was 
immediate and far-reaching upon its negative side.^ 
Within a few years the theory of a transaction with the 
devil had found its last exponent in Peter Lombard, 
and though echoes of the old language may still be heard 
in Bonaventura, in Aquinas, and even in Luther, its 
phrases have often become mere rhetoric, illustrative 
of various aspects of the Satisfaction theory, and 
where more consciously introduced are usually carefully 
adapted to the Anselmic scheme. One or two writers 
in the twelfth century still try to find a place for the 
devil in their system. Hugh of St. Victor, for example, 
starts from the position that the devil has acquired 
certain rights against man, though he has none as 
against God. God alone, therefore, can help man, but 
He Himself is angry at man's sin and demands an 
adequate satisfaction for the dishonour done to Himself. 
The argument thus proceeds quite on Anselmic lines. 
Man having neither an adequate obedience nor an 
adequate punishment to offer, God supplies both through 
the Incarnation and the Cross. 

The cure is to be seen in this that the devil laid his hand on 
Him who was free from sin, in whom he found nothing of his 
own. And so he rightly lost those whom he seemed to hold by 
some sort of right, through their faith in Him who by His death 

^ Upon this whole period Franks, op, cit,^ is full and illuminating. 
He treats Hugh of St. Victor and Alexander of Hales at considerable 
length. 
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became the cause of salvation to all who obey Him. For He 
suffered not for Himself but for usl^ 

Question : » Was our price given to the devil or to God ? 
Answer : It was given to God, not the devil ; for no injustice 
was done to the devil who was but a sort of gaoler.* 

God freely gave to man that which man might pay as due to 
God. He gave therefore to man that Man whom man might 
pay for man, who. that a worthy recompense might be made, 
not only equal to but greater than the former man. That 
fcnferefore Man greater than man might be given for man, God 
was made man for man. Christ, therefore, by His birth paid 
man's debt to the Father and by His death expiated man's 
guilt, so that, in that He endured for man a death which He 
owed not, man might justly through that death escape the death 
which he owed, and that the devil might find no ground for 
complaint, since dominion over man was not his due, and man 
was worthy of his freedom.® 

This latter passage is entirely Anselmic. The devil 
has become quite a secondary figure, and the Godward 
aspect of Atonement, which alone remains important, 
is characteristically worked out in dual emphasis upon 
Christ's life of obedience and His death of suffering. 
Hugh refuses, however, to accept Anselm's difficult 
argument for the absolute necessity of the Atonement. 
In this, and, indeed, in all respects, Anselm finds a more 

^ Remedium in hoc consideratur, quia diabolus misit in eum qui 
immuuis erat a peccato, in quo quicquam quod suum erat non invenit. 
Ideo merito eos, quos quodam jiu-e tenere videbatur, amisit, credentes 
in eum qui per mortem suam omnibus obtemperantibus sibi factus 
cst causa salutis : non enim pro se sed pro nobis passus est {QuaesL 
circa Ep, ad Rom, 90). 

* Quaeritur, Cui pretium nostrum sit datum an diabolo an Deo ? 
Solutio, 13 eo datum non diabolo est; quia nulla injuria facta est 
diabolo, tiui non erat nisi tauquam carcerarius (16. 92). 

® Dedit Deus gratis homini quod homo ex debito Deo redderet. 
Dedit igitur homini hominem quem homo pro homiiie redderet, qui, 
ut digna recompensatio fierct priori non solum aequalis sed major 
esset. Ut ergo pro homine redderetur homo major homine, factus 
est Deus homo pro homine. Christus ergo iiascendo debitum hominis 
patri solvit, et moriendo reaturn hominis expiavit, ut, cum ipse pro 
homine mortem quam non debebat sustineret, juste homo propter 
ipsam mortem quam debebat evadcret, et jam locum calumniandi 
diabolus non inveniret, quia et ipse homini dominari non debuit, et 
homo liberari dfgnus fuit {Dial, de Sacrameniis, 4). 


L 
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direct adherent in Richard of St. Victor, whose De 
Incarnatione Verbi is largely modelled upon the Cur 
Deus Homo? Richard argues that the fullest satis- 
faction certainly demanded the Cross : 

Without satisfaction man could not fully be restored, but for 
full satisfaction it was required that there should be as great 
humility in expiation as there had been presumption in sin.^ 

But, as Oxenham points out, this is not as definite as 
the position taken up by Anselm. “ His language 
does not imply anything more than that the death of 
Christ was necessary, if an adequate satisfaction were 
to be made at all.” * Other methods of salvation are 
not excluded from possibility. 

Apart from these two writers Anselm’s positive 
influence upon the century is not very marked, and 
upon the special point of the absolute necessity of the 
Atonement to God he finds no support. His criticisms 
took more immediate effect than his suggestions, though 
hints of these may be seen in almost every writer, from 
Bernard onwards. A nd the great weakness of his theory , 
its utter failure to account for the assignation to man 
of the fruits of Christ's death, left a clear field for the 
influence of Abelard. Peter Lombard is not alone in 
his statement of the Moral theory. Abelard’s friend, 
Robert Pulleyn, though he regards the price of redemp- 
tion as paid to God, sees also in Christ’s Passion an 
example to man, and even Hugh of St. Victor falls back 
upon a similar’ view to account for God’s choice of this 
particular mode of redemption. 

That in Him who suftered men may see what they ought to 
repay to God, in Him who was glorified they may consider what 

* Sine satis factioiie hominem ad plenum reparari non posse, ad 
plenitudinem autem satisfactionis oportuisse ut tanta esset humiliatio 
in expiatione quanta fuerat praesumptio in praevaricatione {t)e Iticarn. 
VerH, 8). 

* Oxenham, up. eit. p. 195. 
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reward they may expect from Him ; so that in example He may 
be the Way, in promise the Truth, in reward the Lifc.^ 

In the following century, however, Anselm came to 
his own. The thirteenth century is the typical age of 
scholasticism. Its literature is voluminous and tedious. 
It consists largely of elaborate commentaries upon the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, examined in minute detail. 
Theology is drawn out in long series of propositions 
and conclusions, based upon the methods of Aristotle's 
logic, and much time and effort is spent on matters of 
very small importance. It was natural that Anselm’s 
close reasoning should appeal to such an age, and the 
influence of the Cur Dens Homo? now becomes domi- 
nant. Such writers as Alexander of Hales, Albert the 
Great, and Bonaventura adopt the Satisfaction theory 
practically as Anselm had stated it, though they elaborate 
it considerably and not always very consistently. The 
principal divergence is upon the vexed question of 
necessity. In spite of the difficulties in which this had 
involved Anselm his whole argument was based on the 
idea that God could not leave anything unregulated, 
out of place, in His universe, and that therefore He was 
not only bound to save man, but was also bound to use 
the one way which did not injure either His purpose or 
His honour. Alexander of Hales* accepts this argu- 
ment, but yet refuses to draw the conclusion that any 
necessity is laid upon God. In that justice which is 
God’s very Being, he says, God might have elected to 
save man without satisfaction rendered, though He 
could not do so in that justice which goes by congi'uity 
of merits. Albert the Great® argues in favour of the 
necessity of the Atonement, but on different grounds 
from those given by Anselm. Original sin, he says, 

^ Ut in eo qui passus est videaut quid ei retribuere debeant, in eo 
autein qui glorilicalus est considcrent quid ab eo debeant exspectare ; 
ut et ipse sit via in exemplo et veritas in promisso et vita in praemio 
{Dial, de Sacr, 10). 

* Summa, iii. Q. i. 4-/. 


* Comm, in Sent, iii. 20. 
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being a corruption of the nature derived from Adam, 
the natural head of the race, can only be remitted 
through a supernatural second Head, since* a second 
natural Head is unthinkable. Here we are in touch 
with a m}^tical conception of the Incarnation recalling 
the thought of Bernard and of the early Greek fathers. 
In such a conception Anselm is sadly lacking. 

Bonaventura ^ goes so far as openly to disput? 
Anselm’s contention. Nothing would have been left* 
unregulated, he affirms, even if God had saved man by 
way of mercy. It was open to God to do so if He 
would, and such salvation would not even have precluded 
the due punishment of sin, since sin carries with it its 
own punishment. And, further, though it is true that 
the death of Christ was the only proper and complete 
satisfaction, a point which Bonaventura has previously 
argued in great detail, God might nevertheless have 
accepted a less suffering on Christ’s part as sufficient. 

As to the liberating of man I firmly believe that he might 
have been liberated in some other way, but as to redemption I 
neither deny this nor venture to affirm it, since it is rash, when 
speaking of the Divine power, to assign to it any limits. For He 
can do more than we can conceive. * 

It is difficult to see that such a conclusion, however 
pious, is really consistent with an argument which is 
intended to prove by sheer logic that no method is so 
consistent with both justice and mercy as the method 
of satisfaction, and that that satisfaction could not 
possibly be made except by Christ. Bonaventura not 
only adopts Anselm's argument, but expands it with all 
manner of fresh reasons and congruities. He adds to it 
suggestions drawn not only from the Moral argument 
but even echoes of the old phrases about the ensnaring of 

^ In Sent, iii, 20. 

^ De liberatioiie enim hnniter credo quod alio uiodo potuit Uberari, 
de redemptione vero nec nego nec audeo affirmare, quia temerarium 
est, cum de divina potestate agitur, terminum praehgere ei. Amplius 
enim potest quara nos possumus cogitare (ib.). 
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Leviathan. No other method was so acceptable for 
the appeasing of God’s anger, so fitted to cure the dis- 
ease of sin, so effectual to attract mankind, so wise to 
overcome man’s enemy. In particular Bonaventura 
emphasizes the point which was also made by Albert the 
Great. Man may conceivably, aided by God's grace, 
make a partial satisfaction for actual sin. But he could 
*knot possibly make any satisfaction for original sin. 
Only the Second Adam could do this, and by thus break- 
ing the power of original sin He wins for man that grace 
in which man may himself make satisfaction for actual 
sin.^ After these accumulated arguments the conclusion 
that God might nevertheless have chosen some other 
method seems hardly in place. Yet the instinct that 
prompted it was a true one, and might well have pointed 
its possessor to the truth that any Godward theory of 
Atonement, if carried beyond very modest limits, assumes 
a knowledge of the Being of God utterly beyond the range 
of our faculties. But the whole spirit of the age was 
against such a thought, and Bonaventura has clearly no 
suspicion of this radical weakness in his position. 

After the time of Bonaventura and his contemporaries 
the current of Western theology divided into the two 
main streams of the Thomist and Scotist schools, 
deriving their names and their ideas from Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus respectively. On the doctrine 
of the Atonement, as on most other doctrines, the two 
schools differed widely. Both Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus draw their method of thought and much of the 
detail of their theologies from Anselm, and they agree, 
as their predecessors had done, in rejecting his view of 
the absolute necessity of the Atonement. But they reach 
this position from standpoints which differ fundamentally. 

^ The influence of the ecclesiastical doctrine of penance here makes 
itself felt. This doctrine was probably of importance in connexion 
with the origins of the Satisfaction theory (see note, p. 121) ; it certainly 
affected its later statements. This is natural, since the whole theory 
of the efficacy of the merits of Christ rests primarily upon a Godward 
interpretation of the meaning of His obedience and death. 
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The divergence between the two schools, due in part 
to the rivalry between the two great orders, the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, and in part to the influence of 
opposed philosophical theories, the Thomists adopting 
Realism and the Scotists Nominalism, may be traced 
back in more than one respect to an earlier date than 
that of the two great writers from whom they took their 
names. And in particular the very radical difference^ 
which appears in connexion with the doctrine of the 
Atonement begins to show itself in the answers given 
to a problem formulated by Rupert of Deutz in the 
twelfth century. Would Christ have become man if 
man had not sinned ? Rupert himself and Alexander 
of Hales answered that He would, Bonaventura that 
He would not. 

Aquinas ^ followed Bonaventura in his reply to 
Rupert’s question. He admitted that the Incarnation 
was the crown and consummation of all creation, but 
nevertheless definitely declared that it was the result 
of man’s sin. Had man not fallen the Incarnation 
would not have taken place. Thus the Incarnation 
and the Atonement are very intimately connected in 
Aquinas’ system, and here he is following the tradition 
of Western thought and, indeed, of much Eastern 
thought also. It had often been suggested that Christ 
took flesh in order that He might have wherewith to pay 
our debt, or, put less commercially, that He might be 
able to suffer. Anselm had adopted this view in his 
statement of the Satisfaction theory, and Aquinas 
follows him closely, in accordance with the current canon. 

Clirist suffered not in His Deity but in His manhood. ^ 

Yet Aquinas did not draw the obvious conclusion 
that the Incarnation and the Atonement were therefore 

^ For Aquinas* doctrine of the Atonement see Surntna, Pars iii. Q. 
46 - 49 ' 

* Christus non est passus secundum divinitatem sed secundum 
curnem {ib. Q. 48), 
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necessary. Like Bonaventura he refuses to be con- 
sistent, lest he should presume too far, and takes up the 
position th*at neither the Incarnation nor the Atonement 
was strictly necessary in any sense other than that God 
so willed to save man.' No limit must be set to God's 
free will. He might without injustice, had He so willed, 
have forgone satisfaction altogether, simply remitting 
'^^an's sin. 

Why then did God choose this method ? Aquinas 
does not despair of giving an answer to this question. 
The method of Satisfaction is in many ways the most 
fitting, bestowing upon us not only freedom from sin 
but many good gifts besides in connexion with man's 
salvation. It reveals to us God's great love. It gives 
us an example of obedience and of other virtues. Above 
all it inspires us with justifying grace, enabling us to 
use our new-found freedom. 

Through the fact that man was freed by Christ's passion 
many things pertaining to man's salvation were bestowed besides 
freedom from sin. For, firstly, through it man knows how 
greatly God loves man, and through this is stirred to love Him, 
in which love the perfecting of man's salvation consists. . . . 
Secondly, through it He has given us an example of obedience 
and humility and constancy, of righteousness and of the other 
virtues displayed in Christ's passion, which arc necessary for 
man's salvation. . . . Thirdly, Christ, by His passion not only 
freed man from sin, but also won for him justifying grace and 
the glory of blessedness, as will be said below. ^ 

^ This, of course, is the real conclusion of Anselm's own discussion 
in Cur Deus HofnoPii, i8, though Anselm himself failed to give it clear 
expression. With Aquinas, with whom Scotus liere agrees, it becomes 
an accepted feature of the Western doctrine. 

2 Per hoc autein quod homo per passionem Christi liberatus, multa 
concurrerunt ad salutem horainis pertineiitia praeter liberationem a 
peccato : Primo ciiim per hoc homo cognoscit quantum hominem deus 
diligat, et per hoc provocatur ad eum diligendiim, in quo perfectio 
humanae saliitis consistit. . . . Secundo quia per hoc nobis dedit exem- 
plum obedientiae ct humilitatis et constantiae, justitiae et ceterarum 
virtutum in passiotie Christi ostensarum, quae sunt necessaria ad 
humanam salutem. . . . Tertio quia Christus per passionem suam 
non solum hominem a peccato liberavit, sed etiam gratiam justificantem 
et gloriam beatitudinis ci promeruit, ut infra dicetur {ib, Q. 46 : the 
reference ad fin. is to Q. 48). 
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Aquinas goes on to give as fourth and fifth reasons the 
obligation laid upon man to keep himself from sin, 
remembering the price paid for his redemption, and the 
appropriateness of the defeat of the devil by man, thus 
reversing man’s defeat by the devil. 

We see here that which was best in the thought of 
Abelard, and which had been so conspicuously absent 
in that of Anselm, taken over and given adequate anc^ 
full expression. The Moral theory is adopted, but 
without any weakness or sentimentality. It is fully 
recognized that the power which sanctifies man is not 
of himself, but is to be identified with the grace of God, 
which is His love, a thought which, as we shall see, 
has for Aquinas a mystical significance. 

In connexion with this revelation of God’s love 
Aquinas dwells at length on the greatness of Christ’s 
sufferings. And here his view of the Incarnation 
naturally leads him to emphasize the sufferings of Christ’s 
whole Incarnate life, culminating in the Cross. Through- 
out His life Christ offered to God the satisfaction of 
obedience, a satisfaction acceptable to God because 
He loved Christ’s obedience more than He hated our 
sin. And thus the satisfaction is not only sufficient, 
but even superabundant. 

By His love and obedience in suffering Christ displayed to 
God something more than was demanded as a recompense for 
all the offence of mankind : Firstly, because of the greatness 
of the love in which He suffered ; secondly, through the worth 
of that life which He offered as a satisfaction, being the hfe of 
God and of man ; thirdly, because of the universality of the 
passion and the greatness of the pains which He assumed. . . . 
And so Christ's passion was not only a sufficient but also a 
superabundant satisfaction for the sins of mankind. ^ 

^ Christ us autem ex carl t ate et obedient ia patiendo majus aliquid 
Deo exhibuit quam exhibcrct recompeiisatio totius offensae humani 
generis : primo quidem propter magiiitudinem caritatis ex qua patie* 
batur ; secundo propter dignitatem vitae suae quam pro satisfactione 
ponebat, quae erat vita dei et hominis; tertio propter generalita- 
tem passionis et magnitudinem doloris assumpti . . . £t ideo passio 
Christi non solum sufficiens sed etiam superabundans satisfactio fuit 
pro peccatis humani generis (Q. 48), 
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This emphasis upon the superabundant satisfaction 
made by Christ is the most characteristic contribution 
made by Aquinas to the Anselmic scheme. In stating 
the way in which its virtue is made available for us he 
abandons his own admirable adaptation of the Moral 
theory and adopts a greatly inferior commercial con- 
ception, more after Anselm’s own manner. 

\ Because, then, Christ's passion was a sufficient and super- 
abundant satisfaction for man's sin and liability to punishment, 
His passion was, as it were, a sort of price freeing us from both our 
obligations. For that very satisfaction wherewith a man makes 
satisfaction either for himself or for another, is called a sort of 
price, by which he redeems himself or another from sin and from 
punishment.^ 

Sometimes the old sacrificial language, which had never 
fallen wholly out of use at any period, is adapted to 
the new system of ideas, a connecting link being found 
in Christ's obedience. 

By suffering He fulfilled all the precepts of the old Law : He 
fulfilled its moral precepts, founded in precepts of love, in that 
He suffered both for love of the Father and for love of His 
neighbour; and the ceremonial precepts of the Law, which 
are especially ordained for sacrifices and oblations, Christ fulfilled 
by His passion, in that all the old sacrifices were figures of that 
true sacrifice which Christ offered by dying for us. . . . The 
judicial precepts of the Law, ordained especially for those who 
suffer injury, Christ fulfilled by His passion, suffering Himself 
to be nailed to the tree for that apple which man plucked from 
the tree against God's command.* 

^ Quia igitur passio Christi fuit sufiiciens et superabuudaiis satisfactio 
pro peccato et rcatu poeiiae generis humaiii, ejus passio fuit quasi quod- 
dam pretium per quod liberati suinus ab utraquo obligatione. Nam ipsa 
satisfactio qua quis satisfacit, sive pro se sive pro alio, pretium quoddam 
dicitur, quo seipsum vel alium redimit a peccato et a poena {ib, Q, 48). 

* Patiendo omuia veteris legis praecepta implevit : moralia quidem, 
quae in praeceptis caritatis fundantur, implevit in quantum passus est 
et ex dUectione patris et ex dilectioue proximi ; coeremonialia vero 
praecepta legis, quae ad sacrificia et oblationcs praecipue ordinaiitur, 
implevit Christus sua passione, in quantum omuia antiqua sacrificia 
fuerunt figurae illius veri sacrificii, quod Christus obtulit moriendo 
pro nobis . . . Praecepta vero judicialia legis, quae praecipue ordinantur 
ad satisfaciendam iujuriam passis, implevit Christus sua passione, per- 
mittens se ligno affigi pro porno quod de ligno homo rapuerat contra 
Dei mandatum ({&. Q. 48). 
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And this very work, the voluntary endurance of the Passion, 
was especially acceptable to God, as springing especially from 
love ; whence it is clear that Christ’s Passion was a U'ue sacrifice ' 

Aquinas has just defined sacrifice as 

. . • anything done as an honour properly due to God, for the 
purpose of placating Him.*** 

He also quotes Augustine's famous definition : 

A true sacrifice is any work whicli is done that we may cleave 
to God in holy fellowship, in relation to that good end in which 
we may be truly blessed.^ 

To such sacrificial language, as we shall see, the Satis- 
faction theory has tended more and more to revert, 
Christ's offering of Himself, the sinless Victim, coming 
to be equated with the supreme act of homage demanded 
by God's honour, even while retaining much of its 
expiatory significance. 

Sometimes the language of the Satisfaction theory 
takes a Penal turn : 

In this is shown the severity of God, who wills not to remit 
sin without punishment.* 

But such language is not developed by Aquinas upon 
Penal lines. " Punishment " for him covers not only 
the " eternal death " due to sin, but the “ satisfying 
penalty " whereby sin is put away. The penalties 
inflicted in penance by the Church are before his mind, 
and, not very consistently with his view of the Satis- 
faction of Christ as superabundant, he argues that 

^ Et hoc ipsum opus, quod voluiitarie passionem sustinuit, Deo 
maxime acceptum fuit, utpole ex caritate maxime proveniens : unde 
manifestum est quod passio Christ! fuerit verum sacrificium {ibid*). 

* Aliquid factum in honorem proprie Deo debitum ad eum 
placandum (ibid.). 

® Verum sacrificium est omiie opus quod agitur ut sancta societate 
inhaereamus Deo, relatum scilicet ad ilium finem boni quo veraciter 
beati esse possimus (Aug. De Civ, Dei, x. 6). 

* In quo ostenditur et Dei severitas, qui peccatum sine poena 
dimittere noluit (Summa, iii. Q. 47). 
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these penalties, in their own little degree, have satisfying 
force.^ 

But whatever form the language of his theory takes, 
Aquinas is quite free from any thought of a change 
wrought in the attitude of God towards sinners, though 
he expresses himself with some caution. 

It must not be said that the passion of Christ reconciled us to 
(Jsd in such a manner tliat He began to love us anew, but because 
through Christ's passion the cause of hatred is removed, both 
by the removal of sin and by the repayment of a more acceptable 
benefit. 2 

And even when he is using sacrificial language, adopting 
the principle that the proper function of sacrifice is to 
please God, it is to the nature of man and not to that 
of God that he assigns the change. 

The voluntary suffering of Christ was so great a good that for 
this good found in human nature God was appeased in regard 
to all the offence of mankind, as far as concerns those who .are 
joined to Christ in His suffering.* 

In this passage the mystical tendency of Aquinas reveals 
itself, a tendency which shapes much of his exposition 
of the doctrine of Atonement, and which enables him 
to give a far more living account than his predecessors 
of the way in which Atonement takes effect in the 
heart of man. Aquinas is quite at home in the mystical 
language of St. Paul, and in his mystical view of the 
Sacraments. 

^ Ib, Q. 49. There is really some confusion of thought as to the 
idea of punishment. Poena satisfactoria is not strictly punishment 
at all, but an equivalent, which, conjoined with Christ's merits, is 
offered to God as a substitute for sin's proper punishment. 

* Non dicendum quod passio Christi dicitiir quantum ad hoc Deo 
nos reconciliasse, quod de novo nos amare inciperet, sed quia per 
passionem Christi sublata est odii causa, turn per ablationem peccati 
turn per rccompcnsationem acceptabilioris beneficii {ib, Q. 49). 

* Tantum bonum fuit quod Christus voluntarie passiis est, quod 
propter hoc bonum in natura humana inventum Deus placatus est 
super omni offensa generis humani, quantum ad eos qui Christo passo 
conjuiiguntur (ib. Q. 49). 
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That we may gain the effects of Christ's passion we must be 
conformed to Him, Now we are conformed to Him sacra- 
mentally in baptism, according to Rom. 6 4 : We are buried 
with Him in baptism unto death.' 

In particular Aquinas works out Bernard's thought of 
the union of Christ, as Head of the Church, with His 
members, forming together with them one mysticaL 
Person. / 

Grace is given to Christ not only as to a single person, but that 
it may extend also to His members, in that He is the Head of the 
Church .2 

Thus he is able to avoid the difficulty that the effects 
of the Passion are something utterly external to man, 
and that it is only by an arbitrary transference that they 
can become available for him. The sufferings of Christ 
and their results become in a real sense the atoning 
sufferings of His members, and 

Suffering is not meritorious in so far as it has its source from 
without ; but according as any man endures it voluntarily it 
has its source from within and so is meritorious.® 

The Head and the members are as it were one mystical 
Person, and so Christ’s satisfaction pertains to all the faithful, 
as to His own members.* 

And the way in which man may make this union eifective 
for himself is faith, yet not the mere intellectual belief 
of the understanding, but faith that is set on fire by love. 

' Ad hoc quod consequemur eifectum passionis Chrlsti, oportet nos 
ei configurari. Configuramur autem ei in baptism© sacramentaliter, 
secundum Kom. 6 4 : Consepulti sumus ei per baptismum in 
mortem (tb. Q. 49). 

® Christo data est gratia non solum sicut singular! personae sed in 
quantum est caput ecclesiae ut scil. ab ipso redundaret ad membra 
(ib. Q. 48, cf. Q. 49. I, also Q. 8). 

* Passio non est meritoria in quantum habet principium ab 
exteriori ; sed secundum quod earn aliquis voluntarie sustinet, sic 
habet principium ab interiori, et hoc modo est meritoria (fd. Q. 48). 

* Caput et membra sunt quasi ima persona mystica, et ideo satis* 
factio Christi ad omnes hdeles pertinet sicut ad sua membra 
(fb. Q. 48). 
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The iaith by which we are cleansed from sin is not unformed 
faith, which may co-exist even with sin. but faith formed by 
love, that so Christ’s passion may be applied to us not merely 
theoretically out also effectually.^ 

And thus tve come back almost to Abelard and the Moral 
theory. It is the love of God working as love in man 
that explains the power of the Atonement. “ In love 
the perfecting of man’s salvation consists.”* But the 
thought which was lacking in Abelard is now supplied. 
It is in its power of union that love finds its efficacy. 
Love can create such a unity that the satisfaction 
wrought by Christ is wrought by man in Him. And so 
in Aquinas the thought of Anselm meets that of Abelard, 
each finding its fulness in that mystical union of which 
faith is the form and love the force. 

Harnack is hardly doing justice to Aquinas when he 
says that we find in him muUa, non tntiUum. But his 
criticism of the exposition given in the Summa as 
exhibiting some confusion of thought cannot be 
questioned. '' The wavering between the h3qjothetical 
and the necessary modes of view, between objective 
and subjective redemption, further, between the different 
points of view of redemption, and, finally, between a 
satisfactio superabundans and the assertion that for the 
sins after baptism we have to supplement the work 
of Christ, prevents any distinct impression arising.”* 
It was only by his mysticism that Aquinas overcame 
these inconsistencies, and they offered a fair field of 
attack to less m3^tically minded scholars interested in 
the subtleties of theological dialectic. It was especially 
by Duns Scotus and his followers that the attack was 
developed. 

^ Fides autem per quam a pcccato mundatnur non est tides iuiormis, 
quae potest esse etiam cum peccato, sed est fides formata per caritatem, 
ut sic passio Christ! nobis applicetur, non solum quantum ad intellectum 
sed etiam quantum ad efiectum (»&. Q. 49). 

• See the passage quoted on p. 151. 

® HisU of Dogtna, vi. p. 196. 
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Duns Scotus ^ contested the position of Aquinas at 
almost every point, also using the Anselmic method, 
though he definitely rejects Anselm’s conclusions. His 
theory is sometimes known as the theory of Acceptilation, 
or Acceptation, from its leading thought, the logical 
outcome of the Satisfaction theory, that all satisfaction 
derives its value from the arbitrary choice of God. 

The divergence between the two systems begins at^' 
their \dew of the Incarnation. Scotus argues against 
any connexion of the Incarnation with the fall of man. 
The ancient view of the Latin fathers, that Christ took 
humanity in order that He might pay man’s debt, here 
gives place to a view much more like that of some of 
the early Greeks, and notably of Athanasius, though 
Scotus is not sufficiently mystical to have made his 
own the Greek conception of the eternal unity of the 
Word with His creation. Yet for him, too, the 
Incarnation is an eternal truth. In any case Christ 
would have come to be the Second Head of the race. 
His human nature, predestined from all eternity, was, 
in a sense, prior to the Fall. It was, indeed, in the 
likeness of that Divine humanity that Adam was formed.® 
The Anselmic argument as to the necessity of the 
Incarnation is thus deprived of its basis. Its sole 
cause is the free and arbitrary will of God, self-determined 
before the creation of the world. 

The Fall, and the Atonement which reversed the 
Fall, are naturally relegated to a lower position in a 
S5retem which takes such a view of the Incarnation. 
Here, too, Scotus applies the central principle of his 
thought, that values are not absolute but relative to 
God’s acceptance of them. Neither human sin nor the 
satisfaction of Christ is in itself infinite, but only becomes 
so through God’s free choice. No necessity is laid upon 
God. The conclusion is similar to that reached by 

^ In Still, iii. 19, from which passage the following quotations are 
taken. 

* On this particular i)oiut see iii. i. 3. 
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Aquinas, but obtains a wholly new significance from the 
premisses upon which it is based. And here, indeed, 
Scotus is tar the more consistent thinker of the two. 
The rejection of the Anselmic argument for the necessity 
of the Atonement had been rather a scruple than a 
reasoned conviction in Aquinas and earlier writers. In 
Scotus, for the first time, it takes its place in the general 
% scheme. 

, The result of the Fall upon the Divine humanity 
was, according to Scotus, that that humanity became 
thereby liable to suffering. Thus he finds a point of 
agreement with Aquinas in the canon 

Christ gained merit not as God but as man.* 

But though the language is the same, the agreement 
is in fact only verbal, as is shown by the conclusion 
which Scotus draws. He argues that because Christ 
only suffered as man. His sufferings had only the value 
of human sufferings and were therefore finite in every 
way. ' 

As regards sufficiency of merit, that merit was certainly finite, 
because it had a finite cause, viz. the will of that nature which 
was assumed and the great glory conferred upon it.‘- 

* Non eiiim Christus quatenus Dcus meruit sed in quantum homo. 

“ Quantum vero attinet ad meriti sufiicientiain fuit profecto illud 
finitum, quia causa ejus finita fuit, videlicet voluntas naturae assumptae 
et summa gloria illi collata. 

This is the logical conclusion from the current canon that Christ 
only suffered in His humanity, an unfortunate heritage frr)in the days 
of the Patripassiaii controversies. If pressed it can only result in a 
Nestoriaii division of the Person of Christ. The difiiculty is naturally 
ovej-coine by such writers as Aquinas, who are enabled by tlieir mystical 
sense to apprehend a real unio mystica not only of the Person of Christ 
ill Himself, but also of that Person and all suffering humanity. But 
this did not provide a theological vindication of the canon. Such a 
vindication was sought in the doctrine of communicatio idiomatum, 
the interchange of the human and Divine attributes in Christ. So far as 
this interchange was contemplated as real, the Ne.storian conclusion was 
avoided. But in such writers as Scotus and his Nominalist followers 

comm%inicaHo idiomatum is only understood as a verbal escape from 
the difficulties of the unity of Christ's Person, and the natural result 
is Nestoriaiiism, bringing Pelagiiinism in its train. 
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How then did these finite merits suffice to make 
satisfaction for the sin of man? Just because God 
chose so to accept them. 

If you ask how far Christ’s merit had sufficing worth, it had 
worth without doubt so far as it was accepted by God, since the 
Divine acceptance is the chief cause and reason of all acceptance. 
For all things other than God are good because they are loved 
by God, and not vice versa. . . . Christ’s merit therefore had 
sufficing worth so far as the Trinity could and would accept it.* 

As all things other than God are good because desired by 
God, and not conversely, so that merit was good so far as it 
was accepted ; and thus it was a merit because it was accepted, 
and was not, conversely, accepted because it was a merit and 
good.* 

There is no trace here of the superabundant satisfaction 
dwelt upon by Aquinas, and the inconsistency between 
that conception and the ecclesiastical doctrine of penance 
has vanished too. Scotus indeed works out the old 
congruities which made it fitting that Christ should 
die, and that God should accept this satisfaction. But 
these thoughts have no tme place in his system, and, 
indeed, he limits the effects of Christ’s satisfaction to 
the bestowal of that initial grace which enables the elect 
to turn from the life of sin.® After receiving the first 
impulse man must win his own salvation : 


^ Si exquiras quantum valuerit Christi meritum secundum sufficicn- 
tiam, valuit procul dubio quantum fuit a deo acceptatum, si quidem 
divina acccptatio est potissima causa et ratio omnis meriti. Omne 
enira aliud a Deo ideo est bomnn quia a Deo dilcctum, et non e con- 
trario. . . . Tantum ergo valuit Christi meritum sufficienter quantum 
potuit et voluit ipsum Triiiitas acceptare. 

* Sicut omne aliud a Deo ideo est bonum, quia a Deo volitum, et 
non c con verso, sic meritum illud tantum bonum erat pro quanto 
acceptabatur, et ideo meritum quia acceptatum, non autem e converso 
quia meritum est ct bonum ideo acceptatum. 

® Thus Scotus is found in agreement with the extreme Augustinian 
and Calvinistic positions, to which nothing could be more opposed 
than his general system, in his denial of the universality of Atone- 
ment. Election is for him quite as arbitrary as for any Puritan 
divine. 
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What did Christ merit ? He merited initial grace for aU who 
receive it, grace which is conferred without any merit of ours.^ 

Christ’s passion efficaciously merited for the elect only that 
initial grace which disposes towards the completed glory.* 

But this attitude towards grace is at least in part 
Pelagian, and it is not surprising to find it combined 
with a very Pelagian belittling of man's sin. Scotus 
quite abandons the Augustinian and Anselmic tradition 
of sin as of infinite importance in God’s sight. Since 
man is finite his sin is finite too and demands neither 
infinite satisfaction nor infinite punishment. An angel, 
or even a man, if only he were free from original sin, 
might have made the Atonement, had God willed so 
to accept it. This conclusion is inevitable upon the 
presuppositions from which Scotus sets out. If every- 
thing is referred to the acceptatio of God, there is clearly 
no limit to that which God may choose to accept. Even 
the proviso that the man who should make Atonement 
must be free from original sin, though rendered necessary 
to Scotus by his doctrine of initial grace, is really incon- 
sistent with his main position. No necessity dominates 
the Divine will. God is free. 

In comparing the systems of Aquinas and Scotus, 
systems which became characteristic of the two great 
schools into which later Western thought was divided, 
we see at once that Aquinas has done little more than 
fill out the outlines due to Anselm. Even on the 
fundamental question of necessity the difference of 
language is more real than that of thought. Scotus, 
while using the language of the Satisfaction theory, 
differs from Anselm fundamentally on almost every 
point. The emphasis is no longer upon an infinite 
satisfaction wrought to make good an infinite dishonom 
done to God, but on the goodness of God, who freely 

' Quid meruit Christus ? Meruit sane primam gratiam omnibus 
qui earn recipiunt, quae et absque nostro merito confertur. 

* Christ; passio clectis solum primam gratiam dispouentem ad 
gloriam consummatam efhcaciter meruit. 


M 
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accepts a finite offering for finite human sin. Each 
of the two systems has its own peculiar strength and 
its own peculiar weakness. That of AquinaS is strong 
in its intense realization of the importance and value 
of the Atonement. It draws out with great power of 
thought and vigour of illustration the fitness of such 
a method of saving man. But Aquinas does not really 
succeed in avoiding the difficulty which Anselm himself ' 
felt as to the inconsistency left between God’s love and 
the form of Atonement necessary that His honour might 
be satisfied. He dwells, it is true, upon the love of God, 
and upon His free will to save man. But it is hard to 
reconcile this with a view of the Incarnation as neces- 
sitated by human sin. It cannot consistently be argued 
that the Cross is clearly the one fitting way of salvation, 
while at the same time it is urged that God might 
conceivably have chosen some other way. 

Duns Scotus is free from this difficulty. His view 
of the Incarnation as predestined independently of 
man’s sin enables him to dwell upon the love of God 
without inconsistency. And his view that it is God’s 
acceptance alone that makes Christ’s offering worthy 
throws all the emphasis upon the goodness of God, a 
goodness which, despite man’s sin, yet fulfils the loving 
purpose which He had before all worlds. But this 
position fails completely to account for the Cross. 
There is no apparent reason why God should have 
chosen this way of salvation rather than any other. 
The congruities by which Scotus endeavoured to show 
its appropriateness have no proper place in his theology. 
When all is said, God might, had He so pleased, have 
accepted any, or even no, satisfaction. The Cross 
seems to be a mere accident of God’s purpose, to which 
no clear reason can be assigned. In this respect the 
instinct of Anselm and Aquinas is the higher. There is 
no such thing as accident in the purposes of God, and 
if He has chosen a certain method of working, it is 
surely within the province of human reason to enquire. 
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by the highest categories at its disposal, into His motives 
in so doing. It may be that theology in the Middle 
Ages was* not over-modest in its ventures into the 
unknown. Perhaps in these latter days we are beginning 
to learn modesty. Yet we are the richer to-day for the 
work of men who had the faith to trust the reason which 
God gave them, and to peer, if it might be, into the 
secrets of His justice and His love. 

• Before leaving the Middle Ages, and passing bn to 
the Reformation period, we may pause to notice certain 
writers in whom historians of the doctrine of Atonement 
have found foreshadowed the ideas which influenced 
the Reformers.^ These may be divided into two groups, 
the mystics, and a few of the later schoolmen in whom 
certain features of the Satisfaction theory show signs 
of modification. 

It is impossible to give in a short space any serious 
account of mediaeval mysticism. Itself well-marked in 
t3?pe, it is found in thinkers of many lands and many 
schools. Sometimes, as in Bernard and Aquinas, it is 
associated with definite and orthodox theology. More 
often, as in the great German mystics, Eckhart and 
Tauler and their followers, the Neo-Platonic tradition, 
derived ultimately from Dionysius the Areopagite, 
reveals itself, as it had done in Erigena, in approaches 
to a theology almost Pantheistic in character. Fre- 
quently it is associated rather with practical piety 
than with theology, and, indeed, its development is 
very largely associated with the great mendicant orders, 
of which many of the great mystics were members, and 
which found their inspiration in the practical example 
of Francis of Assisi. In no case is there any conscious 
breach with the orthodox ecclesiastical thought of 

‘ On this subject the classical compilation is Ulltnann’s Reformaloren 
vor der Reformation, Ritsclil has a good summary, op, cit, pp. 103 ff., 
in which he reduces the force of many of Ullmann’s citations. On 
the mystics in general see Inge, Christian Mysticism^ and, on the 
German school in particular, Donier, Person of Christ, Div. li. vol. ii. 
Introd. 
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the day, and no attempt whatever is made to reduce 
mysticism to a doctrinal system, though, as we have 
seen, such writers as Bernard and Aquinas find in it a 
means of overcoming some of the difficulties of their 
theology. It is therefore rather in an attitude of 
mind than in any definite theological statements 
that anticipations of the Reformation theology may 
be expected. 

We need not, in this connexion, dwell upon the 
doctrinal aspects of the practical piety of Francis of 
Assisi, further than to notice that his humility and his 
full sense of the meaning of self-renunciation in Christ 
led him to lay aside all pretension to any personal merit. 

To-day in thy wisdom thou hast honoured me rightly, giving 
to God the praise and honour that are His ; thou hast separated 
the costly from the base, allotting to God the wisdom and the 
virtue, and to me the ignorance and the baseness.* 

This truly religious estimate of self, the estimate 
of Augustine’s Confessions, and of many of Bernard’s 
sermons, is not strictly compatible with the orthodox 
theology of penance, which assigned to the merits of 
man some place in the work of satisfaction. It is true 
that this view of penance was not in real agreement with 
the Anselmic theology, but the inconsistency did not 
come into view until the Reformation, and the language 
and habit of mind of Francis had little influence even 
in the order which he founded. The life of humble 
poverty tended to be regarded as of some intrinsic 
worth in the eyes of God, " in other cases what is most 
insisted on is constant resort to the sacraments of 
penance and the Eucharist ; in other cases still, mystical 

^ Tu hodie pro tua sapientia vere me honorasti, Deo, quae sua 
sunt, laudem et gloriam tribuens ; pretiosiim a vili separasti, Deo 
sapientiam et virtutem, mihi inscitiam et vilitatem, appropriasti 
{Colloquium 4 ; ap. Ritsch!, op, cit. p. 104). Ritschl gives other 
examples of such language from the Franciscan, Antony of Padua, 
and from the Dominican mystic, Tauler. 
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elevation out of and above the sphere of created life 
into the infinity of the Divine Being.” ^ 

This association of mysticism with the practical piety 
of the mendicant orders had an especiidly character- 
istic development in Germany, and here there is more 
ground for asserting a direct connexion with the thought 
of the Reformers, since it is to a product of the school 
of Eckhart and Tauler, the zjxonymomDeutscheTheologie, 
that Luther declares himself to be most indebted, after 
the Bible and Augustine. As Ritschl shows, this state- 
ment must not be overpressed. The Deutsche Theologie 
does not differ materially from the other writings of 
its school, and it would be impossible to argue seriously 
that Luther’s tlieology has any close connexion with, 
for example, that of Eckhart, The abandonment of 
all personal merit, in order that we may trust solely in 
the merit of Christ and may be justified by faith alone, 
is the mainspring of Luther's thought, and this differs 
widely from the thought of the abandonment of personal 
individuality in order that we may win to union with 
God. The m5retics, indeed, approach the problem from 
a point of view very unlike that of the contemporary 
schoolmen. But it is even more unlike that of the 
Reformers, and rather resembles the more daring 
speculations of early Greek theology, with which, indeed, 
there is a direct connexion through the pseudo-Dionysius. 

The characteristic feature of mysticism, whether in 
Germany or elsewhere, is tlie devout and often very 
emotional contemplation of the sufferings of Christ. 
This in itself suggests the Moral theory, on its weakest 
side. But the greater mystics went further than this, 
and saw that the suffering of Christ must be wrought 
upon the individual also, in order that the deity of 
Christ may be wrought there too.® It is not merely 
that suffering atones for sin. Sin causes suffering to 
God, and the more fully a human soul achieves deification, 

* Ritschl, loc. cil. 

^ This immediately suggests the language of Athanasius. 
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the more keenly will that soul feel the agony of sin, 
Thus the Deutsche Theologie sa}^ ; . 

Though God were to take to Himself all men who exist, and 
to assume their nature, and be incarnated in them, and make 
them divine in Him, yet if the same did not take place in me, my 
fall and apostasy would never be removed.^ 

Although it is not possible for any man to be so pure and 
perfect in his obedience as Christ, still it is possible for every 
man to approach so nearly thereto, that he shall be said to Be, 
and shall really be, divine and deified. And the nearer a man 
draws to this goal of perfect obedience, the more painful and 
grievous to him is all disobedience, sin, wickedness, and un- 
righteousness.* 

There is no hesitation in these writers to attribute 
suffering directly to God. Tauler, for example, sa5rs 
that it was just because our great God was set at nought 
and crucified that we should, with suffering humility, 
see ourselves in His sufferings.® In creation God went 
forth from Himself in man, that man might return to 
Him. Thus man is, in creation, already in part divine. 
But man gave himself up to self-seeking, which is sin, 
and so the divine in him suffers until self is wholly put 
away and man returns to God.* Thus suffering is 
rather to be embraced than avoided, since in suffering 
we become partakers of God's own relation to sin. This 
is the thought which underlies the great efforts made 
by the mystics to identify themselves with Christ in His 
sufferings. Some carried the inward contemplation of 
the Passion, conceived as wrought upon themselves, to 
such lengths that the Stigmata broke out upon their 
own persons. Others, as, for example, Suso and the 
Flagellantes, strove to achieve to unity with Christ by 
external tortures, intended to overcome the resistance 
of the self to absorption in the Divine. 

It is true that in the greater mystics this conception 

* C. 3. * C. 14 - 

* Quoted by Hagenbach, Hist, of Doctrines^ ii. 289. 

* See Dorner, op. cit. ii. voL ii. p. 13. 
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of the deification of the human soul retains its full 
religious value, being regarded as entirely due to an 
action from the side of God, or rather of Christ, the 
God-man. The true mystic overcomes and abandons 
his own personality, that he may gain a new personality 
in Christ. So Ruysbroek says ; 

We also must be clothed with the same divinity (as the 
humanity of Christ), in that we love Him so warmly as to be 
al)Ie to deny ourselves and to surmount our created personality ; 
then shall we be personally united with his personality — that 
is, with the eternal Triith.^ 

It is easy to see that such language, so long as the 
emphasis on the Divine action is not lost, might readily 
be used in conjunction with the orthodox phrases of the 
Satisfaction theory. And this combination is found in 
the Deutsche Theologie : 

He is at once God and man, and able to make satisfaction 
for mankind, in that He intervened and freely took our guilt.* 

Who by His sincere love redeemed human nature from evil 
and made satisfaction to the Divine justice for all our guilt.® 

There was an obvious danger, however, in this idea of 
deification through suffering. It tended to exalt the 
personal merit of suffering voluntarily undertaken, as 
something in itself capable of making satisfaction, and 
thereby the unique and sole value of the atoning merits 
of Christ came sometimes to be belittled or even set 
aside, the extreme in this direction being reached by the 
heretical Beghards, who taught that Christ died not for 
mankind, but for Himself.* Mysticism seldom wholly 
escaped this danger. The contemplative self-identifica- 

^ Spiegel dcs etvigen Heils, c. 8 {ap, Doriier, op, cit. p. 24). On 
this subject of deification Hagenbach (op, cit, pp. 305-3«‘‘^) has some 
good references. 

» C. 44- ® 

* Ap, Hagenbach, op. cit, ii. 290. Hagenbach also quotes (from 
Hoffman, Geschichte des deutschen KirchenlUdes, s. 94) a fragment of 
a Flagellant hymn (a.d. 1349) : ** Through God we shed our blood, 
which will avail for the expiation of our sins/* 
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tion with Christ's sufferings, like the practical imitation 
of His poverty, was regarded as of real worth in God’s 
eyes. " Sympathizing with Christ, the Mystic thought, 
through suffering, to rise to be a co-operator with Christ 
in the work of redemption. Even at the best, what he 
looked to learn at the foot of the Cross was love, for- 
giveness, gentleness towards men ; of his own sin, and 
especially of his own guilt, he was seldom reminded. 
He preferred rocking himself in the sweet pains of' a 
natural sympathetic love, to seeing in the Cross, on the 
one hand the condemnation, and on the other hand the 
atonement of his guilt. This was especially the case 
with Suso. Tauler, indeed, with his deeper earnestness, 
speaks of a descent into hell which we have yet to make. 
And yet he soon again returns to the view of this repent- 
ance as itself possessing an atoning virtue, when 
conjoined with the daily confession of sin to God.” ^ 

In all this, even at its best, there is little to remind 
us of the characteristic theology of the Reformation. 
Rather more tangible is the evidence which has been 
adduced, especially by Ullmarm, from some of the later 
scholastic writers, in particular from Wyclif, Gerson, 
Wessel, and Luther’s friend and teacher, Staupitz. It 
is not of any great importance to examine the evidence 
closely, and, indeed, it does not go very far. Ritschl 
has shown how little ground exists for asserting a direct 
connexion between the Reformation theories and the 
sporadic utterances of earlier thinkers. The most that 
can be asserted is that the tendencies which were to 
shape Reformation theology were already exerting an 
influence at an earlier date. These tendencies reveal 
themselves in two ways : firstly, in phrases which sug- 
gest that the legal and political conceptions underlying 
the Satisfaction theory were undergoing modification, 
and, secondly, in an attitude towards the meritorious 
work of Christ which bears some resemblance to the 
doctrine of justification by faith. 

* Domer, op. cit. p. 27. 
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The legal altemalive of satisfaction or punishment 
had never succeeded in winning its way completely, 
and througliout the Middle Ages there is some confusion 
of thought upon the subject, especially in regard to 
penance, with its conception of poena satisfactoria. Thus 
it is natural to find that the penal language of Gregory 
the Great has echoes throughout the period, and that 
occasionally writers tend to state the Satisfaction theory 
in 'ways that suggest the penal ideas of the Reformers. 
This was the more natural as the feudal conception of 
God's dignity and honour gave way, through political 
changes, to a more abstract conception of justice, more 
like that of earlier days. This tendency may be seen 
in Wyclif,* who is interesting as re-asserting, with 
Anselm, the absolute necessity of the Atonement, as of 
all God’s other acts. His argument is in general Anselmic 
in character, but it is with the idea of justice that this 
necessity is connected. God’s justice demands that all 
sin shall be punished, whether in heaven or in hell. 
Though Wyclif speaks of satisfaction in the customary 
manner, there is the suggestion of a changed outlook. 
A similar turn of thought appears in Gerson,* who says 
that the King gave His Own Son to pain and death that 
justice might agree with mercy. 

God would never permit unpunished evil and therefore laid 
all our sins and faults upon Jesus Christ.® 

Sin is very greatly to be hated because it very greatly dis- 
pleases the Divine justice ; for you behold God suffering the 
penalty due to sin, in order to destroy it.® 

Here the thought of satisfaction seems quite to have 
vanished, and yet there is no conscious breach of idea 

* See esp. Trialogus, iii. 25. 

■ Exposiiio in Passione Domini (Opp, ed. dii Pin, iii. pp. 1157, 1188, 
from which the quotations are taken). 

* Nunquam Deus malum impunitum permitteret, eapropter omnia 
peccata et delicta nostra Jesu Christo supposuit. 

* Peccatum maximopere habendum est odio quod maxime justitiae 
dlvinae dispUcet : nam ad ipsum destruendam videtis Deum pati 
poenam peccato debitam. 
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with the Satisfaction theory. The same contrast 
between God’s justice and His mercy reappears in 
Gerson’s younger contemporary, Wessel. ilut there is 
little reason for seeing any direct connexion with the 
Reformers. These chance phrases are due to a changing 
political and intellectual atmosphere, and it is to these 
wider changes that the thought of the Reformers must 
also be traced. 

Even more common than penal language are passctges 
asserting man’s absolute dependence upon the Atonement 
wrought by Christ. Despite the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of penance, with its tendency to assign some place to 
human merits, the evangelical estimate of self, as taught 
by Augustine and Bernard, reappears constantly in 
later writers, though, as in the case of the mystics, there 
is no conscious opposition to the orthodoxy of the day, 
even in Wyclif. In Aquinas himself, as we have seen, 
there is a real inconsistency between the conception of the 
superabundant merits of Christ, appropriated through 
faith “ formed by love,” and that of the worth of human 
merit. In several writers this human merit seems almost 
to pass out of sight. Wyclif, for example, lays such 
stress upon penitence that he hardly seems to need the 
Satisfaction theory at all. 

It is right that that man (Adam) should be saved, since he 
repented so fruitfully, and God cannot deny His pity to such 
a penitent.' 

There is no doubt that God cannot refuse to grant the abolition 
of sin to those who are fruitfully contrite.* 

Yet here the very repentance might be regarded as 
meritorious, and though Wyclif’s attacks upon ecclesi- 
astical abuses make it tempting to think that he would 
have repudiated such an idea, he can hardly have broken 

' Salvari enim oportet ilium honiincm cum tarn fructuose poenituit, 
et Deus non potest negare suam misericordiam tali ter poenitenti 
{Trial, iii. as). 

* Nec dubium quin illis fructuose contritis Deusnon posset deletionem 
peccati sui non concedere {ibid.). 
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so completely with the thought of his day. Wcssel’s 
language is.more explicit. 

He who hears and believes the Gospel . . . whatever he does 
and suffers to gain Him, praises not his own works or himself 
as working ... he attributes nothing to himself, knowing that 
he has nothing from himself.' 

But this, the true attitude of the saint of every age, 
is not associated with any characteristically Lutheran 
view of faith. Faith, for Wessel, is rather the means 
whereby the believer is made righteous. He adopts 
in its fulness the mediaeval view of justification. In 
order that Christ may take away our sins, he says. He 
must infuse righteousness.* The work is wrought by 
Christ, and Wessel usually emphazises this, yet he 
sometimes explicitly states that faith enables us to 
stand as righteous before God not only through partici- 
pation in Christ’s sacrifice but also by means of our own 
spiritual sacrifices.* And, as in Aquinas, faith tends very 
much to pass over into the idea of love, a typically 
mediaeval point of view, due largely to tlie influence of 
Abelard. The abolition of sin is for him the possession 
of “ justifying love.” * This theme is elaborately worked 
out in his Exempla Scalae Meditationis. Thus : 

Dead or bitter is every man who loves nothing. Every life, 
that it may be life, should be made alive by love. Ugly is an 
unworthy love. But what is more wortliy than that I should 
seek the love of my God, my Lord, my Lawgiver.* 

This is not the typical Reformation doctrine of faith, 
and only differs from that of the Middle Ages in general 

^ Qui evangelium audiens credit . . . quantalibet pro consequendo 
faciat et patiatur, non sua opera, non se operantem cxtollit • . . nihil 
sibi ipsi tribuit, qui scit nihil habere ex se {De Magniiudine 
Passionts, c. 46). 

* Ib. c 7‘ ® c. 39, cf. c. 45. * Ib, c. 7, cf. c. 19. 

* Mortuus aut amarus omnis homo qui nihil diligit. Omnis autem 
vita, ut vita sit, a dilectione oportet ut vivificetur. Indigna vero 
dilectio indecora. Quae autem dignior quam qua Dei mei, Domini 
mei, Legislatoris mei, dilectioncm quaero (Ex, Seal. Med. ii. p, 379, 
cf. iii. p. 388)- 
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in its frequent tendency to depreciate human good works 
— a tendency as old as St. Paul himself, 

Staupitz, as Ritschl shows, adopted a very similar 
position to that which had been taken up by Wessel.^ 
He adopts the usual contemporary view of justification, 
declaring that it is by regeneration that the sinner is 
justified. He who is justified may go on to do good 
works which God rewards, but in so doing God is 
rewarding His own works, since He is their true ciuse. 
Both works and reward are of God's grace. And so 
Staupitz comes to lay especial stress upon God's love, 
and here the evangelical turn of his thought is shown 
in his anger at the foolishness of those who think that 
they can move God by their good deeds or win Him 
with devoutness. God's love never varies, though that 
wrought in us by God may vary, and so we may trust 
God most when we trust ourselves least, looking only 
to the Cross. 

This again is not Reformation doctrine, but it is 
essentially the practical religious consciousness which 
underlay the work of Luther. And, in general, even 
though we may not see in these writers any very clear 
anticipations of the new theological era, they are at 
least of one spirit with those who came after them. 
Their Experience of the Fact is the same, even though 
their expression of it differs. 

' See reff, in Ritschl, op. cit, pp. iiof., from which this paragraph 
is abridged. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE LATER ROMAN VIEW 

The question of the Atonement was not felt to be a 
primary issue in the Reformation. It was affected 
radically, but only indirectly, by the protest of the 
Reformers against the mediaeval doctrine of merits, 
which seemed to them dangerously inconsistent with the 
doctrine, insisted upon by Aquinas himself, of the 
superabundant worth, or, as the Reformers preferred 
to phrase it, the sole sufficiency, of the satisfaction made 
by Christ. The nature of justification thus became the 
centre of discussion, rather than the actual character 
of the Atonement upon which that justification depends, 
and it is in connexion with this subject that the state- 
ments of the Council of Trent upon the Atonement occur. 

The Synod furthermore declares, that in adults the beginning 
of the said justification is to be derived from the prevenient 
grace of God, through Jesus Christ, that is to say, from His 
vocation, whereby, without any merits existing on their parts, 
they are called : that so they, who by sins were alienated from 
God, may be disposed, through His quickening and assisting 
grace, to convert themselves to their own justification, by 
freely assenting to and co-operating with the said grace : in 
such sort that, while (iod touches the heart of man by the 
illumination of the Holy Ghost, neither is man himself utterly 
passive while receiving that inspiration, forasmuch as he is also 
able to reject it ; yet is he not able, by his own free will, without 
the grace of God, to move himself unto justice in His sight.^ 

^ Declarat practerea, ipsius justificationis exordium in adultis a 
Dei per Christum lesum praeveniente gratia sumendum esse, hoc est, 
ab ejus vocationc, qua nullis eorum existentibus meritis vocantur, ut, 
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This disposition or preparation is followed by justification, 
which is not remission of sins merely, but also the sanctification 
and renewal of the inward man, through the voluntary reception 
of the grace and of the gifts whereby man, before unjust, becomes 
just, before an enemy, becomes a friend, that so he may be an 
heir according to hope of life everlasting. Of this justification 
the causes are these : the final cause is the glory of God and of 
Jesus Christ, and life everlasting ; the efficient cause is a merci- 
ful God, who washes and sanctifies freely, signing and anointing 
man with the Holy Spirit of promise, who is the pledge of our 
inheritance ; the meritorious cause is His most beloved iOnly- 
bcgotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who, when we were enemies, 
for the exceeding charity wherewith He loved us, won justifica- 
tion for us by His most holy Passion on the wood of the Cross, 
and made satisfaction for us unto God the Father; the instrumental 
cause is the sacrament of Baptism, which is the sacrament of 
faith, without wliich no man was ever justified ; lastly, the sole 
formal cause is the justice of God, not that whereby He Himself 
is just, but that whereby He maketh us just, that, namely, with 
which we, being endowed by Him, are renewed in the spirit of 
our mind, and we are not only reputed, but are truly called, 
and arc, just, receiving justice within us, each one according 
to his own measure, which the Holy Ghost distributes to every 
one as He wills, and according to each one's proper disposition 
and co-operation.* 

qui per peccata a Deo aversi erant, per ejus excitantem atque 
adjuvantem gratiam ad convertendum se ad suam ipsorum justi- 
ficationom, eidem gratiae libcrc assentiendo et cooperando, disponantur 
ita, lit tangente Deo cor hominis per Spiritus saiicti illiiniinationem 
neque homo ipse nihil omiiino agat, inspirationem illam recipiens, 
quippe qui illam et abjicere potest, neque tamen sine gratia Dei movere 
se ad justitiam coram illo libera sua voluntate possit (Sess. vi. ch. 5). 

* Haiic dispositionein scu praeparationem justificatio ipsa con- 
sequitur, quae non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed et sanctificatio 
et reiiovatio iutcrioris hominis per voluiitariam susceptionem gratiae 
et donoriim ; unde homo ex injusto fit Justus, et ex iiiimico amicus, 
ut sit hcres secundum spem vitae aetemae. Hujus justificationis 
causae sunt, fiiialis quidcin, gloria Dei et Christi, ct vita aetema ; 
efficieiis vero, misericors Deus qui gratuito abluit et sanctificat signans 
et unguens Spiritu promissionis saiicto, qui est pignus hereditatis 
nostrae ; meritoria aiitem, dilectissimus unigenitus suus, Dominus 
noster Jesus Christus, qui, quum essemus inimici, propter nimiam 
caritatem, qua dilexit nos, sua sanctissima passione in ligno crucis 
nobis justificationcm meruit, et pro nobis Deo Patri satisfecit ; in- 
strumentalis item, sacramentum baptismi, quod est sacramentum 
fidei, sine qua milU unquam contigit justificatio ; demum unica 
formalis causa est justitia Dei, non qua ipse justus est, sed qua nos 
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This whole section was composed with direct reference 
to the doctrine of justification by faith, as stated by 
the Reformers. In general the Thomist position was 
adopted, though there is no particular emphasis upon 
the special features of the Satisfaction theory as stated 
by Aquinas. In this respect the Tridentine Catechism 
went further, when it declared the Passion to be a 
superabundant satisfaction, an acceptable sacrifice, a 
redemption from our vain conversation, and an example 
of patience. The language of the Council itself was so 
worded that Scotists and Thomists alike could accept 
it. As in Aquinas the harder features of the Satisfaction 
theory are covered by the references to the pity of God, 
the prevenient grace of God, the love of God, as the 
effective cause of the Atonement. No hard necessity 
of conser\dng His honour and dignity is laid upon 
Him. It is of love that He saves. And this con- 
ception of God’s love is worked out, as in Aquinas, 
upon the lines suggested, however imperfectly, by 
Abelard. The love of God becomes love in man, 
infused in him, together with faith and hope, through 
the act of God, by the merits of Christ. Man is even 
said to be able to co-operate in some small degree with 
God's grace, inasmuch as he can, if he will, accept or 
refuse it when it is offered, and afterwards, by the 
aid of that same grace, may himself do good works 
acceptable to God. 

Thus, in direct opposition to the Reformers, the 
Council defines justification as including sanctification, 
continuing the mediaeval tradition, which had explained 
justification as a making righteous, and not merely as 
a pronouncing righteous. This much disputed question 
is primarily one of terminology, depending upon the 

Justus facitj qua videlicet ab eo donati renovamur spiritu mentis 
nostrae, et non modo reputamur, sed vere justi nominamiu: et sura us, 
justitiam in nobis recipientes unusquisque suam secundum mensiuram, 
quam Spiritus sanctus partitur singulis prout vult, et secundum 
propriam cujusque dispositionem ct cooperationem (Sess. vi. c. 7). 
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ex^esis of St. Paul’s Epistles.^ It is only by the 
associated theology that the meaning attached to the 
term becomes of any great importance.” But it is 
important that the CouncU of Trent, with all its emphasis 
upon the grace of God in effecting justification, should 
have regarded man, in however sm^ a degree, as able 
to co-operate in bringing the change about. 

It is noteworthy that love rather than faith takes 
the central place. Faith, by itself, is declared to be 
totally inadequate, neither bringing about union with 
Christ, nor justification, nor life everlasting. Love in 
man must respond to love in God. 

For although no one can be just but he to whom the merits 
of the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ are communicated, yet 
is this done in the said justification of the impious, when, by 
the merit of that same most holy Passion, the love of God is 
poured forth, by the Holy Spirit, in the hearts of those that 
are justified and dwclleth therein ; whence man, through Jesus 
Christ, in whom he is ingrafted, receives, in the said justification, 
together with the remission of sins, all infused together, faith, 
hope, and love. For faith, unless hope and love be added thereto 
neither unites man perfectly with Christ nor makes him a living 
member of His body.* 

Life everlasting, which, without hope and love, faith cannot 
bestow.* 

The Council thus set its seal upon the doctrine of 
“ infused righteousness," which represented the attempt 

^ The fact that the Reformers rightly regarded St. Paul's use of 
5iKai6uff etc., as forensic is not in itself sufficient to justify their whole 
theology. It is just as possible to make too absolute a breach between 
justification and sanctification as it is to confuse them. 

• Quanquam cnim nemo possit esse justus, nisi cui merita passionis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi communicantur, id tamen in hac impii 
justificatione fit, dum cjusdem sanctissimac passionis merito per 
Spiritum sanctum caritas Dei diflunditur in cordibus eorum, qui 
justificantur, atque ipsis inhaerct, unde in ipsa justificatione cum 
reraissione pcccatorum haec omnia simul infusa accipit homo per 
jesum Christum, cui iiiseritur, fidem, spem, et caritatem. Nam fidcs, 
nisi ad cam spes accedat et caritas, neque unit perfecte cum Christo, 
neque corporis ejus vivum membrum efiicit (ibid.), 

* Vitam aeteruam . . . quam sine spe et caritate praestare fides 
non potest {ibid.). 
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of the mediaeval Latin Church to do justice to the 
manward aspect of Atonement. And in this respect its 
language is richer and fuller than that of the Reformers, 
in so far as the latter thought only of the Godward side 
of Atonement, and ignored its direct influence upon the 
heart of man. There is something very external in the 
Penal theory, in its ordinary form, which is avoided by 
the more mystical conception of the Roman theologians. 
And the treatment of faith as mere assurance,^ to which 
the Reformers tended, is obviously far less adequate to 
the facts of the religious life than the correlation of faith 
and love. 

The objections of the Reformers were, indeed, really 
directed against the doctrine of infused righteousness 
not so much for its own sake as for the conclusions drawn 
from it. The Council of Trent quite definitely adhered to 
the view that human good works wrought in Christ 
deserved and would obtain a reward of God in their 
own right, though they were careful to ascribe the power 
to do such good works to the grace of God and the merits 
of Christ Himself. 

If any shall say that the good works of a man justified are 
the gifts of God in such sense that they are not also the good 
merits of him that is justified ; or that for the good works 
wrought by him through the grace of God and the merits of 
Jesus Christ, of whom he is a lively member, he that is justified 
does not truly deserve increase of grace, life eternal and the 
continuance of that eternal life, if he depart in grace, and also 
increase of glory; let him be anathema. ^ 

Despite the protests of the Council ® the Reformers 
felt that such teaching did away with the whole value 

^ Scss, vi. Can. 12 condemns this view. 

* Si quis dixerit, hominis justificati bona opera ita esse dona Dei 
ut non Sint etiam bona ipsius justificati merita ; aut ipsum justi- 
ficatum bonis operibus, quae ab eo per Dei gratiam et Jesu Christi 
meritum, cujus vivum meinbnim e-st, fiiint, non vere merori aiigmentum 
gratiae, vitam acternam et ipsius vitae aeternae, si tamen in gratia 
decesserit, consecutionem, atque etiam gloriae augmentum : anathema 
sit {Sess. vi. Can. 32, cf. Can, 26). 

* Cf. Sess. vi. Can, 33. 
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of the doctrine of the superabundant satisfaction 
wrought by Christ. It was not really consistent with 
the evangelical estimate of all human effort as worthless 
in God's eyes. And though in theory the emphasis 
upon the grace of God made this Pauline self-estimate 
quite possible within the Catholic tradition,*^ as in the 
case of Augustine and Bernard and Francis, in practice 
the stress upon human merits had become very marked. 
Upon it rested the whole theory of Indulgences and the 
Treasury of Merits, with, as its basis, the conception 
of works of supererogation. And even at the Council 
itself the satisfaction wrought by Christ was far less 
emphasized than the satisfaction wrought by man in 
penance, though, indeed, it is carefully added that such 
satisfaction 

neither obscures nor in any way diminishes the force of the 
merit and satisfaction of our Lord Jesus Christ- 2 

So again the satisfaction is said to be wrought 
“ through Christ," and in making it 

. . . we are conformed to Christ Jesus, who made satisfaction 
for our sins, of wliom is all our sufficiency.® 

Had the emphasis lain, in practice, upon such phrases 
as these, the protests of the Reformers would have lost 
much of their point. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether the Reformation would have come when and 
as it did. But in the ordinary life of the Church the 
exaltation of human merits went on unchecked, and it 
was only in the consciousness of the few that their true 
relation to the merits of Christ was felt. And in the 
end practice and theoiy had drawn so far apart, and 

^ Ritschl {op, cii. pp. 115 f.) shows very aptly that the Roman 
Canon of the Mass itself bears witness to this devotional estimate of 
self : Sanctis, intra quorum iios consortium, non aestimator meriti, 
sed veniae qiiaesumus largitor, admitte. 

* (Nec existimanint) vim meriti et satisfactioiiis Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi vel obscurari vel aliqua ex parte imminui {Sess, xiv. ch, 8). 

® Christo Jesu, qui pro peccatis nostris satisfecit, ex quo omnis 
nostra sufficieiitia est, couformes efficimur (ibid.). 
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parts at least of the theory had been so far twisted into 
conformity with practice, that the Reformation, which 
was, in its essence, a protest against practical abuses, 
became inevitable, lest the language of humble depend- 
ence upon the grace of God and the atoning work of 
Christ should lose all its meaning. 

The decisions of the Council of Trent have remained 
to so great an extent the norm of all subsequent Roman 
Catholic doctrine that it is not to be expected that more 
recent Roman theologians will be found to diverge very 
far from the lines laid down at the close of the Middle 
Ages. This holds true of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, as of other doctrines. It is on the side of Pro- 
testantism that speculation upon the subject for the 
most part develops, and there is little of special historical 
importance in post-Reformation Roman writers. The 
doctrine of justification as involving an infusion and 
not merely an imputation of righteousness remained 
unaltered. And as to the Atonement itself almost all 
writers conformed either wholly or partially to the 
Thomist or Scotist position. In general the language 
of the Satisfaction theory was used, but the spread of 
the Scotist view of the Incarnation as independent of 
man's sin led to an emphasis upon God's love which 
softened away many of the harder features of the 
Anselmic doctrine. This tendency, as we have seen, 
was making itself felt as early as the Council of Trent, 
and the language of Aquinas himself could be quoted 
in its support. The conception of satisfaction became 
broader and more adequate in its application to the 
work of Christ. It was no longer merely the amends 
made to a Ruler for His outraged dignity, but rather the 
reverent homage due to a holy and loving God, to be 
approached not with the fear of the subject but with the 
worship and devotion of the believer. And so the idea 
of satisfaction tended to pass over into the idea of 
sacrifice, regarded in part as an expiation for sin, but 
also as an act of homage and worship. We have seen 
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that the application of sacrificial language to the doctrine 
of Atonement had been a characteristic of every period 
of doctrinal history, appearing side by side with theories 
and metaphors of the most diverse character. The 
mediaeval writers, co-ordinating the views of their pre- 
decessors, had given this point of view a definite place 
in their system, and in more recent Roman writers 
it has tended more and more to become dominant. 
Eucharistic doctrine has played no small part in this 
development. The sacrifice of the altar has been 
brought into direct relation with the Sacrifice of Calvary, 
as one with it in all things except manner, and thus the 
worshipper at the Eucharist feels himself brought into 
direct contact with the atoning work of Christ. 

And forasmuch as, in this Divine sacrifice which is celebrated 
in the mass, that same Christ is contained and offered in an 
unbloody manner, who once offered himself in a bloody manner 
on the altar of the Cross ; the holy synod teaches that this 
sacrifice is truly propitiatory, and that by means whereof we 
obtain mercy, and find grace in seasonable aid, . . . For the 
Lord, appeased by the offering thereof, and granting the grace 
and gift of repentance, forgives even heinous crimes and sins. ^ 

This statement of the Council of Trent may be 
regarded as typical of subsequent Roman Catholicism. 
And the emphasis which has been laid upon the doctrine 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice has naturally tended to bring 
about a concurrent emphasis upon the sacrificial aspect 
of the Cross itself. A full discussion of this subject 

^ Et quoniam in divino hoc sacrificio, quod in missa peragitur, idem 
ille Christus continetur, et incruente immolatur, qui in ara crucis 
semel se ipsum cruente obtullt, docct sancta synodus, sacrificium istud 
vere propitiatorium esse, per ipsumque fieri ut . . . misericordiam 
consequamur et gratiam inveniamus in auxilio opportuno. Hujus 
quippe oblatione placatus Dominus gratiam et donum poenitentiae 
concedens, crimina et peccata etiam ingentia diraittit {Cone. Ttid. 
Sess, xxii. 2). Compare the statement of the Tridentine Catechism : 
Unum igitur et idem sacrificium esse fatemur, et haberi debet, quod 
in missa peragitur et quod in cruce oblatum est ; quemadmodum una 
est et eadem hostia, Christus videlicet Dominus noster, qui seipsum 
in ara crucis semel tantummodo cruentum immolavit. 
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would, however, demahd a separate treatise on the 
development of Eucharistic doctrine, from the earliest 
times, and cannot here be attempted. It must suffice 
to illustrate the progress of Thomist and Scotist thought 
in this connexion from a few isolated writers.^ 

We may glance first at the period of the Jansenist 
controversy, in the seventeenth century, when for a time 
it seemed possible that the tenets of Calvinism might 
find a foothold even within the Roman communion. 
The dispute between Malebranche and the Jansenist 
leader, Amauld, extended to matters connected with, 
the doctrine of Atonement. Malebranche * adopted the 
Scotist view of the Incarnation, a view which was 
naturally congenial to a mind both mystical and philo- 
sophical. Though our Lord’s human birth occurred in 
time, He is, before all time, the Beginning of God’s 
ways. In the image of His humanity Adam was 
formed. He alone, God’s Word and Wisdom, was 
worthy, and so, before all creation. He offered Himself 
that He might present to God worship and a Victim in 
His honour. It was to offer such worship in the visible 
Church that man was created. Thus far Malebranche 
is upon the direct line of development of Roman theo- 
logy, and his conception of the eternal Sacrifice shows a 
close approximation to the idea of satisfaction, regarded 
as an offering made with direct reference to the honour 
of God. But when Malebranche comes to speak of the 
fall and of sin, which gives satisfaction its peculiar 
character as opposed to sacrifice in general, he seems 
to become ultra-Calvinistic. The fall, he declares, was 
necessary, since the elect could in no way win so great 
merit as by overcoming concupiscence and so reversing 
the fall through grace, in Jesus Christ. The real thought 
underlying this is the Thomist thought of the greatness 
of the merits of Christ, the superabundant value of the 

^ On this subject cf. Oxenham, op. cit. ch. vi., to which the following 
paragraphs are much indebted. 

* Train de la Nature et de la Grdee. 
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sacrifice offered by Him, value which even sin only serves 
to enhance. For all his Scotist .view of the Iij, carnation 
Malebranche was quite free from any thought of 
acceptilatio, of an offering only adequate through God’s 
acceptance. But his language was wholly unfortunate, 
and well de.served the reply which it provoked from 
Arnauld,^ to the effect that such a theory made God the 
author of sin. Arnauld himself took the Thomist view 
that it was because of sin that the Incarnation took 
place. He even declared that this view had the support 
of all the fathers. But he went on, following the 
characteristic Jansenist doctrine of predestination, to 
deny, as did also the Calvinists of his day, the univer- 
sality of the Atonement, arguing that the merits of the 
Passion only applied to the elect. This point of view 
has, indeed, a real precedent in the thought of Scotus 
himself, inasmuch as there is a real affinity between the 
conception of election and the conception of satisfaction, 
x’cgarded as resting solely upon God's acceptance for its 
atoning worth.^ But in this respect Scotus had few 
followers in the post-Refonnation period, and the aUied 
doctrine of the Jansenists was soon and universally 
rejected. 

In the next century the discussion of the subject 
was continued especially by the great teachers at the 
Parisian Sorbonne, writing with the Socinian contro- 
versy in view. While various opinions were held as 
to the necessity and purpose of the Incarnation, in 
general the Thomist theory of satisfaction was adopted. 
Toumely* indeed comes practically to the Anselmic 
view that the Incarnation was necessary, together with 
all that is involved, if man was to be saved at all. God 
might indeed, by some special act, have saved man 
without adequate satisfaction,* but in His justice, which 

^ Reflexions philosophique^ et theologiques. 

* See p. i6o. 

* Praelectioncs Theol. dc I near n, Verbi Divini (1737). 

^ Satisfactio condigna. 
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is His very Nature, there was no other way than the full 
satisfaction made by Christ. And in describing this 
satisfaction Toumely comes very near the Penal theory 
of the Calvinists with whom he is making common 
cause against the Socinians, when he argues that Christ 
not only rendered homage to God but also, as man's 
substitute, endured the punishment inflicted by God’s 
justice, thus paying man’s debt, turning away God’s 
wrath, and expiating sin. A similar position was 
expressed, more moderately, by Tournely’s disciple, 
Le Grand,^ who definitely rejects the conclusion that the 
Incarnation was necessary, arguing that though full 
satisfaction to God’s justice could have been made in 
no other way, no absolute necessity was laid upon Him. 
Le Grand’s definition of satisfaction much resembles 
that of Aquinas : 

The voluntary rendering of equivalent honour and reverence 
out of what is one’s own, and not otherwise owed, to compensate 
an injury done to another.^ 

The similarity between such a conception of satisfac- 
tion and that of sacrifice, as held, for example, by 
Malebranche, is obvious. Both consist primarily in a 
rendering of honour. It is only in the reference to sin 
that the two diilor, and even in this connexion it is as 
natural to speak of sacrifice as of satisfaction, and, 
indeed, there is something to be gained by the use of 
the wider term. It is impossible not to feel the grandeur 
of the thought of Malebranche as compared with that of 
such a writer as Toumely. 

The true successors of Malebranche may be found in 
the more definitely devotional writers of the eighteenth 
century. Massiot,® for example, writing upon the 
Priesthood and Sacrifice of Christ, treats satisfaction 
simply as an element in sacrifice. Sacrifice is homage 

* TraetcUus de Incarn. Verbi Divini (1750). 

* Quoted by Oxentaam, op. cit. p. 277. 

* Train du sacerdoce el du sacrifice de Jistts ('lirisf (1708). 
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to God, It is only accidentally, through the coming 
of sin into the world, that it involves repauation also. 
This conception of sacrifice is expounded in direct 
connexion with the sacrifice of the Mass, which is 
regarded as perpetuating the supreme Sacrifice of the 
Cross, upon which all mankind was offered in Christ’s 
mystical Body, in an act of worship and reparation. 
In speaking of satisfaction Massiot adopts the traditional 
arguments as to the helplessness of man and the com- 
pleteness of the satisfaction offered by Christ, but it is 
clear that for him the thought of satisfaction takes but 
a small place beside that of sacrifice. In Plowden,^ a 
later writer of the same school, the transition is complete, 
since sacrifice is now explicitly declared to be the 
highest of all acts of satisfaction. The thought is 
worked out upon the lines much like those followed by 
Massiot. The purpose of Christ’s Sacrifice was three- 
fold — to reconcile man to God, to make mankind one 
in love, and to bring man into the unity of Christ’s 
mystical Body offered upon the Cross. It is through 
the Eucharist that the effects of this Sacrifice are 
communicated to us. 

“ It will be at once seen that with these writers — 
and they are but a specimen of many more — the dominant 
idea ... is that of Sacrifice, which comprehends more 
than the notions of satisfaction only, or of the pa5nnent 
of a debt. It includes and exhausts them, but it 
includes a great deal more. We may further observe 
that this idea is habitually viewed in connexion with 
its f)erpetuation in the Eucharist.” * 

Oxenham’s own book, from which the above dictum 
is quoted, provides an admirable illustration of the 
modem development of this treatment of the subject 
of Atonement in the Roman Church. Like the writers 
mentioned above, he is Scotist in his treatment of the 
Incarnation and Thomist in his view of Satisfaction : 

^ Traiti du sacrifice de Jisus Christ (1778). 

* Oxenham, op, cit, p. 283. 
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So much our hearts will tell us, that in the Lamb slain before 
the foundation of the world, but offered in time on Calvary, we 
have the sur^t pledge aiixd most perfect revelation of a love that 
cannot fail. From of old He had loved us with an everlasting 
love, and therefore, when we rebelled against Him, in the com- 
passion of His sufferings He drew us to Himself once more ; 
and He has vouchsafed to reconcile us by so excellent a method 
of atonement, that it is at once the source of sanctity to the fallen, 
whose nature He has assumed, and a perfect satisfaction. And 
further, the voice of tradition combines with the surmises of 
reasbn to suggest to us that the mystery of the Atonement is 
part of a yet deeper mystery in the eternal jjurpose of God. 
He had always meant to make His tabernacle among men, but 
He had not meant to die. Only in so far as we comprehend the 
charity of the Incarnation, can we hope to comprehend aright 
its consummation in the shame and self-sacrifice of the Cross.' 

Let us remember then that He suffered in every part of His 
Sacred Humanity, in Ilody and Soul alike, and throughout the 
entire period of His earthly life. . . . What are sometimes called 
His *' unnecessary sufferings,*' as not strictly belonging to the 
actual Atonement, yet belong to that superabundance, that 
extravagant generosity of self-abandonment, so to call it, 
characteristic of Him with whom is no bare forgiveness only, 
but a copious redemption.* 

The passages may be taken as typical of the ordinary 
Roman position of to-day, which indeed simply con- 
tinues the tradition of the later Middle Ages, though the 
extent of the influence of Aquinas and Scotus still differs 
in different writers. 

The mediaeval account of justification, here implied, 
is very strongly maintained by all Roman theologians. 
Thus Oxenham says elsewhere : 

Justification is the free gift of Christ, whereby He restores 
to us our lost inheritance of grace, and in restoring it cleanses 
every stain whether of actual or original sin, though concupiscence 
still remains for our trial. But it is more than a simple restora- 
tion of our forfeit birthright, for we are raised by justification 
to a higher state than that from which Adam fell, and made 
through union with the Redeemer partakers of the Divine 
nature.* 


' /&. pp. 340 f. On the Scotist view of the Incarnation cf. pp. 98-102. 
• Ib. p. 314. * Ib» p. 104, 
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All forensic interpretations are expressly rejected, 
together with every conception, of a sub^itutionary 
imputation of righteousness, a doctrine which the 
Reformers had sometimes stated in a very bald form. 
Righteousness is “not imputed, but imparted.” We 
may quote in further illustration the definition of justi- 
fication given in Catholic Belief} a popular but 
authoritative manual which has had a very wide 
circulation. 

Justification is a divine act which conveys sanctifying grace, 
and by that grace communicates a supernatural life to the soul, 
which by sin, whether original or actual, had incurred spiritual 
death ; that is to say, j ustification is a change in the human soul 
or translation from the state of sin into the state of grace. . . . 
The grace of justification produces a change affecting the regener- 
ate by its presence, elevating and perfecting it. By this grace 
the likeness to God is brought out in them, and they are raised 
to a state of friendship with Him, and of divine sonship.® 

However disputable such a definition may be on the 
grounds of New Testament exegesis, it is at least valu- 
able as bearing witness to the importance of the manward 
aspect of Atonement. No mere forensic, external, act 
can satisfy either the sinner’s need or the demands 
of justice. In some way it must be true that the sinner 
is raised above his sin through the work of Christ, and 
onlj’^ so can it be just that a righteous God should treat 
him as sinless. No bare doctrine of imputation can be 
complete in itself. 

On the question of the superabundant satisfaction, 
again, Oxenham’s language is characteristic of Roman 
theology in general. A further passage may be quoted : 

The scholastic controversy brought out with peculiar clearness 
that, while we have no right to assume that an adequate satis- 
faction was necessary, a satisfaction not only sufiicient but 
superabundant has certainly been made, owing to the infinite 


^ Catholic Belief: or A Short and Simple Exposition of Catholic 
Doctrine, by the Very Rev. Joseph Fad di Bruno, D.D. (4th ed. 1883). 

• /j. p. 49. 
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worth, by virtue of the hypostatic union, of those human acts 
and sufferings which the Redeemer offered for the' sins of His 
brethren, as Hic Head and Representative of our race. ... We 
cannot, again, say except by a figure of speech, that our sins 
were imputed to Him, or that He who was sinless endured the 
wrath of God ; still less, in the blasphemous language of several 
Lutheran divines, that He suffered the torments of the damned. 
Yet it is certain that His mental sufferings, whicli greatly 
exceeded the bodily pains of the Passion, had an expiatory 
value, and tliat they were chiefly, though not exclusively super- 
natupal.^ 

This comes very close indeed to the general position of 
Aquinas in its estimate both of the value and of the 
character of Christ’s sufferings. And it is noteworthy 
that, as in so many of the Fathers, the death of Christ 
is not isolated from His whole Incarnate life. 

Every act of that spotless life had a sacrificial power.* 

The Agony indeed, though wrought out in history, is 
rather mystical than physical. It is a mystery of 
“ interior martyrdom,” in which ” Jesus received into 
His sinless consciousness the burden of our guilt,” the 
contemplation by the Living Source of Sanctity of all 
the sins of all erring humanity.^ 

But this emphasis upon the supreme value of the 
work of Christ has not done away with the conception 
of human merits : 

The controversies of the Reformation threw a fresh light 
on the subjective and moral aspects of the doctrine, and exhibited 
with peculiar distinctness the error of supposing that the Atone- 
ment wrought by Christ was to be understood as superseding 
our own satisfactions or obedience, instead of sanctifying and 
transforming them.* 

It should be noted that there is no attempt to set up 
human merit as something apart from the merit of 
Christ. Whatever may be the effect of the doctrine in 

^ Oxenham, op. ciL pp. 302 f. * Ibid. 

* This should be compared with the language of such writers as 
Maurice arid Moberly. ^ lb. pp. 305 f. 
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ptactice — and the abuses which resulted from it at the 
time of the Reformation are far less in evidence to-day 
— the Roman theologians are quite clear upon this point. 
Even such a popular manual as Catholic Belief says 
explicitly : 

All our merits, however, without any exception, are grounded 
on the merits of Jesus Christ, and on His grace', without which 
no one can move a step towards heaven. . . . Our merit, 
therefore, does not take away from Christ’s merits, for without 
Him we can do nothing. We merit through Christ, Christ makes 
us merit ; or still more properly, Christ merits in us, and there- 
fore all the glory is His.* 

Luther would have objected loudly to such language 
as illogical, but the underlying devotional attitude is 
not far removed from Luther’s own. 

We must notice, finally, the influence of the idea of 
sacrifice, which, as has been shown, has tended, since 
the Coundl of Trent, to displace the language of the 
Satisfaction theory. The conception of satisfaction has 
indeed, been very largely restricted in popular usage to 
the satisfactions offered by man in penance. Thus in 
Catholic Belief the only discussion of satisfaction comes 
under the head of the Sacrament of Penance, a treat- 
ment of the subject for which the Council of Trent 
provided a precedent. And while, as the passages 
quoted above show, there is no objection felt to the 
application of the old Anselmic language to the work 
of Christ, such language has, in practice, very largely 
given place to the broader conception of sacrifice, 
expounded in direct connexion with the Eucharist. 
How little real change of theory is involved is shown 
by Oxenham’s definition : 

Sacrifice is the spontaneous expression of the homage due 
from the creature to his Creator. . . . Sin impressed on it, 
as on all human acts of devotion, an additional character of 
reparation. But from the beginning it was not so.* 

‘ Pp. 5a f. ; cf. Council of Trent, Sess, vi. ch, 18. 

* Op. cit p. 213. 
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This gives cle&r expression to the Anselmic idea that 
the purpose for which man exists is to render to God 
the honour that is His due, and that it is restoring that 
honour that Atonement must be made. The definition 
given in Catholic Belief, though obviously framed in the 
interests of the transubstantiation controversy, has as 
its basis the same idea. 

Sacrifice is the highest act of religion, because other acts 
with yvhich we worship God may also be used, though in a limited 
sense, in honouring the Angels, Saints, Kings, and other high 
personages, while sacrifice is so exclusively due to God, that it 
can only be offered to Him ; for the natural end of sacrifice is 
to show, by the destruction of or notable change in the Victim, 
the sovereign dominion over creation which belongs to God 
alone.^ 

It is obvious that such an idea of sacrifice is at least 
as adequate as the idea of satisfaction to express the 
Christian consciousness of the Fact of Atonement. And 
it has the great advantage that it is far less liable 
to inadequate transactional misinterpretations, which 
depend, as indeed the Satisfaction theory had depended 
in Anselm’s thought, upon a merely quantitative view 
of sin, akin to that of a civil court of justice. That the 
sacrificial conception of Atonement should be expounded 
in relation to the Eucharist is a direct corollary of the 
Roman view of that service : 

The Incarnation and the Passion are no mere incidents of 
bygone history, but a presence of abiding power. The Blood 
that flowed on Calvary flows indeed no more, but the Lamb 
slain before the worlds were made is offered still. Himself the 
victim. Priest, and Shrine.^ 

The application of such language to the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper may be questioned, but such 
questioning does not invalidate the supreme mystical 
value of the underlying conception of sacrifice. The 
conception of satisfaction has never really been easy 
to reconcile with the tliought of the supreme love of 

^ P. 73. ^ Oxenham, op. cit. p. 385. 
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God, a thought upon which the Church of Rome has 
always laid stress. But in sacrifice is seen the love 
of the Son eternally responding to the Fa*lher’s love, 
eternally making possible, through His union with man, 
the response of the love of the creature to the love of 
his Creator. In faith that is formed by love man meets 
the love of God. 

And such a conception of sacrifice need lead to no 
belittling of the dreadful fact of sin. It was because of 
sin that sacrifice took the form of the Cross, and our 
union with Christ was wrought by Him through the 
Passion that our sin caused. It is therefore in its very 
essence a union with Him " into His death," that death 
which " condemned sin in the flesh." 

In this development of the Satisfaction theory 
Abelard has indeed come to his own, though his 
conception too has developed almost beyond recognition. 
It is very striking that the bare Godward aspect of 
Atonement, as presented in Anselm, has been expanded, 
almost unconsciously, upon the manward side, until, 
in its emphasis upon the divine love and the response 
of human love, it almost touches the Moral theory. Two 
theories could not start from more diverse points of 
view. Yet in its later and more complete forms the 
Moral theory also depends upon the principle that the 
death of Christ can appeal to us because we are one with 
Him through the power of His love. Both theories 
ultimately find their force in mysticism. The one starts 
from reason and the language of the Bible. The other 
comes straight from the heart of man, touched by the 
Cross, But under expressions often singularly diverse, * 
the meaning is one.^ 

^ For recent statements of the Roman standpoint reference should 
be made to C. Van Cambrugghe, Tractatus de Verbo IncarncUo, C. 
Pesch, Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticaef vol. iii., J. Pohle, Dogmaiic 
Theology^ vol. v., Soteriology (trans. A. Preuss). 



CHAPTER IX 


• THE REFORMERS AND THE PENAL THEORY 

That the work of the Reformers^ profoundly affected 
the doctrine of the Atonement is one of the outstanding 
facts of the history of theological thought. Before 
the Reformation only a few hints of a Penal theory can 
be found. After the Reformation it becomes common 
ground for the great majority of Protestant writers. It 
is, therefore, of the first importance for aright appreciation 
of that theory to realize that the Reformers had at the 
outset no direct intention of remodelling tlie doctrine of 
Atonement, though such a remodelling was a natural 
result of some of the principles which underlay their 
work. The whole problem of sin and grace was set in 
a new light by Luther and his companions, who saw as 
central aspects of St. Paul's teaching hitherto almost 
universally ignored, and so radical a change in point of 
view could not but affect profoundly the appreciation 
of the Fact in which that problem finds its solution. 

It cannot be too much emphasized that it was upon a 
practical issue that the Reformation controversy began. 
The abuses of the indulgence market had thrown into 
strong relief the dangers involved in the doctrine of 
merits, as ordinarily preached in the Middle Ages. 
Luther's whole soul, filled, as the souls of St. Paul and 
of Augustine had been filled, with the overmastering 
sense of the supremacy of the loving grace of God, 

^ Upon this whole subject Ritschrs work is indispensable. It is 
very complete, and unsurpassed for acuteness of insight. 
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recoiled in utter horror from either practice or precept 
which might seem to set an}d:hing human upon a plane 
with the sole sufficiency of Christ. This religious seif- 
estimate was indeed no new thing. We have already 
seen it exemplified in Bernard, and Francis, and Wessd. 
But, as Ritschl points out, there is an important vari- 
ation. " Luther constantly looks at the comparative im- 
perfection of the works of believers, while his mediaeval 
antecedents directed their attention chiefly to the rela- 
tive perfection of such works wrought in the believer 
by grace, although bidding men disregard their meri- 
torious value.” ^ It was in direct contrast to sin, and 
the horror of sin, that Luther, like Augustine, viewed 
the grace of God, and it was salvation from sin, and not 
good works wrought in righteousness, that filled his mind. 

Thus it is natural to find that Luther and the other 
Reformers held a view of sin far deeper and more intense 
than that of the Middle Ages. It was no longer 
sufficient to regard sin, after the manner of Anselm, 
as disobedience, a dishonour done to God, an act which 
deprives God of His due, and Luther went back to the 
strong positive view of sin as a corruption, bringing 
death, the view which had been held by Athanasius and 
Augustine. He recoiled utterly from the mediaeval 
view that the Fall merely deprived man of the special 
gifts * of holiness and immortality bestowed upon Adam 
by God. It was no mere privalio but a pravatio too, a 
corruption of man's very nature, bringing with it an 
inordinate desire to sin. For all his early zeal Luther 
felt that his " monkish baptism ” had not left him clean, 
able to do good works pleasing to God. He still fell, 
even before the very least temptation. He was without 
strength, without certainty, and desperately inclined 
to sin. And this seemed to him to be of the very essence 
of the condition of fallen man. It was in faith, trust 
in God, that original righteousness had centred, and 
in the Fall that faith had been lost. For all time man 
* Ritschl, op. cit. p. 137. * Dona grafuita. 
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stood trembling and guilty before the wrath of the 
Judge, with nothing to offer in lieu of punishment. 

The one great necessity, therefore, in order that man 
may be put right with God, is the restoration of that 
faith which man has lost. Faith, and faith only, can 
justify. Thus the Augsburg Confession says : 

Men cannot be justified before God by their own powers, 
merits, or works, but are justified freely for Christ's sake through 
faith, when they believe that they are received into favour, 
and their sin forgiven for Christ's sake, who by His death has 
made satisfaction for our sins. This faith God imputes for 
righteousness before Him.^ 

The justification here mentioned is regarded by all 
the Reformers, with the sole exception of Osiander, in 
a purely forensic sense. Thus Melanchthon says : 

To justify, in accordance with forensic usage, here signifies 
to acquit the accused and to pronounce him lighteous, but on 
account of the righteousness of another, namely of Christ, which 
righteousness of another is communicated to us by faith.* 

This technical and Pauline sense of release from the 
verdict of guilty is that constantly given to the term 
" justification ” by the Reformers, in direct and conscious 
opposition to the mediaeval view. The infused righteous- 
ness included under justification by the Council of 
Trent is very definitely distinguished from justification. 
Sanctification, though it shows itself in the Christian 
life as the frmt of justification, is quite separate from it. 
Justification in itself is solely the act of God, having no 
relation to our own righteousness, but solely to the 
righteousness of Christ imputed to us, as it were, by a 
legal transfer. 

‘ Homines non possunt justificari coram Deo propriis viribus, 
meritis, aut operibus, sed gratis justilicantur propter Christum per 
fidem cum credunt so in gratiam recipi, et poccata remitti propter 
Christum, qui siia morte pro nostris peccatis satisfecit. Hanc fidem 
imputat Deus pro justitia coram ipso (Art. IV.). 

* Justificare hoc loco forensi consuetudine significat reum absolvere 
et pronimtiare justuin, sed propter alienam justitiam, videlicet Christi, 
quae aliena justitia coinmunicatur nobis per fidem (Apol, Conf, Aug, 
p. X25, ap, Hagenbach, op. cit. iii. 112). 


O 
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The faith which justifies is, therefore, simply the 
assurance that this transfer is valid, the certitude that 
the promises of God have been fulfilled, and^at we are 
adopted in Christ as sons of God. It is no longer the 
“ faith formed by love ” of the Roman theologians, for 
the very idea of such a faith carries with it the idea of 
an " infused righteousness,” thus involving the danger of 
the confusion of justification and sanctification. Faith 
for the Reformers wears a much more intellectual aspect, 
though it has a true ethical value in its implication pf a 
complete self-resignation of the soul. Thus the Second 
Helvetic Confession says : 

Human faith is not an opinion or a Jiuman persuasion, but 
a most firm assurance and an evident and constant assent of 
the soul, and, finall)', a most right compreliension of God’s 
truth.^ 

So also the Heidelberg Catechism says that true faith 

... is not only a certain knowledge whereb)’ I hold for truth 
all that God has revealed to us in His word, but also a heartfelt 
confidence, which the Holy Ghost works by the Gospel within 
me, that not only to others, but to me also, remission of sins, 
everlasting righteousness, and blessedness, are freely given by 
God, of pure grace, only for the sake of Christ’s merits (Q. 21). 

This language is characteristic of the general Protestant 
standpoint, going back to Luther. It is in fact, as the 
emphasis upon the Divine grace shows, an attempt to 
force the language of theory to conform to that of the 
practical religious consciousness, an attempt right and 
indeed necessary in itself, and yet dangerous in so far as 
it changed the meaning of current terms too far from 
that which they bore in the ordinary usage of the day. 

For Luther the thought of God’s grace dominated dl 
else. It is upon grace and grace only that justifying 
faith depends. Man cannot of himself establish such 

^ Fides humaua non est opinio ac humana persuasio, sed firmissima 
fiducia ct evidens ct constans cmimi assensus, denique rectissima 
comprehensio veritatis Dei (c. z 6 ). 
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faith, for his will is enslaved to sin. And so Luther, 
like Augustine before him, was led to reject all belief in 
man's free will to do right. Apart from God’s grace 
all is sin. Man has not even power to respond to God's 
call to freedom. His every act, apart from grace, is a 
sin. This theme I.uther worked out at length in his 
powerful treatise. On the Will Enslaved} a reply to a 
defence of the or^nary Roman view by Erasmus. One 
or two quotations will serve to set in a clearer light the 
presuppositions from which the Reformation started, 
and especially the emphasis upon grace and the strong 
sense of the corruption of the human will. 

If by my own zeal I obtain God's grace, what need is there 
to receive Christ’s grace instead of my own grace ? Or what 
do I lack, since I am to have God’s grace ? ® 

Briefly Paul decides concerning him that worketh and him 
that worketh not, nor has he left any mean between these two. 
He denies that righteousness is imputed to him that worketh ; 
but to him that worketh not he asserts that righteousness is 
imputed, let him but believe. Here is no way for free will to 
slip out or escape by its own effort or zeal. For either it is 
accounted of him that worketh, or of him that worketh not. 
If of him that worketh, here learnest thou that no righteousness 
is accounted to him ; if of him that worketh not, who yet 
believeth in God, to him is it accounted righteousness. ... If 
therefore righteousness is not accounted to him that worketh, 
it is clear that his works are nought but sins, evil and impious 
in the sight of God.* 

Therefore is there need of grace, therefore is the aid of grace 
bestowed, because free will could of itself do nothing and . . . 

^ De Servo Arbitrio, IVerke, vol. xviii. (Weimar, 1908). 

* Si meo studio gratiam Dei obtineo, quid opus est Christi gratia 
pro mea gratia accipienda ? Aut quid mihi deest ubi gratiam Dei 
habuero ? (tb. p. 777). 

* Breviter Paulus compoiiit operantem ct non operantem iiec 
reUquit medium inter hos duos ; operanti repiitari justitiam negat, 
non operanti vero asserit reputari justitiam, riiodo credat. Non est 
quo hie liberum arbitrium evadat aut elabatur cum suo conatu aut 
studio. Aut enim cum operante aut cum non operante numerabitur. 
Si cum operante, audis hie ei non reputari ullam justitiam. Si cum 
non operante, qui credit tamen Deo, reputatur ei justitia. ... Si 
autem non reputatur justitia operanti, manifestum fit, ejus opera nihil 
nisi peccata, mala et impia esse coram Deo (tb, p. 772). 
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could not even will the good. In the commending, therefore, 
of grace, and the declaring of the aid of grace, the impotence of 
free will is declared also.^ • 

The same view appears, though perhaps less violently 
put, in the Augsburg Confession. 

As to free will they hold that man’s will hath some liberty 
to work a civil righteousness, and to choose such things as reason 
can reach unto ; but that it hath no power to work the right- 
eousness of God, or a spiritual righteousness, without the Spirit of 
God ; because the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God.* 

The Calvinists were strongly of the same opinion. 

Man that is not yet regenerate hath no free will unto good, 
nor any strength to perform the good.* 

While Calvin himself says that 

. . . man's mind is so utterly alienated from God, that it 
can conceive, desire, and effect nothing but what is impious, 
perverted, foul, impure, and flagitious ; the heart is so steeped 
in the poison of sin that it can breathe forth nothing but 
fetid corruption.* 

Such language was natural until the reaction against 
the mediaeval doctrine of merits had spent its force. 
But it is noteworthy that even Melanchthon, the master 
theologian of the Lutheran Church, recoiled from it in 

* Tdeo gratia opus est, idco auxiliiim gratiae confertur, q\iod 
liberum arbitrium per sese nihil possit et . . , non possit velle bonum. 
Commendata itaque gratia et praedicato auxilio gratiae simul im- 
potentia liberi arbitrii praedicatur {ib, p. 755). 

* Dc libero arbitrio docent, quod humana voluntas babeat aliquatn 
libertatem ad efficicnclam civilem justitiain et diligendas res rationi 
subjcctas. Sed non habet vim sine Spiritu Sancto efficiendae justitiac 
Dei seu justitiae spiritualis, quia animalis homo non percipit ea quae 
sunt Spiritus Dei (c. 18). 

* Nullum cst ad bonum homini arbitrium liberum, nondum renato, 
vires nullae ad perficiendum bonum {Conf. Helv, i. Art. 9). 

* Mentem hominis sic alienatam prorsus a Dei justitia iit nihil non 
impium, contortum, foedum, inpurmn, flagitiosum concipiat, con- 
cupiscat, moliatur ; cor peccati veneno ita penitus delibutum ut nihil 
quam corrupt um foetorem efflare queat {Institution ii. 5. 19). 
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his later years,^ returning to a doctrine much more like 
that of the Council of Trent, to the effect that the human 
will was at least free to respond to, and to co-operate 
with, God's grace. This position gave rise to the 
“ Synergistic ” dispute among the Reformers. 

With this dispute we need not now concern ourselves. 
Despite certain variations in the language used by 
different writers the central fact remains that Protestant 
theology as a whole continued to lay an emphasis upon 
the sinfulness and helplessness of man which was utterly 
foreign to the thought of contemporary Roman divines, 
and which, indeed, had little precedent save in Augustine 
himself. And this new emphasis naturally brought the 
doctrine of the Atonement into a new prominence. From 
henceforth it occupies a more central position than it 
had ever held for the mediaeval theologians. The over- 
mastering realization of man's utter helplessness naturally 
turned men’s thoughts to the great Fact whereby that 
helplessness is made good. 

But the age when the doctrine of the Atonement 
thus became a pivot of theological thinking was also 
an age when new canons of thought were rapidly 
developing. It was an age of change and progress. 
And nowhere is this change more patent than in the 
conceptions of political theory, conceptions which have 
always exercised a profound influence upon the formu- 
lation of doctrines of the Atonement. Political theory 
had made great strides since the days of Anselm. The 
feudalistic principle had to a great extent worked itself 
out, and the conception of abstract law was reasserting 
itself beside that of the personal dignity of individuals, 
which was indeed coming to be viewed rather as a 
sovereign right vested in individual representatives of 
the abstract law. And thus law came to be regarded 
as having a certain absolute intrinsic validity, claiming 

^ In the later editions of his Loci Communes, The Augsburg 
Confession^ owes to Melanchthou its very moderate tone. Luther’s 
own Smalcaldic Articles (1537) are much more definite in standpoint. 
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punishment from the offender not on personal grounds, 
or on grounds of expediency, but simply oq grounds of 
justice. We have already seen that hints of the 
application of this principle to the Atonement may be 
found in various pre-Reformation writers, and Ritschl 
suggests the possibility that Luther may have been 
influenced by Gerson, though he points out that the idea 
seems to spring up independently in Zwingli also.^ 

The truth probably is that the transformation was 
quite an unconscious one, due to the new thoughts which 
were moulding the age. The Reformers were certainly 
not aware that they were departing from the Anselmic 
position, and they make free use of Anselmic language. 
They were in fact more Thomist than Rome herself. 
But it was only natural that the new intellectual 
atmosphere should affect their formulations of doctrine, 
and while the phrases of the Satisfaction theory were 
still often used, especially at first, in reality the whole 
conception of the nature of Christ’s work was changed. 

With this slight sketch of the main ideas which 
underlay the Reformation we may pass on to the specific 
contribution of tlie Reformers to the study of the Cross 
— the Penal theory. 

Luther himself is mainly important in that he supplied 
the principles upon which the other Reformers built, 
reversing the Scotist and even Pelagian tendencies of 
the later Middle Ages. His own treatment of the 
Atonement is not worked out in detail. Its most com- 
plete statement occurs in his comment on the words, 
" Christ redeemed us from the curse of the Law, having 
become a curse for us ” (Gal. 3 13),* and it is marked 
rather by the force of Luther’s mystical and passionate 
rhetoric than by accuracy of thought. Yet the elements 
of the characteristic Reformation doctrine are all present. 

It is from the point of view of legal justice that the 

* Ritschl, op. cit. p. 198. 

• The following quotations, except where otherwise stated, are 
front this passage in the Commentary on Galatians (<535). 
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transaction of the Atonement is stated. The death of 
Christ is tlje legal penalty for sin, and there is no trace 
of the old alternative, " either punishment or satis- 
faction.” The law demands punishment and that 
punishment must be inflicted and endured. 

And so that general law of Moses took Him, innocent though 
He was in His own person, because it found Him among sinners 
and robbers. . . . When, therefore, the law found Him among 
robbers, it condemned and slew Him as a robber.^ 

Sin having been laid upon Him the law coraeth and saith : 
Let every sinner die. So, if Thou wilt, O Christ, be surety, be 
guilty and bear the penalty, bear also the sin and the curse.* 

When the merciful Father saw that we were oppressed by 
the law, and were held under the curse, and that nothing could 
free us from it, He sent His Son into the world, and cast upon 
Him all the sins of all men, and said to Him : Be Thou Peter 
that denier, Paul that persecutor, blasphemer, and violent, 
David that adulterer, that sinner who ate the apple in Paradise, 
that robber upon the cross, in a word be Thou the person of all 
men, who hast wrought the sins of all men ; consider Thou 
therefore how Thou mayest pay and maycst make satisfaction 
for them. Then cometh the law and saith : I find that sinner 
taking upon Him the sin of all men and I see no sin beside, save 
in Him, therefore let Him die upon the Cross. And so it attacks 
Him and slays Him, This being done the whole world is purged 
of all sin and expiation made ; therefore also is it free from death 
and from all ills.® 

^ Itaquelex ilia generalis Mosicomprehendit eum, quamvis prosua per- 
sona innocentem, quia in veniteum inter peccatoreset latrones . . .Cum 
ergo lex eum inter latrones invenit, ut latronem condemnavit et occidit. 

* Peccato ei imposito veuit lex et dicit : Omnis peccator moriatur. 
Itaque si vis, Christe, spondere, reus esse et poenam fcrre, feras ctiam 
peccatum et maledictionem. 

® Cum videret misericors Pater per legem nos opprimi et sub inale- 
dicto teneri nec ulla re nos posse ab eo liberari, quod miserit in mundum 
hlium suuni in quern omnia omnium peccata coiijecit, ct dixit ad eum : 
Tu sis Petrus ille negator, Paulus ille persecutor, blasphemus, et 
vipleiitus, David ille adulter, peccator ille qui comedit pomum in 
Paradise, latro ille in crucc, In summa, tu sis omnium hominum 
per.sona qui feceris omnium hominum peccata, tu ergo cogita, ut sulvas 
et pro eis satisfacias. Ibi Lex venit et dicit : Invenio ilium peccatorem 
suscipientem omnium hominum peccata in se • t nullum practerea pec- 
catum video nisi in illo, Ergo moriatur in crucc. Atque ita invadit 
eum et occidit. Hoc facto totus mundus purgatus et expiatus est .ab 
omnibas peccatis, Ergo ctiam liberatus a morte et omnibus malis. 
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But it would not be just that Qirist should suffer unless 
He were a sinner Himself. He must not, merely be 
among men, but one with men, identified with them in 
their sin. Luther does not shrink from the very strongest 
language in reaffirming St. Paul’s almost forgotten phrase 
" ifim who knew no sin He made to be sin on our behalf.” 

And this saw all the Prophets, that Christ was to be of all men 
the greatest robber, murderer, adulterer, thief, profaner, blas- 
phemer, etc., than whom none greater was ever in the world, 
for now He bears not His own person, now He is not the Son of 
God, born of a virgin, but is a sinner, who has and bears the 
sin of Paul, who was a blasphemer, a persecutor, and violent, 
of Peter who denied Christ ; of David who was an adulterer, 
a murderer and who made the Gentiles blaspheme the name of 
the Lord, in a word, who has and bears in His own body all the 
sins of all men — not in that He committed them, but in that 
He took upon His own body the things committed by us, to make 
satisfaction for them with His own blood.^ 

To explain the way in which this bearing of the 
punishment of sin is made available for man Luther 
falls back upon the barest possible conception of substi- 
tution. The sin and its penalty cannot be both on Christ 
and on us too. Therefore we are free. 

If the sins of the whole world are upon that one man, Jesus 
Christ, then are they not upon the world. But if they are not 
upon Him, they are still upon the world. Further, if Christ 
Himself was made guilty of all the sins which we all have com- 
mitted, then are we absolved from all sins, yet not through 
ourselves, our own works or merits, but through Him.* 

^ Et hoc videnmt omnes Prophetae quod Christiis futuriis esset 
omnium maximus latro, hoinicida, adulter, fur, sacrilcgus, blasphemus 
etc., quo nullus major unquani in mundo fuerit, Quia jam non gcrit 
personam suam, jam non cst natus de virgine Dei filius, sed peccator, 
qui habet et portat peccatum Pauli qui fuit blaspliemus, persecutor 
et violentus ; Petri qui negavit Christum ; Davidis qui fuit adulter, 
homicida et blasphemarc fecit Gentes nomeu Domini ; in summa, 
qui habet ct portat omnia omnium peccata in corporo suo. Non 
quod ipse commiserit ea, sed quod ea a nobis commissa siisceperit in 
corpus suura, pro ilUs sanguine proprio satisfacturus. 

* Si peccata totius mmidi sunt in illo uno homiiie Jesu Christo, 
Ergo non sunt in mundo. Si autem non sunt in ipso, sunt adhuc in 
mundo. Item, si Christus ipse factus est reus omnium peccatorum 
quae nos omnes cominisimus, Ergo nos absoluti sumus ab omnibus 
peccatis, sed non per nos, nostra opera nut merit a, sed per ipsum. 
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The justice to which Luther appeals is blind indeed. 
His theoryt at least as herip stated, is based upon a verbal 
literalism which takes two wrongs and would fain fashion 
of them a right. The difficulties which faced Gregory 
of Nazianzum so long before return in all their force. 
Is the punishment of the innocent any pleasure to God, 
or any satisfaction of outraged justice ? And indeed, 
such language as the above seems to admit no manward 
theory of Atonement at all. It is utterly objective and 
external. It leaves no place for faith, though faith lies 
at the very centre of Luther's thought, or for the love 
and grace of God whereby that faith is implanted in the 
hearts of the elect. In reality Luther's fullest thought 
comes strikingly close to the higher types of Moral 
theory. It is in looking upon Christ that we see God, 
in viewing His death for us that we come to realize God's 
love, whereby faith, i.e, the assurance of forgiveness, 
is awakened in our hearts. But all this is viewed by 
Luther in the most objective manner possible. His 
whole mind is turned to God, and away from man, and 
his theory of Atonement remains Godward throughout. 

This tendency of his thought is shown in the mystical 
account which he gives of the conflict with sin, wrought 
out in Christ Himself. 

The sin of the whole world therefore runs upon righteousness 
with the utmost force and fury. What happens ? Righteous- 
ness is eternal, immortal, unconquered. Sin too is a most 
mighty and cruel tyrant, lording it and reigning in the circle 
of the earth, taking all men captive and bringing them into his 
service. . . . He, I say, runs upon Christ, and wills to devour 
Him, as all others. But he sees not that He is the person of 
unconquered and eternal righteousness. ... So in Christ sin 
universal is conquered, slain, and buried, and righteousness 
victorious and regnant abides for ever.^ 

^ Peccatum ergo totius mundi irruit inaximo impetu et furore in 
justitiam. Quid ht ? Justitia est aetcnia, immortalis, et iiivicta. 
Peccatum est quoque poteiitissimus ac crudelissimus tyrannus, 
dominans et regnans in toto orbe terrarum, captivans ct redigens 
omnes homines in servitutem sui. ... Is, inquam, incurrit 
in Christum et vult euin, ut alios omnes, devurare. Sed non videt 
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Not only is sin conquered, but death also : 

So death, who is the almighty queen of the whole worlds 
slaying kings, princes, and, in short, all men, clashes in full force 
with life, to conquer and whelm her, and, of a truth, she does 
what she essays. But because life was immortal, the conquered 
came forth conqueror, conquering and slaying death. . , , And 
so through Christ death is conquered and destroyed in all the 
world, so that now it is but a painted death, which having lost 
its sting can no more hurt them that believe in Christ, who is 
made the Death of death 

An echo is heard in these passages of the old language 
of a warfare with the de\^, though, as in John of 
Damascus, the actual mention of the devil is avoided, 
sin and death being substituted. In commenting on 
Gal. 4 5 Luther uses similar language of the law : 

This is in truth a wondrous conflict, in which the law thus 
clashes, the creature with its Creator, and against all right 
exercises upon the Son of God all its tyranny, which it exercised 
upon us, the children of wrath. Therefore because the law 
sinned so horribly and impiously against its God, it is called to 
judgement and is accused. . . . Then the law, vrhich before 
had condemned and slain all men, when it had no power to 
defend or to purge itself, is in its turn so condemned and 
slain that it loses its right, not only against Christ, whom so 
unjustly it outrages and kills, but also against all who believe 
in Him.* 

emu esse personam invictae et aeternae justitiae. . . . Sic in Christo 
vincitur, occiditur, et sepelitur universum Pecc.it uni et manet victrix 
et regnatrix Justitia in aetcnium. 

^ Sic Mors quae est omnipotens imperatrix totins muiidi, necans 
reges, principes, et simpliciter omnes homines, congreditur toto impetu 
cum Vita victura et absorptma earn, et certe quod conatur efficit. 
Sed quia Vita erat immortal is, victa evasit victrix, viiicens et occidens 
Mortem. . . . Itaque per Christum Mors victa et abolita est in toto 
miindo, ut jam non sit nisi picta mors quae amisso aciileo ampUus 
noil possit nocere credentibus in Christum, qui factus est Mors Mortis. 

• Hoc profecto mirabile duellum est, ubi Lex Creatura cum Creatore 
sic congreditur ct praeter omue jus omnem tyrannidem suam in fUio 
Dei exercet, quam in nobis filiis irae excrcuit. Quia ergo lex tarn 
horribiliter etimpie peccavit in Deum suum, vocatur in jus et accusatur. 

. . . Hie Lex, quae damnaverat et occiderat prius omnes homines, 
cum non habeat quo se defendat aut piirget, vlcissim ita damnatur 
et occiditur, ut amittat jus suum, non solum in Christo (in quern tam 
injuste saeviit et occidit), sed etiam in omnibus qui credimt in eum. 
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In estimating the real value of such language as this 
two points must be kept constantly in mind. In the 
first place Luther is filled with the sense of the great 
love of God. God is not to him a cruel Judge, pressing 
for the full penalty of the law, but a loving and merciful 
Father, who gave His Son for us. In this, says Ritschl, 
he " surpassed all previous theology when lie brought 
love into prominence as the character which exhaustively 
expresses the Christian idea of God ; and in this funda- 
mental conception of God he recognizes also the ultimate 
determining motive for the redemption and reconciliation 
of the sinner that were wrought by Christ.” " His true 
opinion is essentially that God's love as the ultimate 
motive of the sinner’s redemption is the superior 
determination of His will, while penal justice, or wrath 
... is considered as the subordinate motive of His 
action in carrying out the work of redemption.” 
Luther’s strong insight carries him beyond his theory. 
He is not consistent with himself. The full substitu- 
tionary view leaves little room for God’s love, but 
when, with Melanchthon, consistency comes, we are 
immeasurably the losers. 

The second point is Luther’s constant insistence that 
the Atonement must be appropriated by faith, and herein 
lies his one contribution to a true manward theory. 

We ought to gaze upon this image and grasp it with sure 
faith. He who does this has this innocence and victory of 
Christ* however great a sinner he be. But it cannot be grasped 
by the good will of love, but by reason illuminated by faith. 
Therefore by faith alone are we justified, because faith alone 
grasps this victory of Christ.^ 

This faith, though it comes wholly from God, by the 
inspiration of His Holy Spirit, a point upon which 

^ Hanc imaginem oportet nos in tueri ct firina fide apprehendere. 
Qui hoc facit, habet hanc innocentiam et victoriam Christi, quantum vis 
magnus sit peccator. Sed ea non potest apprehend! volimtate dilec- 
tionis, sed ratione illuminata fide. Ergo sola hde justificamur, quia 
sola fides apprehendit hanc victoriam Chris ti. 
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Luther constantly insists, is yet a personal thing. It 
is a real art of the heart of man. It is tlie sinner himself 
realising his need and turning to God for its supply. 
The sinner, as Luther puts it,^ must grasp the meaning 
of the pronoun “ our ’’ and must be found among those 
that say “ our sins,” that so he may learn to trust not 
himself but Christ only. Man’s reason prefers to bring 
to Christ a sham sinner, with no real sense of sin. Faith 
arises when this sham is put away and the personal 
conviction of sin is real and deep, and so in faith man 
begins once more to give to God that honour and glory 
that is His. 

Luther is a m3retic, in the best sense of the word, 
rather than a theologian. His presentment of the great 
truth of Atonement is neither systematic nor consistent. 
Yet he is a creative thinker of the highest order and is 
unsurpassed in his clear discernment of the personal 
relation to Christ which men must possess if they arc 
to make the Atonement their own, of that justice of 
God which is also His love, and of the confidence of 
faith made possible even for sinners by God’s grace. 
And he realises most profoundly the universal signifi- 
cance of that mysterious conflict wrought within the very 
holiness of Christ Himself, through His identification 
with sinful man. Yet, though he gives us that which 
is better than theory, he does not give us a theory. 
For that we must turn to the other theologians of his 
day, and especially to Melanchthon and to the formulae 
which bear the impress of his learning and care, and 
which have remained as the very foundation stones of 
the Lutheran Church. It is here that we first find in 
a developed form the Penal theory of Atonement. 

The general Penal Theory can be very simply stated : 
Justice demands the punishment of sin. Therefore 
the attitude of a just God towards the sinner can only 
be one of wrath. But if the punishment is endured to 
the uttermost by One who adequately represents the 
^ See his comment on Gal. 1 4. 
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sinner, justice is satisfied and God’s mercy towards the 
sinner ca^i have free play. The thought is wholly 
Godward, and that from the assertion of which the early 
fathers shrank is now boldly proclaimed. By the 
death of Christ God’s attitude towards man is actually 
changed. Wrath is transformed to love. Mercy is 
the result of Calvary, or, at least, is freed by the Cross 
from the necessity of enforcing the stem obligations of 
justice. 

This is the conception which underlies the short and 
simple statement of the Augsburg Confession, which 
speaks of Christ as having 

. . . truly suffered, been crucified, dead, and buried, that He 
might reconcile the Father to us, and might be a Victim not 
only for original guilt but also for all actual sins of mcn.^ 

The words are slight enough, and could hardly be 
stressed in themselves. Yet it is very significant, in 
view of Melanchthon’s own theology, that the careful 
usage of St. Paul, who always speaks of man as recon- 
ciled to God, and never of God as reconciled to man, is 
here abandoned. And with it passes every trace of a 
manward view of Atonement. All that remains is the 
thought of an angry God, who demands and receives 
the penalty that indignant justice claims. And thus 
the sacrificial metaphor, which is retained by the 
Protestant theologians, receives here and elsewhere a 
new emphasis. Sacrifice is no longer so much a supreme 
honour done to God, the highest of all acts of worship, 
but before all things an expiatory offering, a shedding 
of blood that wrath may be turned aside. 

In Melanchthon’s own writings this thought is quite 
explicit. For him the central fact of all is the justice 

^ Vere passus, crucifixus, mortuus, et scpultus, ut reconciliaret 
nobis Patrem, et hostia esset, non tantum pro culpa origiiiis, sed etiam 
pro omnibus actualibus peccatis homirium (Conf. Aug, 3). This 
language is followed verbally in the XXXIX Articles of the Church 
of England. 
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of God calling for vengeance upon the sinner, and only 
to be turned to grace by the sacrifice of Chtis^. 

God's wondrous plan is set forth, that though He is just and 
is horribly angry at sin, yet at last He will be willing that His most 
just wrath should be placated, because His Son is made a sup- 
pliant for us and has drawn down the wrath upon Him, and is 
made an expiation and a victim for us.^ 

This conception might have been expanded, as it had 
been by Luther, with the emphasis upon the love ^and 
grace of God whereby so wonderful a means of Redemp- 
tion was found, and in Melanchthon's expansion of the 
Augsburg Confession for the Saxon Churches this aspect 
finds a place. 

But the Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the image 
of the eternal Father, was made a mediator, propitiator, redeemer, 
justifier, and saviour. By the obedience and merit of Him 
alone the wrath of God is placated. ... In this Victim are 
seen the justice of God, and His wrath against sin, and His 
immense mercy towards us, and the love in the Son towards 
all mankind. Such is the severity of His justice that reconcilia- 
tion W'ould not be made unless the penalty w^ere utterly paid. 
Such is the greatness of His wrath that the eternal Father would 
not be placated save by the entreaty and death of the Son. 
Such is His mercy, that the Son was given for us. Such love 
was in the Son towards us that He drew down this true and 
great wrath upon Himself.* 

* Exponitur mirandum Dei consilium, quod cum sit Justus et 
horribiliter irascatur peccato, ita demum placari justissimam iram 
voluerit, quia filius est factus supplex pro nobis ct in sese iram d- rivavit 
et pro nobis piaculum et victima factus est (Dcclamatio, C.R. xi. p, 779, 
ap. Ritschl, op. cit. p. 202). 

* Sed filius Dei, dominus noster Jesus Christus, qui est imago 
aetenii Patris, constitutus est mediator, propitiator, redemtor, justi- 
ficator, et salvator. Hujus unius obedientia et nierito placatur ira 
Dei . . . Conspiciuntur in hac victima, justitia Dei, et ira adversus 
peccatum, et immensa misericordia erga nos, et amor in filio erga genus 
human um. Tanta est justitiae seven tas ut non sit facta reconciliatio, 
nisi poena persolvcvetur. Tanta est irae raaguitudo, ut aeternus 
Pater non sit placatus nisi deprecatione et morte filii. Tanta miseri- 
cordia ut filius pro nobis datus sit. Tantus amor in filio erga nos ut 
banc veram et ingentem iram in se derivaverit {Conf. Eccl. Sax., 1550, in 
Melanchthon’s Corpus Doctrinae Christianae, Leipzig, 1560. from which 
volume this and the following references are taken). 
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But for Melanchthon the love of God is never so 
prominentias His wrath against sin. 

For the heart, truly feeling that God is angry, cannot love 
God, unless He is shown to be placated. While He terrifies 
us and seems to be casting us into eternal death, human nature 
cannot raise itself up to love Him that is angry, that judges 
and punishes.^ 

Again and again he returns to this thought of God's 
wratji, and it is this that determines the form which 
the Anselmic argument takes in his hand. Like Anselm 
he ascribes the Atonement to the demand of justice 
for satisfaction, but justice for him is simply avenging 
justice, and satisfaction is no longer an alternative for 
punishment, but the punishment itself. Indeed, though 
Melanchthon sometimes speaks, in conventional lan- 
guage, of the satisfaction offered by Christ, he prefers to 
keep the term satisfaction for human attempts to 
appease God's anger in penance, and to dwell rather 
upon Christ as enduring the penalty of our sins. The 
old conception of God's honour as demanding satisfac- 
tion has quite passed away. God being just demands 
the penalty due to justice, and since man has sinned it 
is fitting * that one of human race should bear man's 
punishment. The thought proceeds quite on Anselmic 
lines. Sin is infinitely wicked. Therefore He who 
bears the punishment must also be God, and indeed 
only a God-man could bear the infinite suffering due 
for infinite sin. Melanchthon has summed up his 
position in a phrase : 

Christ's benefits are these : to bear guilt and eternal death 
that is, to placate the great wrath of God ; ® 

^ Non enizn potest cor vere seiitieiis Deum irasci, diligere Deiim, 
nisi ostendatur placatus. Donee terret ct videtur nos abjicere in 
aeternam mortem, non potest se erigere natiira humana, ut diligat 
iratum, judicantem, et punientem (ApoU Conf, Aug, p. 71)* 

* Congruebat or^ni justitiae. 

* Christi beneficia haec sunt, toUere culpam et mortem aeternam, 
id est placare ingentem iram Dei [Loci Ptaecipui Theologicif p. 
fi03)- 
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and “ eternal death ” is defined as being 

... to feel God's horrible and unutterable wrath abiding.^ 

That such a conception is in any way unworthy of 
God does not seem to occur to Melanchthon. Nor, 
indeed, does he make any serious attempt to overcome 
the flagrant injustice of this substitution of one victim 
for another, the innocent for the guilty. We miss both 
Luther’s stress on the love of God and Luther’s strong 
conviction of the identification of Christ with ^nful 
man. It is difficult to avoid the feeling that the treat- 
ment of Christ by the Father has become ethically 
repulsive. 

Before leaving Melanchthon it should be noted that 
he constantly uses sacrificial language of the death of 
Christ, the one true Victim for sin. The phrase used 
in the Augsburg Confession is quite typical and it is 
abundantly clear that for Melanchthon the objective, 
expiatory, aspect of sacrifice is dominant, based upon 
Old Testament conceptions. 

But in truth there was but one propitiatory sacrifice in the 
world, namely the passion or death of Christ.* 

That we may know the death of Christ, and not the ceremonies 
of the law to be truly a satisfaction or expiation for our sins.® 

And he defines a propitiatory sacrifice as 

... a work which merits for others remission of guilt and 
of eternal punishment, or a work reconciling God, and placating 
God’s wrath on behalf of others, and making satisfaction for 
guilt and for eternal punishment.* 

And while he admits the conception of a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving it is especially that of a propitiatory 

^ Sentire horrendam et inenarrabilem iram Dei manentem {ibid.). 

* Sed revera uniemn tantum in mnndo fiiit propitiatorium sacri- 
ficium, videlicet passio sen mors Christ! {ib. De Sacrificio, p. 572). 

* Ut sciamus mortem Christ! verc esse satisfactionem pro peccatis 
Rostris, seu expiationera, non caerimonias legis (ibid.). 

* Opus quod meretur .aliis remissionem culpae et poenae aetemae, 
seu opus ceconcilians Deum, et placans iram Dei pro aliis, et satis- 
factorium pro culpa et poena aeterna («fr. p. 371). 
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sacrifice which he applies to Christ, as the remainder of 
his theory would lead us to expect. 

This retention of sacrificial language in Protestant 
theology is interesting. It receives a very different 
interpretation from that given to it by the divines of 
the Counter- Reformation, and the connexion with 
Eucharistic doctrine ceases completely. Yet it forms 
a certain common Catholic basis for doctrinal statement, 
the value of which for mutual understanding has been 
very great, and may perhaps become greater still. 

In passing to Calvin, the other great protagonist of 
the Reformation, we pass to a theologian in the fullest 
sense of the word, a theologian who is even more precise 
in his statements than Melanchthon, and who has left 
in his Imtitutio a clear and reasoned account of his 
belief. His view of the Atonement ^ is thus more easily 
defined than that held by Luther, with whom, however, 
he is in essential agreement. Like the other Reformers 
he follows the Anselmic method, modified by the aspect 
of justice as avenging, demanding punishment for sin 
in its own right. Yet he is not, as were some of his 
followers, unmindful of the love of God, and his general 
position is very similar to that of Augustine in its failure 
to reconcile this Divine love with tlic necessity for the 
form which Atonement actually took. 

In his view of sin and justification Calvin practically 
agrees with Luther and nothing need be added to what 
has already been said. It should be noted, however, 
and the difference is characteristic of the two men, that 
Calvin's definition of faith is stated rather more in terms 
of knowledge. Faith for him is 

... a sure and certain knowledge of the Divine good will 
towards us, which, having been founded upon the truth of a 
gracious promise in Christ is both revealed to our minds and 
sealed in our hearts by the Holy Spirit. ^ 

^ Stated in Instil ulio, ii. 12-17, esp. c. 16. 

• Di vinaeerga nos bene volentiaefirmam cert am que cognitionem quae 
gratuitaein Christo promissionis veritate fundata, per Spiri turn sanctum 
et revelatur mentibus nostris et cordibus obsignatur {Inst, iii. 2. 7). 

P 
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This rather lacks the personal note so prominent in 
Luther, though for Calvin, too, faith i^ ultimately 
assurance. But the source of this assurance lies for 
Calvin less in a personal relation to Christ than in the 
certainty of the Divine election, a thought to which 
Luther does not give clear expression, though it is 
implicit in his writings. Nothing could be more 
emphatic than Calvin’s repeated assertions of the 
dependence of all things, good and bad alike, upon the 
choice of God. Sometimes his statements do hot go 
beyond those in which Luther assigns all good things 
to the free grace of God. 

A will inclined to good is not to be found save in the elect. 
And the cause of election is to be sought beyond man, whence 
it comes about that a right will is not in man of himself, but 
flows from that same good pleasure in which we were elected 
before the creation of the world. . . . Since the beginning of 
good \villing and acting is of faith we must see whence faith 
itself is. But since all Scripture cries that it is God's gracious gift, 
it follows that it is of pure grace when we begin to will the good, 
w^ho are in all our soul naturally inclined to evil.^ 

Thus justifying faith, with all that depends upon it, 
rests solely upon God's election. Apart from election 
man can do nothing. But sometimes Calvin's stem 
thought of predestination goes further still, and he does 
not hesitate to assert that some are foredoomed to 
eternal death - a logical conclusion from the idea of 
election, but one from which almost all theologians 
have shrunk. 

No one who wishe.s to be thought pious dare directly deny 
that predestination, whereby God adopts some into the hope 


^ Neque enim voluntas reperietur aa bonum propensa nisi in electis. 
Atque elcctionis causa extra homines quaerenda est, unde conheitur, 
rectam voluntiiteiii non esse homini a se ipso, sed ex eodem bene- 
placito, quo ante mundi creationem electi sum us, fluere. . . . Quum 
bene volendi et agendi principium sit ex fide, vidondum est unde sit 
ipsa fides. Quum vero gratuitum esse Dei donum clamet tota Scriptiu'a, 
sequitur ex mera gratia esse ubi velle bonum incipimus, qni ad malum 
toto animo sumus naturaliter propensi (ii. 3. 8). 
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of life, adjudges others to eternal death. ... By predestina< 
tion we mean God's eternal decree, by which He has determined 
with Himsdf what He wills to become of each separate man. 
For all are not created in like condition, but for some eternal 
life, for others eternal condemnation, is preordained.^ 

The hardness of such language as this does not, 
however, prevent Calvin from emphasizing the love of 
God. The Divine decree which determines our election, 
and therewith the whole method of redemption, is for 
him a great display of love. 

If a question is asked as to the necessity (of the method of 
redemption), it was not simple or absolute necessity, but it 
flowed from a heavenly decree, on which the salvation of men 
depended. But the most clement Father determined what was 
best for us.^ 

Calvin thus adopts the ordinary mediaeval position 
as to the necessity of the Atonement, and he goes on, 
quite in the Anselmic manner, to show that only One 
who is both God and man could accomplish what was 
needed. Even without sin man would have been too 
lowly to come to God without a Mediator. Sin made 
the need far more great. Therefore it was necessary 
for the Son of God to come and to dwell with us in holy 
brotherhood. Himself both human and Divine, that we 
may have good hope that God is among us. 

Trusting in this pledge we believe that we arc sons of God, 
because God's natural Son took to Himself a body of our body, 
flesh of our flesh, bones of our bones, that He might be one and 


^ Praedestinatioiiem, qua Deus alios in spcui vitae adoptat, alios 
adjudicat aeteriiac morti, nemo, qui velit pins censeri, simpliciter 
negare audet. . . . Praedestinationem vocamusactermimDeidccretum, 
quo apud se constitutum habuit, quid dc uuoquoque homiiie fieri vellet. 
Non enim piui conditioue creantur omnes : sed aliis vita aeterna, 
aiiis damnatio aeterna, praeordinatur (iii. 21. 5 )* 

“ De necessitate si quaeritur, non simplex quidevn - . . vel absoluta 
fuit : sed manavit ex coelesti decreto, unde pcndebal hominum salus. 
Caeterum quod nobis optimum erat statuit clementissimus Pater 
(ii. 13. i\ 
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the same with us. He did not grudge to take what was properly 
ours, that what was properly His might pertain to us, and that 
so he might, together with us, be Son of God and Son of Man.^ 

God most clement, therefore, made our Redeemer in the person 
of the Only-begotten, when He willed that we should be redeemed.* 

Calvin here touches a very lofty thought indeed, though 
he does not pursue it very far. His language suggests 
the mysticism of the Greek fathers, who saw the secret 
of redemption in the union of all mankind with God in 
Christ. But for Calvin this conception of m;^stical 
union is not present in any clear form. He does not 
pass beyond the idea that the ultimate goal of Redemp 
tion is union with God. 

So, however far we wander from God. Christ comes between 
and leads us little by little to firm union with God.® 

Despite such suggestions as these the act by which 
this union is to be brought about remains for him utterly 
objective and substitutionary. Christ took flesh that 
He might work Redemption for us, rather than in us. 

But that which I have just set forth is above all to be held, 
that the common nature is the pledge of our fellowship with 
the Son of God ; that clothed in our flesh He conquered death 
with sin, that the victory of the triumph might be ours ; that 
He offered in sacrifice the flesh which He took from us, that by 
expiation wrought He might destroy our guilt and might appease 
the Father's just anger.* 

* Hac ergo arrha freti nos esse filios Dei confidimus, quia naturalis 
Dei filius sibi corpus de corpore nostro, carnem ex carne nostra, ossa 
ex ossibus aptavit, ut idem nobiscum esset : quod nobis proprium 
erat, suscipere gravatus non est, ut vicissim ad nos pertineret quod 
proprium ipse habebat ; atque ita in commune ipse nobiscum et Filius 
Dei esset ct filius hominis (ii. 12. 2). 

* Scse ergo clementissimus Deus in persona unigeniti Redemptorem 
nostrum fecit, diim nos redemptos voluit (ihidJ), 

* Ita quaritispcr a Deo peregrinamur, Christ us intercedit medius, 
qui nos paulatim ad solidam cum Deo conjunctioncm perducat (ii. 15, 
3). Cf. also ii. 16, 3, quoted below. 

* Sed illud quod nuper exposui praecipue tenendum est, communem 
naturam pignus esse nostrae cum Filio Dei societatis : carne nostra 
vestitum debell asse mortem cum peccato, ut nostra esset victoria 
et triumphus noster : camem, quam a nobis accepit, obtulisse in 
sacrificium, ut facta expiatione reatum nostrum deluret, et placaret 
justam Patris iram (ii. 12. 3}. 
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God’s anger must be met before union with God, or 
sanctificatipn, is possible. 

And how can this be the work of God’s own love ? 
In what way is His love related to His wrath ? The 
difficulty which had faced Augustine reappears with 
redoubled force now that the justice of God is regarded 
primarily as avenging wrath against sin. And Calvin 
sees and states the difficulty. 

Before proceeding further we must see, in passing, how it is 
consistent that God, who prevents us in His pity, was hostile 
until He was reconciled to us by Christ. For how could He have 
given us in His only-begotten Son a singular pledge of His love, 
unless He had already beforehand embraced ns in gratuitous 
favour.^ 


His answer is at first sight curious, and even casuistical. 

Phrases of this kind are accommodated to our understanding, 
that we may comprehend the better how wretched and calamitous 
is our state apart from Christ. For unless it were said in clear 
words that God’s anger and sentence, and eternal death, lay 
upon us we should the less recognize how wretched we were 
without God’s pity, and should hold at less price the boon of 
liberation.* 

Fear of God's wrath and horror of eternal death are 
the only sufficient appeal to man’s heart, and therefore 
it is that apart from Christ God is seen as " in some 
way hostile ” to us, having armed His hand for our 
destruction.® 

^ Verum anteqiiam longius progredimur in transcursu videndum 
est quomodo conveniat Deiim, qui nos misericordia sua praevenit, 
fuisse inimiciim, donee per Christum nobis reconciliatus est. Nam 
quomodo in Filio unigenito singulare amoris sui pignus nobis dedisset, 
nisi jam ante fuisset gratuito favore complexus ? (ii. i6. 2 ). 

^ Hujus generis loquutiones ad sensum nostrum sunt accommodatae, 
ut melius intelligamiis quam misera sit et calamitosa extra Christum 
nostra conditio. Nisi enim Claris verbis diceretur iram ac vindictam 
Dei mortemque aeternam nobis inciibuisse, minus agnosceremus quam 
miseri essemus sine Dei misericordia, et beneficium liberationis minoris 
aestimaremus (ii. i5. 2 ). 

» Ibid: 
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But Calvin goes on to say that this accommodation 
to our understanding is not a veiling of the truth. The 
language about God’s wrath corresponds very really 
to that which is the essential character of His 
being. 

For God, who is the highest justice, cannot love that iniquity 
which He beholds in us all. Therefore we all have in us that 
which deserves God's hate. First according to our corrupt 
nature, and secondly in respect of our wicked life, we a^'e all 
truly offensive to God, guilty in His sight, and born to the 
damnation of hell. But since the Lord wills not to lose in us 
what is His own, still He finds somewhat which in His kindness 
He may love. For though we are sinners by our vice, we yet 
remain His creatures ; although we have taken death to ourselves. 
He yet had fashioned us for life. So by bare and free love for 
us He is stirred to receive us back into grace. But since there 
is a perpetual and irreconcilable discord between justice and 
iniquity. He cannot, so long as w'e remain sinners, receive us 
wholly ; and so, in order that all matter of enmity having been 
removed He may reconcile us further to Himself, bj^ setting 
forth the expiation in Christ’s death. He abolishes wdiatever 
is of evil in us, that we wdio before were unclean and impure 
may appear just and holy in His sight. First by Ilis love God 
the Father prevents and anticipates our reconciliation in Christ. 
In short, because He first loves us, He afterwards reconciles us 
to Himself. But since in us, until Christ rescues us by His 
death, there remains iniquity which merits the wrath of God, 
and is cursed and condemned before Him, we have no full and 
firm union with God until Christ joins us to Him. And so if 
we would find God appeased and propitious towards us, we 
ought to fix our eyes and minds on Christ alone, that through 
Him alone we may in very deed gain that our sins may not 
be imputed to us, the imputation of which draws down with it 
the wrath of God.^ 


^ Dens enim, qui summa justitia est, iniquitatein, quam in omnibus 
nobis conspicit, ainare non potest Habemus ergo omnes in nobis 
quod Dei odio digiuim sit. Proinde secundum corruptae nostrae 
naturae, ct deinde accedentis pravae vitae respectum, in offensione 
Dei revera sumus omnes in ejiis conspectu rei, et ad gehennae damna- 
tionem nati. Veriim quia Dominus quod suum est in nobis perdere 
non vult, adhuc aliquid invenit quod pro sua benignitate amet. 
Utcunque enim pecca tores vitio nostro simus, manemus tamen ejus 
creaturac ; utcunque mortem nobis asciverimiis*. ipse tamen nos ad 
vitam condiderat. Sic mera et gratuita nostri dilectione excitatur 
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This passage is perhaps Calvin's most characteristic 
exposition pf his theory and its principal elements are 
all present. The overruling love of God, which is, 
indeed, in some way one with His justice or righteous- 
ness, is firmly maintained. But Calvin has grasped quite 
clearly the great truth of which Augustine had caught 
a glimpse, that a righteous love cannot love iniquity. 
God does not hate us, but sin in us ; and so long as sin 
is in us His wrath must needs fall upon the sin, and upon 
us so’ far as we are identified with the sin. And so 
arises the great contradiction. We are so utterly 
identified with sin that God’s love has no place for us. 
We can only look up and see the wrath of the Judge. 
How then can wrath give place and love find a 
way ? 

It can only be by the full satisfaction of the claims 
of avenging justice. Justice must not give way to 
iniquity. No mere remission by a word will suffice. 
And so Christ the Mediator must take upon Him, as 
our brother and our substitute, the pains and penalties 
of sin even to the uttermost. So alone can justice 
triumph. As Calvin says again : 

This is our absolution, that the guilt, which held us liable to 
punishment, was transferred to the head of the Son of God. 
For we must hold above all to this compensation, that we may 


ad nos in gratiam recipiendos. Atqui si perpetuum et irreconciliabile 
dissidium est inter justitiam et injquitatem, quamdiu peccatores 
manemus, suscipere nos totos non potest. Itaque lit sublata omnis 
simiiUatis materia nos sibi prorsus reconciliet, proposita in morte 
Christi expiatione, quicquid in nobis mali est abolet, ut justi in ejus 
conspectu ct sancti appareamus, qui antea immuudi eramus ac impuri. 
Proinde sua dilectione praevenit ac antevertit Dtus Paler nostram in 
Christo reconcilia tioncm. Imo quia prius diligit, postea nos sibi 
reconciliat. Sed quia in nobis, donee sua morte succurrit Christus, 
mauet iniquitas quae Dei indignation eni ineretur, ct est coram eo 
maledicta ac damnata : non ante plenam habemus firmamque cum 
Deo conjunctionem, quam ubi Christus nos conjungit. Adeoque si 
Deum nobis pacatum ac propitium volumiis polliceri, in Christum 
solum oculos mentesque defigere convenit : ut revera per ipsum solum 
consequlrnur, iie imputentur nobis peccata, quorum imputatio iram 
Dei secum trahit (ii. i6. 3). 
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not be frightened and anxious all our life, as though there still 
remained upon us that just vengeance of God which the Son of 
God has transferred to Himself.^ • 

This transference is regarded quite objectively, though 
hardly with the literalism which appears in Luther. 
Christ suffers as our substitute, and as a result we are 
not only free, but are even accounted righteous and 
holy. This indeed is the very meaning of the justifica- 
tion which is made ours. 

f 

He will be justified by faith, who, shut out from the righteous- 
ness of works, apprehends by faith the righteousness of Christ, 
clothed in which he appears in God's sight not as a sinner, but 
as just. And so by justification we simply mean that acceptance 
in which God holds us received into grace as just.^ 

The only righteousness which is ours in God’s sight is 
an imputed righteousness, made ours, apparently, by a 
mere legal fiction. 

The whole position is rendered difficult by this 
forensic bias, which makes Calvin's language quite 
inadequate to his thought. It still remains, when all 
is said, an attempt to make one wrong good by means 
of another wrong. And, further, Calvin’s discussion 
depends upon the equation of sin with guilt, an equation 
which is not even consistent with his own conception 
of sin as an inherent corruption. Even if it could be 
shown by his argument that guilt and its penalty could 
be laid on Christ and so put away, it would still be 
unexplained how the corruption of the soul might be 
healed. When Calvin says, in the passage quoted 
above, that God, through Christ, " abolishes whatever 

^ Haec nostra absolutio est, quod in caput Tilii Dei translatus est 
reatus, qui nos tenebat poenac obnoxios. Nam hacc compensatio 
imprimis teiienda est, ne trepidemus atque anxii simus tota vita, acsi 
nobis iiistaret justa Dei ultio, quam in se transtulit Dei Filins (ii. i6. 5). 

* Justificabitur ille fide, qui operuni justitia exclusus, Christ! 
justitiam per fidem apprehendit, qua vestitus in Dei conspectu non 
ut peccator sed tanquam Justus apparct. Ita nos justification em 
simpliciter interpretamur acceptionem, qua nos Deus in gratiam 
receptos pro justis habet (iii. ii. 2), 
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of evil is in us,” the words stand rather as an indepen- 
dent statepaent of a great truth than as an integral part 
of the argument. Calvin’s very manward view of sin 
cries out for a statement of the Atonement upon the 
manward side. But it is just in this respect that his 
thought is incomplete. 

There are indeed some attempts to make good the 
gaps in the discussion. Calvin secs the apparent 
injustices of his view and has something to say upon 
both! With regard to the endurance of penalty by 
Christ he is careful to point out that God’s wrath must 
not be conceived as resting upon Christ, but only its 
effects. God treats Him as though He were angry. 

But wc do not suggest that God was ever hostile to Him or 
angry with Him. For how could He be angry with the beloved 
Son, in whom His soul was pleased ? Or how could Christ 
placate by His intercession for others a Father who was hostile 
to Himself ? But we say this, that He bore the weight of tlic 
Divine severity, in that, being stricken and afflicted by God's 
hand, He experienced all the signs of an angry and a punishing 
God,^ 

This does not carry us much further. If pressed it 
could only mean that Christ did not bear God’s wrath 
in the sense in which we should have borne it. But 
this is to deprive the Atonement, even upon Calvin’s 
own argument, of all significance. 

With regard to the manward side, too, he has some 
suggestions to offer. W’e have already noted that he 
regards the effect of the Atonement as being the abolition 
of evil in man, and, ultimately, the union of man with 
God. But when he comes to work this thought out the 
external, substitutional, character of the transaction 

* Neque tamen innuimus Deum fuisse unquam llli vel adversarium 
yd Iratum. Quomodo euim dilecto Filio, in quo animus ejus acquievit, 
irasceretur ? Aut quomodo Christus Patrem aliis sua intercessione 
placaret, quern infensum haberet ipse sibi ? Sed hoc nos dicimus, 
divinae severitatis gravitatcm eum sustinuisse : quoniam manu Dei 
percussus et afflictus omnia irati et puuientis Dei signa expertus est 
(ii. 16. ii). 
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which he presupposes is at once apparent. He is again 
hampered by his forensic language. • 

Now when it is asked how, in abolishing sin, Christ endured 
the dispute between us and God, and acquired righteousness, 
which makes Him favourable and benevolent towards us, it 
can be answered in general that He procured this for us by the 
whole course of His obedience. ... So in His Baptism He 
asserted that He was fulfilling a part of righteousness, because 
He was obediently doing the Father's command. In short, 
from the time when He put on the person of a slave. He began 
for our redemption to pay the price of freedom. Yet Scripture, 
where it defines the mode of salvation more accurately, ascribes 
this as it were in a peculiar and special manner to Christ's death.' 

Hence is that imputation of righteousness without works, 
of which Paul speaks ; because, that is to say, the righteousness 
which was found in Christ alone, being accepted, was transferred 
to us.* 

Thus Christ's whole life of obedience is emphasized as 
doubly significant. It not only justifies us by removing 
our guilt, but it also sanctifies in God's sight by the 
imputation to us of His righteousness. The argument 
is very like that of Anselm.® The merits, or fruits, of 
Christ's life of holiness could add nothing to His blessed- 
ness. Therefore they are imputed to us, His brethren, 
and God accepts us, clothed with His obedience and 
righteousness. The idea here suggested was to become 
very important in later Protestant theology. But 

* Jam ubi quacritur quomodo abolitis peccatis dissidium Christiis 
inter nos et Deiim sustulerit, et justitiam acqui.sierit, quae eiim nobis 
faventem ac benevoluin rodderet : generaliter responderi potest, toto 
obedientiac suae cursu hoc nobis praestitisse. . . . Ita in ipso quoque 
baptismo asseruit iinpleri justitiae partem, quod obedienter Patris 
mandatum perageret. Denique ex quo indiiit personam servi, coepit 
ad nos rediinendos pretium liberationis solvere. Scriptura tamen, 
quo certius definiat modum salutis, hoc mortc Cbristi quasi peculiare 
ac proprium ascribit (ii. i6. 5). The last sentence is noteworthy as 
showing that Calvin, iu laying stress upon the life of Christ, still sees 
in the Cross the central fact of the Atonement. 

* Hinc ilia justitiae imputatio sine operibus, de qua Paulus disserit ; 
quia scilicet accepta nobis fertur, quae in solo Christo reperta fuit 
justitia (ii. 17. 5). 

* ii. 17. 6 ; cf. Cur Vfus Homo ? ii. 19a 
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Calvin does not work out at all definitely the distinction 
between the active and the passive obedience of Christ, 
and Ritschl regards the whole section which deals with, 
the subject as a mere appendix, of no vital importance 
in his thought.^ 

Calvin hardly raises the question as to whether such 
a transference or imputation of guilt and of righteous- 
ness is either theoretically possible or ethically proper. 
The references already given show that he emphasized 
the solidarity of Christ with mankind, very much in 
the manner of St. Paul, and he develops this at some 
length in connexion with the place of Christ as Head 
of the Church. This is the thought which underlies 
his analysis of the functions of Christ as Prophet, 
King, and High Priest, though it is not very clearly 
stated, nor are its mystical implications at all fully 
grasped.^ They are further developed, however, in the 
sections where Calvin opposes Osiander’s view, arguing 
for a real unto mystica of the believer with Christ, 

This conjunction therefore of Head and members, the dwelling 
of Christ in our hearts, in a word, the mystical union, are 
accounted by us of the highest value ; so that Christ being made 
ours makes us partakers of the gifts wherewith He is endowed. 
We do not therefore behold Him without us from afar, so that 
His righteousness may be imputed to us ; but because we have 
put Him on and are implanted in His body, and He, in short, 
has deigned to make us one with Himself, therefore do we boast 
that we have fellowship in righteousness with Him.® 

^ See Ritschl, op. cit. pp. 207-209, where this is argued in detail. The 
chapter in question (ii. 17) was added in the 1559 edition of the Institution 
when Calvin had been in correspondence with Laclius Socinus, who had 
attacked the whole conception of the efficacy of the merits of Christ. 

* ii. 15. The development of the idea of sacrifice closely resembles 
that found in Melanchthoii. 

• Conjunctio igitur ilia capitis et membrorum, habitatio Christi in 
cordibus nostris, mystica denique unio a nobis in summo gradu statuitur: 
ut Christus noster factus doiiorum, quibus praeditus cst, nos faciat 
consortes. Non ergo eum extra nos procul speculamur, ut nobis 
imputetur ejus justitia : sed quia ipsum induimus ct insiti sumus in 
ejus corpus, unum denique nos secum efficere dignatus est, ideo justitiae 
societatem nobis cum eo esse gloriamur (hi. ix. lo). He also in 
this context speaks of the nnio mystica as a spiritualis conjunctio. 
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Here the thought certainly appears to be definitely 
m3retical, and so to overcome the cruden^s of the 
substitutionary theory as elsewhere stated. Ritschl 
however, decides that " Calvin’s unio mystica indicates 
the individual’s membership in the Church as the 
condition under which he becomes conscious within 
himself of justification through Christ’s obedience.” ^ 
Ritschl is no friend of mystics, and his judgement is 
perhaps biassed. Yet it is impossible to feel that the 
mystical element in Calvin’s thought is either cledr or 
strong, and it is his substitutionary penal theory that 
has had the widest influence among his followers. 

The remaining great leader of the Reformation, 
Zwingli, is unimportant for the history of the doctrine 
of Atonement. Like both Luther and Calvin, he 
attempts to find a place for the Divine love, but the 
prior claim is that of God's justice, which must find 
satisfaction in Christ before mercy can accept His 
redeeming works. For him, too, the application of the 
Atonement to our individual needs is conditioned by 
faith, regarded as an assurance of justification through 
the objective reconciliation accomplished by Christ. 
The conception of satisfaction is perhaps more em- 
phasized by Zwingli than by his contemporaries, but 
his underlying thought is the same.® 

The almost unconscious transition from the Anselmic 
conception to the Penal theory is in itself a remarkable 
fact, and it is still more remarkable that when the 
change came there was such unanimity among the 
Reformers in their presentation of the new ideas, despite 
their great divergence amongst themselves in other 
respects. This fact is in itself sufficient to show that the 

* op. cil. p. 233. 

* Ritschl (op. cit. pp. 203 ff.) has sufBcieatly answered the attempt 
(made by Sigwart and Zeller) to show that Zwingli holds a much more 
manward view of Atonement than the other Reformers, making the 
essence of Atonement lie in tlie exhibition of God’s justice, and in its 
effect in stimulating man to zeal for the good. This view rests upon 
a single passage, quoted by Ritschl, wliich, as he points out, “ is 
immediately surrounded by distinct statements of an opposite sort.” 
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Penal theory was no accidental outgrowth, the chance 
product a moment or of a man. Its roots were deep 
in the soil of its age. It sprang from conceptions of 
polity and justice, and from a religious attitude towards 
God, which had had a long and gradual development, 
and which were now firmly established. In more 
writers than one during the later Middle Ages we saw 
traces of their influence, and it only needed the liberating 
power of the Reformation to break through the restraints 
impcteed by tradition and to set the Penal theory free. 
How adequate that theory was is shown by its immedi- 
ate and continued success. For three hundred years, 
despite Roman and Socinian protests, it dominated the 
Protestant Churches and, in Jansenism, it even won a 
foothold within the Roman citadel itself. And if we 
find it hard to sympathize with its sternness and severity, 
and believe that we have won to a truer conception of 
the justice of God, we should remember that it was 
against sin that it was stern, and against those that 
would make light of sin. To-day we are building our 
theories anew. It will be ill building if we so emphasize 
God’s love that we leave sin out of account. 



CHAPTER X 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PENAL THEORY 

The theology of the schoolmen found no place in the 
Protestant Churches, but their methods and instincts 
remained. The beginnings of the impulse which 
developed in later Lutheranism a scholasticism quite as 
technical and quite as arid as that of the Middle Ages at 
its worst, appeared at an early date, and the doctrines 
of the Reformers, the Penal theory with the rest, were 
soon subjected to the most detailed scrutiny. As far 
as the Penal theoiy was concerned this scrutiny resulted 
in little change in the main principles enunciated by 
Luther and Calvin. There was, however, a considerable 
advance in formal accuracy, developing the implications 
of Luther's forensic language. The cost of this advance 
was the loss, to a very great extent, of the emphasis 
upon the Divine love, which, however inconsistently, 
both Luther and Calvin had endeavoured to retain. 
Its one definite result, a result in no way commensurate 
with the loss, was the doctrine of the Active and Passive 
obedience of Christ. 

It is at once clear that this distinction of an active 
and a passive side in the work of Christ is no new one! 
Again and again in the early fathers the obedience of 
Christ's life is closely associated with the sufferings of 
His death in the accomplishment of redemption. The 
one is roughly equivalent to His merit, the other to the 
satisfaction wrought by Him.^ But merit and satis- 

^ The parallel is only loose. Anselm, for example, regards the 
obedience of Christ’s life as something already due. Only His death, 
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faction were not clearly distinguished by the schoolmen, 
nor, indeed, upon their genei^ theology of Atonement 
was a distinction either necessary or practicable. The 
whole position was changed so soon as the Reformers 
introduced the penal view of satisfaction, regarding 
it simply as the vicarious endurance of the suffering 
inflicted by avenging justice. This left but little place 
for the obedience of Christ, whether in His life or in His 
death. If justice is wholly penal, suffering alone is the 
fulfilment of its demands. That the Victim should 
even be willing is not logically necessary. This would 
seem to be the implication of the language of Luther and 
especially of Melanchthon. But as a matter of fact 
the importance of the obedience of Christ never wholly 
passes out of sight, though in one or two writers, not- 
ably Melanchthon and Zwingli, it is jilmost completely 
obscured by the emphasis upon penal suffering as the 
source of justification. Both Lutlier and Calvin are 
too clear-sighted to leave Christ’s active obedience 
wholly out of account. Luther emphasizes tliis obedi- 
ence especially as obedience to the law, regarding 
Christ’s vicarious acceptance of the curse as the supreme 
instance of that obedience. Christ obeyed the law will- 
ingly, whereas we, as sinners, must do so under constraint. 
But this willing obedience is only regarded as a source of 
our justification in so far as it involves endurance of 
suffering. As active doing it is rather an example to 
them that are justified, who, by the Spirit of Christ, 
can from henceforth fulfil the moral law. It is no 
longer a mere code of precepts, binding from without, 
but the free life of the Spirit within. The conception 
here is ethical or mystical, and has little relation to the 


as not due, had supererogatory worth. Thus merit and satisfaction 
are practically identified, though the former looks rather to the 
voluntary obedience of Christ's death, the latter to the suffering. 
The later schoolmen find a more distinct place for merit, which is 
associated with the whole of Christ's incarnate life, culminating in 
the obedience of His death. 
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later formal doctrine. A nearer approach to this is 
made by Calvin, who, as we have seen, advaxiced more 
and more definitely towards the conception of an 
imputation to the elect of the righteousness of Christ.* 
The elect stand before God clothed with His obedience. 
But Calvin does not, any more than Luther, attempt to 
work out the formal connexion of this active obedience 
of Christ with our justification. He contents himself 
with the thought that not only upon the Cross but 
throughout His life Christ paid through penal suffering 
the price of our redemption,® and this idea dominates 
his whole conception of the active obedience. Thus 
while his language might readily be cited as in accord- 
ance with the later Protestant view, his real position 
is more akin to that of Aquinas and the mediaeval 
Church. 

Luther and Calvin made it impossible for those who 
followed them to ignore the positive side of Christ’s 
obedience, but they did not establish it in their doctrinal 
scheme. This task of formal statement was begun, 
curiously enough, by one who, though in intention an 
interpreter of Luther, was in many respects not a true 
Protestant at all. 

Osiander is an interesting figure among the early 
Reformers. Nominally a Lutheran, and actually 
Lutheran in many of his ideas, he yet retains more than 
one of the older beliefs. He even agrees in some respects 
with Scotus, whose position was utterly repugnant to 
the Reformers as a whole. This is shown especially in 
his view of the Incarnation,® which he regards not as 
due to man’s sin, but as an eternal idea in the mind of 
God. This idea was the image of God in which Adam 
was created, and the means whereby God appeared to 
the patriarchs, and was finally realized in Jesus Christ. 
Adam’s original condition was one of intercourse, with 

' See p. 218 and note. ® See the passage quoted on p. 218. 

* See his An filius Dei fuerit incarnandus, si peccafum non intro- 
ivisset in mundum, item, de imagine Dei quid sit (1550). 
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God through this idea, the eternal Word, who dwelt 
in him by grace. From this state he fell, and to that 
state man is restored through the mediation of Christ. 

Thus at the very outset Osiander’s theory takes a 
manward turn, and his theory of justification is an 
attempt to do justice to this conception of the Divine 
indwelling as the result of the Atonement.^ Luther’s 
view seems to him inconsistent. If justification is the 
external forensic fact, once and for all accomplished, 
that Luther describes, how can it be that faith is neces- 
sary before man can appropriate it ? If the Atonement 
is accomplished and complete, what action or change 
on the part of man can possibly be demanded for its 
fulfilment ? Faced by this problem Osiander goes back 
quite explicitly to the Roman view of justification, as a 
making righteous and not a mere imputation of right- 
eousness. God justifies believers by imparting to them 
the eternal Word, or " inner Word,” as he calls it, 
thereby making them righteous. 

In order to relate tliis conception to the Penal theory 
Osiander is compelled to make a distinction between 
redemption and justification, redemption being that re- 
conciliation of God with man accomplished once for all by 
Christ’s vicarious endurance of pen^ suffering, and justi- 
fication being the subsequent influence of Christ upon 
the lives of those who accept Him by faith. Redemp- 
tion is as completely historical as in the case of a man 
who is free because his ancestor was bought out of slavery. 
Justification takes place here and now, through faith. 

After the treasure of redemption is offered to us in the external 
Word, we apprehend it by faith unto our justification, knowing 
that we certainly have the same in the inner Word, which 
abides in our heart.® 


^ See his Disputaiio de Justificatione (1550), and his De Unico 
Mediaiore Jesu Christo et Justificatione fidci Confcssio (1551). 

* Posteaquain thesaurus redemtionis ... in cxterno verbo nobis 
offertur, apprchendimus cum fide ad justificationem nostri, scientes 
quod eundem in verbo interno, quod in corde nostro manet, certo 
habeai'^us {ConfessiOf ch. 4). 




Q 
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Osiander's view of redemption is precisely the ordinary 
Penal theory, and his conception of justification is a 
real attempt to make good its deficiency upon the 
manward side. Unfortunately Osiander himself is not 
consistent. Sometimes he dwells upon a real imparting 
to man of the righteousness of Christ, 

Christ fills US with His righteousness ... so that, since 
Christ is ours and is in us, God Himself and all the angels sec in 
us unmixed righteousness. ... And although some sin may 
still dwell in our flesh and cling tightly to it, yet it is but as an 
impure drop in all the purest sea. And God wills not to observe 
it, for the righteousness of Christ which is in us.^ 

But sometimes his thought changes and he identifies 
the righteousness of Christ not with His human nature 
but with His deity. It is not so much His human 
obedience as His divine holiness that He brings into 
our lives. And this holiness, Osiander says, is imputed 
to us. 

I answer readily and clearly that He is our righteousness 
according to His divine, and not His human nature, although 
we cannot find, attain, or apprehend this divine righteousness 
outside His human nature. But when He dwells in us by faith 
He brings with Him into us His righteousness, which is His 
divine nature, which is then also imputed to us as though it 
were our own ; nay, further it is also bestowed upon us, and 
flows from His human nature, as from the Head, even into us, 
as His members, and moves us to show our members as weapons 
of the righteousness of God.® 

^ Christus implct nos justitia sua . . . ita ut Deus ipse et omnes 
angeli, cum Christus noster ct in nobis sit, meram justitiam in nobis 
videant. . . . Et quamvis peccatum adhuc in came nostra habitet 
et tenaciter adhaereat, tamcn periiide est sicut stilla immunda respectu 
totius purissimi rnaris. Et propter justitiam Christi, quae in nobis 
est, Deus illud non vult observare (td. Q. 3). 

* Diserte et dare respondeo, quod secundum divinam suam naturam 
sit nostra justitia, et non secundum humanaxn naturam, quamvis hanc 
divinam justitiam extra ejus humanam naturam non possumus invenire, 
consequi, aut apprebendcre ; verum cum ipse per fidem in nobis 
habitat, turn aflert suam justitiam, quae est ejus divina natura, secum 
in nos, quae deinde nobis etiam imputatur ac si esset nostra propria, 
immo et donatur nobis manat que cx ipsius humana natura, tanquam 
ex capite, etiam in nos, tanquam ipsius membra, ct movet nos, ut 
cxhibcamus membra nostra arma justitiae Dei (i6. M. 3). 
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God imputes to us His essential righteousness, simply because 
it is in us,, irrespective of the fact that we are not perfectly 
obedient as we ought to be.*^ 

In so far as Osiander here goes back to the forensic 
conception of imputation he is untrue to his own 
thought. He has not the mystical insight or the courage 
of the early Greek fathers who dared to speak of the 
deification of the believer in Christ.® He is, indeed, too 
thoroughly imbued with the religious distrust of self 
charicteristic of the Reformation to feel at ease in 
stressing the righteousness of the individual, even 
though that righteousness rested solely upon the 
righteousness of Christ. The doctrine of imputed 
righteousness came naturally to his lips, as meeting the 
sinner's need. It was of sin and not of good works 
wrought in Christ that the Reformation was so vividly 
conscious, and for the sinner in his sin imparted right- 
eousness has as yet no meaning. Sanctification may 
come, but for present comfort the thought of imputed 
righteousness alone can avail. 

It is this fact of the religious consciousness which 
explains Osiander’s failure to carry the Reformers with 
him in his efforts to give a coherent account of justi- 
fication. The attempts made by Flacius and Strigel ® 

' From the Widerlegung der ungegriindeten undienstlichen Antwort 
Philipp MelanchthoWs (1552). 

* It is this hesitancy that lays Osiander open to Calvin’s charge 
that his conception of the relation of the believer to Christ is not a 
true union but a crassa mixiura {Inst, iii, ii. 10). 

* Kitschl, op. cit. pp. 218 ff. Strigel (in Censurae dcr fiirstlich-sdch- 
sischen Theologen, 1552) urges that redemption and justification were 
together wrought by Christ for the world as a whole, and are applied, 
through faith, to each individual believer. Flacius {Verlegung des 
Bekenntnisses Osiandri, 1552) points to the real identity of the two ideas. 
This is, indeed, obvious enough, so long as justification is interpreted 
in a purely forensic sense. But the defenders of Lutheranism were too 
concerned with the defence of this position to do justice to the further 
truth of sanctification, to conserve which was Osiandcr’s real purpose. 
Melanchthon (Antwort auf das Buck Herrn A. Osiander' 1552) dwells, 
very rightly, upon the working of the Holy Spirit as immediately 
accompanying the sentence of justification. But this thought, if 
pressed, would have modified profoundly the whole Reformation 
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to construct an alternative scheme are of no great 
importance. Both they and Melanchthon* defended 
the forensic view of justification ultimately on the sole 
ground of the sinner's need of an assurance that is not 
merely subjective, even going so far as to admit that the 
justice of God in thus imputing righteousness to man in 
his sin is quite other than human justice. In argument 
neither side can be acquitted of inconsistency, but 
Osiander was certainly less in touch than his opponents 
with the practical religious feeling of his day. 

If, however, Osiander failed to carry his main point, 
he exercised a determining influence upon Protestant 
theology in his development of the conception of the 
active and passive obedience of Christ. It was natural 
that one who so emphasized the new regenerate life in 
man should look to Christ's life of obedience to God's 
will as a fact of central importance, and more than 
once he refers to this active obedience as in itself a part 
of the objective fact of Atonement, which, may, there- 
fore, be imputed to man to make good the imperfections 
due to sin. 

Since sin is remitted and yet still inheres in us it behoves 
Him to bestow upon us His obedience, wherein He fulfilled the 
law, and to offer it for us, lest it should be imputed to us that 
we cannot yet fulfil the law, but still sin and offend daily. ^ 

Thou must not rely in this life upon thy obedience nor upon 
thy purity, but upon the obedience and purity of My Son, 
who has perfectly fulfilled the law for thee ; for His righteous- 
ness is not imputed to thee by Me because it works in thee any 
works, be they great or small, but only because it is in thee 
by faith.® 

theology. Melanchthon does not allow it to interfere with the objective 
and prior character of justification as the sole assurance of the sinner. 
The difference between Osiander and his opponents as to justification 
is largely one of verbal usage, but it is significant of a real and wide 
divergence of religious standpoint. 

^ Cum peccatum sit remissum et tamcn adhuc in nobis haereat, 
debet ipse obedieiitiam suam, qua legem implevit, nobis donate, ac 
pro nobis pendcre, ne nobis imputetur, qnod legem iiondum possumus 
adimplere, sed adhuc quotidie peccamus et offendimus [Confessio, P. 2). 

® Widerlegung, 
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Thus Osiander comes to assign a special part to Christ's 
active obfedience in the external work of redemption, 
imputed to us through faith. By Christ's suffering the 
penalty of sin was completely paid. By His fulfilment 
of the law the imperfection of our righteousness is 
covered and can no more be imputed to those who 
believe. This forensic distinction is of little importance 
for Osiander's own thought, which is essentially a protest 
against forensic methods of thinking, but it was soon 
adopted more or less definitely by his Lutheran opponents, 
who gave vicarious obedience no less than vicarious 
suffering a place in the satisfaction offered by Christ. 

The passage of this distinction into doctrine is marked 
by the Formula of Concord (1577). 

By His most absolute obedience, even unto death, which He 
offered to the Father, Christ merited for us beforehand remission 
of all sins and eternal life.^ 

For since Christ is not only man but God and man in one 
undivided Person, He was not subject to the law, just as He was 
not liable to suffering and death (by reason of His Person), 
because He was Lord of the law. On that account His obedience 
(not that only which He rendered to the Father in the whole of 
His suffering and death, but also that by which for our sake He 
willingly subjected Himself to the law and fulfilled it) is imputed 
to us for righteousness ; so that God on account of that whole 
obedience which Christ, by doing and suffering, in His life and 
death, offered on our account to His heavenly Father, forgives 
our sins, accounts us good and righteous, and bestows upon us 
eternal salvation.® 


^ Christus obedientia sua, quani Patri ad mortem usque absolu- 
tissimam praestitit, nobis peccatorum omnium remissionem et vitam 
acternam promeruit {Form, Cone, Art, III, Epitome, p. 584). 

® Cum eniin Christus non tantum homo, vexum Deus et homo sit 
in una persona indivisa, tarn non fuit Icgi subjectus, quam non fuit 
passioni et morti (rationc suae personae) obnoxius, quia Dominus 
legis erat. Earn ob caiisam ipsius obedientia (non ea tantum, qua 
Patri paruit in tota sua passionc et morte, verum etiam qua nostra 
causa spoiitc sese legi subjecit, eamque obedientia ilia sua implcvit) 
nobis ad jiistitiam imputatur, ita ut Deus propter totam obedientam, 
quam Christus agendo et patiendo in vita ct morte sua nostra causa 
Patri suo coelesti praestitit, peccata nobis remittat, pro bonis et justis 
nos reputet, et salute aeterna donet (ib. Solida Declaraiio, p. 684). 
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The form which the doctrine here takes is noteworthy. 
The two parts of Christ’s obedience are quite clearly 
distinguished and yet emphasis is laid upon the 
unity of that obedience. The active and passive 
obedience of Christ together accomplish our justifica- 
tion, which justification is one only and not two, whether 
regarded as the non-imputation to man of his sin, or as 
the imputation to him of the righteousness of Christ. 
Thus the position of the Formula of Concord is in es^nce 
identical with that already attained by Luther and 
Calvin, despite the dependence of its language upon 
Osiander. At the same time the conclusion that the 
active obedience of Christ was actually a part of the 
satisfaction offered by Him to the Father is not incon- 
sistent with the language used. 

This conclusion is a definite reversion from the 
Lutheran position in the direction of the Catholic 
doctrine of the merits of Christ, and soon became 
current in Lutheran circles. The Lutheran pastor of 
Ansbach, Georg Karg (c. 1570), protested against it 
without success, and, indeed, himself withdrew his 
opposition. But it was mainly by the Calvinists that 
the doctrine was developed, until in the seventeenth 
eentury it was a widespread though never a universal 
opinion, both in the Lutheran and in the Reformed 
Church, that satisfaction was made to the justice of 
God both by Christ's fulfilment of the Law and by His 
suffering and death. 

The genereil position at the beginning of this century 
may be briefly summarized : The central emphasis was 
laid, as in the earliest da}^ of the Reformation, upon 
the penal suffering of Christ, whereby satisfaction was 
made to the justice of God. Thus Christ’s passive 
obedience, in which He submitted to the penalty 
imposed upon sin, is the key to Atonement. The 
Protestant divines tended to go beyond even the strong 
language of Luther and Calvin in describing the suffering 
of Christ. Calvin's reminder that God mus t not be 
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supposed to have been angry with His beloved Son was 
often forgjbtten, and it was explicitly stated that Christ 
endured the Divine wrath. And this endurance was 
not confined to the Passion, but extended to all the 
incarnate experience of Christ. Thus the Heidelberg 
Catechism asserts that He bore the Divine wrath 
throughout the whole period of His earthly life.' 
Further, the conception was made to include the idea 
that Christ underwent the pains of hell, and even eternal 
death, though this "new, unheard-of heresy” as 
Bellarmine called it,* did not pass without protest. 
But this payment of the penalty through the passive 
obedience does not in itself make man fit for God's 
favour and fellowship. Therefore Christ’s active 
obedience, that willing, complete, conformity to the 
law which He showed, is also imputed to us as our 
righteousness. His obedience in both its aspects is 
vicarious. So far the theory is coherent enough. But 
with this conception of the active obedience as imputed 
to man is conjoined, and often confused, the very 
different conception that the active obedience is some- 
thing directly offered to God, thus constituting a part 
of the meritorious ground of Atonement. The thought 
is not really consistent with the strict Penal theory, 
and simply depends upon the human and true instinct 
that willing obedience is of more real worth than 
unwilling obedience. 

A further and separate development may also be 
noticed here. Calvin’s doctrine of predestination and 
reprobation had been definitely developed by his 
followers to its logical conclusion that the effects of 
Christ’s satisfaction extended only to the elect. Thus 
the conception of particular redemption was held to 
involve the limitation of the effects of the Atonement.* 
The inference that Christ died not for all but only 

^ Q, 37. * Ap. Hagenbach, op. cit. iii. p. 212. 

’ Especially in tbe controversy of Zanchius with the Lutheran 
Marbach, at St^ssburg. 
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for those chosen beforehand by Divine decree was dis- 
puted by the Lutherans. The Formula of Concord, 
for example, attempts to meet the difficulty by distin- 
guishing predestination and foreknowledge. 

This foreknowledge of God pertains both to good and to bad, 
but meanwhile is not the cause of evil or of sin, impelling man to 
wrong-doing. . . . But God's foreknowledge disposes evil and 
has fixed its bounds, how far it should go and how long it should 
last, and so directs it that though bad in itself it yet makes way 
for the salvation of God’s elect. . . . Now predestination or 
God's eternal election pertains only to the good and beloved 
children of God, and this is the cause of their salvation.^ 

Thus, in opposition to the Calvinists with their doc-- 
trine of unconditional election and limited redemption, 
the Formula holds conditional election and unlimited 
grace. 

Now Christ calls all sinners to Him and promises them relief, 
and sincerely wishes that all men should come to Him.* 

That which is written, “ Many indeed are called but few 
chosen," must not be understood as though God did not will all 
to be saved, but as a cause of condemnation to the wicked, 
because either they do not hear God's word at all, but obstinately 
despise it ... or else they count the word which they have 
heard as of little weight and cast it away. For their doom, 
therefore, neither God, nor His election, but their wickedness is 
to blame.* 

^ Haec praescientia Dei simul ad bonos et malos pertinet, sed 
interim non est causa mali, neque est causa peccati, quae hominem 
ad scelus impellat. . . . Sed praescientia Dei disponit malum, et 
inetas illi constituit, quo usque progredi et quamdiu durare debeat, 
idque eo dirigit, ut, licet per se malum sit, nilulominus electis Dei ad 
salutem cedat. . . . I^aedcstinatio vero seu acterna Dei electio 
tantum ad bonos et dilectos filios Dei pertinet, et haec est causa 
ipsorum salutis {pp. 617 f.)- 

* Christus vero omnes pcccatores ad se vocat et promittit illis 
levationem, et serio vult ut omnes homines ad se vcniaiit [ibid,)* 

* Quod vero scriptum est, multos quidem vocatos, paucos vero 
electos esse, non ita accipiendum est, quasi Deus nolit ut omnes 
salventur, sed damuationis impiorum causa est, quod verbum Dei 
aut prorsus non audiant, sed contumaciter contemnant . . . aut certe 
quod verbum auditum fiocci pendant atquc abjiciant. Quod igitur 
pereunt, neque Deus, neque ip.sius electio, sed malitia eorum in culpa 
est {ih, p. 619). 
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These doctrinal developments are well illustrated by 
the writings of the Lutheran Gerhard,^ and especially 
by his reply to Piscator,* who had protested against the 
doctrine of the active obedience on the general ground 
that Christ owed obedience for Himself (so Anselm), 
and that therefore His obedience cannot affect us. 
Only the passive obedience, which was not due since He 
had not sinned, can have redemptive value. In main- 
taining this position Piscator was not alone, and Gerhard 
cites a number of divines who agreed with him. Ritschl * 
argues that this shows the continuance of Melanchthon’s 
influence Avithin the Reformed Church, though the scope 
of this influence was limited. “ The divergence of John 
Piscator upon this point, although he found supporters 
in the Reformed party, is to be regarded merely as an 
episode which rather helped than hindered the essential 
oneness of the Lutheran and Reformed theologians upon 
this point.” 

Gerhard sums up Piscator's view as being 

. . . that Christ merited justification for us solely by the passive 
obedience or obedience of death, to the exclusion of His active 
obedience or obedience of life.^ 

He then goes on to develop Piscator's argument, 
quoting from him a careful distinction between the 
two obediences. 

By obedience of life I mean that which He paid to law, by 
His holy life in accordance therewith. I call obedience of death 
that which He paid to the Father's special command concerning 
suffering and dying for the elect. . . . These two obediences, so 
to speak, are to be accurately distinguished and in no way to be 
confused, for they are very different. For Christ was bound to 
obedience by the law of nature ... so far as concerned the 


^ Loci Theologici (1610-1625). This learned work is full of references 
to the other divines of the period, and is quite invaluable historically. 

* Theses Theohgicae (1618). ® Op, oil, p. 248. 

* Christum ezclusa activa sive vitae obedientia, sola passiva sive 
mortis obedientia justification em nobis meruisse {Loc, Theol, xli., 
De justificaiione fidentf ch. 57). 
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moral law and the bond made by God with the descendants of 
Abraham and Israel. But to obedience of death He was bound 
by no law, but by a law of a different kind, viz. of voluntary 
undertaking.^ 

Only the latter obedience, " obedience of death," can, 
according to Piscator, have any redemptive value. 
The death of Christ would have been unnecessary, had 
He made satisfaction by His life. There is no need 
that the imperfection of believers should be covered by 
Christ's perfection, for the fault of imperfection Is put 
away, with all other sin, by the death of Christ. 

Against this Gerhard argues that such a separation 
between tlie active and passive obedience is quite 
untenable. 

It is plainly impossible to separate the active obedience from 
the passive in this meritorious work, for in Christ’s very death 
concurred that voluntary obedience and most ardent love, of 
which the former looks to the heavenly Father, the latter to us 
men. 2 

This last phrase shows how strongly the need for a 
more manward view of Atonement than the Penal theory 
in itself could provide was making itself felt, and this 
comes out again in Gerhard's summary of his argument : 

Thus then we argue : If Christ the Mediator in the office of 
redemption not only died for us but also (i) did the heavenly 
Father’s will ; (2) fulfilled the law ; (3) was made under the law ; 
{4) that through His obedience we might be constituted righteous; 

^ Obedientiam vitae noiniiio quaiu praestitit legi sancte secundum 
illam vivendo. Obedientiam mortis voco quam praestitit special! 
mandato Patris de patiendo et moriendo pro clcctis. . . . Hae duae, 
ut ita loquar, obedientiae accurate sunt discernendae et nequaquam 
confundendae nam plurimum difierunt. Qnippe ad obedientiam 
obligatus fuit Christus jure naturae . . . quantum ad legem moralem 
nccnon jure foederis a Deo facti cum posteris Abrahami et Israelis. 
Ad obedientiam vero mortis nullo jure fuit obligatus, sed jure diverse, 
nempc voluntariae sponsionis (16. ch. 58). 

* Quid quod plane dSumrov est, activam obedientiam a passiva 
in hoc mcrito separate, quia in ipsa Christi morte concurrit voluntaria 
ilia obedienta et ardentissima dilectio, quarum prior Patrem coelestem, 
posterior nos homines respicit (ib, ch. 55). It is noteworthy that 
in this passage the ideas of merit and of satisfaction have become 
quite synonymous (see below, p. 239). 
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(5) and that the justification of law might be fulfilled upon us ; 

(6) since He«Himself is the end of the law unto righteousness for 
all believers ; (7) and further was made righteousness to us by 
God ; (8) in whom we are made righteous ; the consequence is, 
that our righteousness before God is not only the passive but 
also the active obedience.* 

Thus it follows that both active and passive obedience 
are wholly present together in Christ’s life and death. 
Piscator's distinction does not hold. It was under the 
moral law, i.e. as active obedience, that Christ undertook 
to be the Mediator and to undergo penal suffering.® 
Gerhard combines the two aspects of the active obedi- 
ence. In its Godward reference it is a valuable part 
of the satisfaction offered by Christ. In its manward 
reference it is no mere empty imputation of holiness, 
identical in meaning with the non-imputation, or 
remission, of sins, but a real cause of a real change of 
condition. This latter point, however, must not be too 
much stressed. Gerhard’s position is not that of the 
Roman theologians. He is not thinking so much of an 
infused righteousness, though this is the logical outcome 
of his thought, as of the legal condition of righteousness, 
from the point of view of the Judge. The whole argu- 
ment is significant, as showing the real difficulty of 
doing justice to the manward aspect of Atonement so 
long as the forensic, substitutionary, language of the 
Penal theory is retained. 

Gerhard’s conception of the passive obedience is 
characteristic of the Lutheran Church. He emphasizes 
Christ's penal suffering in the most extreme manner. 

^ Sic igitur arguineutamur : Si Christus mediator in officio redem- 
tionis non solum pro nobis mortuus est, sed ctiam (i) voluntatcin 
Patris coelestis fecit; (2) legem implevit ; (:^) factus sub lege ; (4) ut 
per obedientiam ejus constitueremur j'usti ; (5) ct justificatio legis 
in nobis impleretur ; (6) cum ipse sit finis legis ad justitiam omni 
credent! ; (7) ac proinde factus nobis a Deo justitia ; (8) in quo 
efficimur justi ; consequens est, non solum passivam sed etiain activam 
obedientiam Christi esse nostram coram Deo justitiam (tb. c. 60). 

* Ib. c. 61, 
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How could He have truly taken our sins upon Himself and 
have offered a perfect satisfaction, if He had not f<»lt the wrath 
of God conjoined by an individual bond with sin ? How could 
He have redeemed us from the curse of the law, having been made 
a curse for us, if He had not felt the judgement of an angry 
God.i 

He goes so far as to assert that this suffering involved 
the very pains of hell, but will not take the further step, 
and declare, with the extreme Calvinists, that Christ 
endured '' eternal death/' 

Although He did not undergo eternal death (which was 
impossible, since He was, as to Himself, God's most innocent and 
most beloved Son ; nor could He, on this hypothesis, have been 
our Redeemer) yet He truly felt the pains of hell and the judge* 
ment of God angered by our sins.* 

The difference upon this point between the Lutherans 
and the Calvinists turns merely upon the meaning of 
the phrase, and corresponds to no real divergence of 
thought. But it is strange that the Calvinists especially 
should so far have forgotten their master’s teaching on 
the unbroken love of the Father for the Son, to which, 
indeed, Gerhard's own thought is more akin. 

Gerhard may be quoted further as illustrating the 
Lutheran position as to particular redemption. He 
devotes a section of his treatise to the demonstration, 
against the Calvinists, of the universal scope of the 
merits of Christ. 

^ Quomodo enim peccata nostra vcre in sc susccpisset ac perfectam 
satisfactionem praestitisset, nisi iram Dei individno nexu cum peccatis 
conjunctam verc sensissct ? Quomodo a malcdicto Icgis nos redemisset, 
factus pro nobis malcdictuiii, nisi judicium Dei irati persensisset ? 
{Loc, xvii. 2. c. 54). Gerhard is careful to say, however, against 
Calvin, that it was not in the descent into hell but in the Passion, and 
especi^ly in Gethscmane, that Christ suffered this “ truly infernal 
anguish.” 

* Quaravis vero mortem aeternam non subicrit (quod fuit ddi^mTov 
cum fuerit siii ratione innocentissimus et dilectissimus Dei filius ; 
neque hac ratione potuisset esse redemtor noster), tamen vere sensit 
dolorcs inferni et judicium Dei irascentis peccatis nostris {Loc. xli. 
c. 44). 
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Those for whom Christ poured out His precious blood before- 
hand upon tl^e altar of the Cross, are not rejected of God by any 
absolute decree; for these two things are directly opposed to 
one another, as is clear. But now Christ has poured out His 
precious blood beforehand absolutely for all men upon the altar 
of the Cross. Therefore no one of them is rejected of God by any 
absolute decree.' 

Because Christ calls all men to Him, because He orders us to 
preach repentance and remission of sins to all men in His name, 
because He orders the Gospel to be announced to every creature, 
therefore also Christ died for all and merited for all beforehand 
those benefits which are offered to men in the Gospel.* 

Upon the two main points at issue the controversy 
had different results. Piscator and his friends failed 
to check the influence of the doctrine of the active 
obedience in the Reformed Church, and in 1675 it was 
definitely approved in the Formula Consensus Helvetica : 

Also the Spirit of God plainly asserts that Christ by His most 
holy life made satisfaction for us to the law and to the Divine 
justice, and assigns that price at which we were purchased unto 
God not only to His sufferings, but to His whole life of conformity 
with the law.® 

But Upon the question of particular redemption the 
position of the Refoimed Church remained unchanged, 
and it was in special opposition to the theory of the 
universality of grace that the Formula Consensus was 

' Pro quibiis Chris tus pretiosum saiiguiucm in ara crucis profudit, 
illi non. sunt aliquo decreto a Deo rcjecti ; haec cniin immediate sibi 
invicem repugnant, ut patet. Jam vero Christus pro omnibus omnino 
hominibus pretiosum suura sangiiinem in ara crucis profudit. Ergo 
nemo eorum absoluto aliquo decreto a Deo rejcctus {Loc. vii. 6 de 
universalitate meriti ChrisU c. io6). 

• Quia Christus vocat ad se oiniies, quia jubet in nomine suo poeni- 
tentiam et remissionem pcccatorum omnibus praedicare, quia jubet 
evangelium annuntiarx omni creaturae, ideo etiam Christus pro omnibus 
mortuus est, et beneficia iJla, quae in evangelio hominibus olTcruntur, 
omnibus cst promeritus {ib. c. 122). 

* Spiritus quoquo Dei rotundo ore asserit Christum sanctissima 
sua vita legi et justitiae divinae pro nobis satisfecisse, et pretium illud, 
quo emti sumus Deo, non in passioiiibus duntaxat, sed tota ejus vita 
legi conformata collocat [Art, 15). 
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■’V 

composed, in full agreement with the earlier Calvinistic 
formulae. 

Before the foundations of the world were laid God wrought 
in Christ the purpose of the ages (Eph. 3. ii), in which by the 
mere good pleasure of His will, without any prevision of merit, 
of works, or of faith, He chose, to the praise of Plis glorious grace, 
a fixed and definite number of those who lay in that same mass 
of corruption and in community of blood, and who were therefore 
corrupt in sin, to be led in due time to salvation through Christ 
their sponsor and sole mediator.^ 

For the full illustration of the development of these 
doctrines, and especially of the doctrine of the active 
obedience of Christ, reference must be made to larger 
treatises.^ For our present purpose it will suffice to 
select two representative divines of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, Quenstedt from among the 
Lutherans, and Francis Turretin, the greatest exponent 
of later Calvinistic orthodoxy. 

Quenstedt ® is important, not as showing any devel- 
opment in the Lutheran position, but because of the 
clear relief into which he throws its underlying ideas. 
The general tendency of Protestant theology had been 
to merge the active and passive obedience of Christ 
together in their causal relation to satisfaction, even 
while carefully separating them for purposes of theory. 

^ Dcus ante jacta mundi fundamenta in Christo fecit propositum 
seculorum (Eph. 3 ii), in quo ex mero voluntatis suae bencplacito, 
sine ulla meriti, operum, vel fidei praevisionc, ad laudem gloriosae 
gratiae suae, clegit certum ac definitum in eadein corruptionis massa 
et communi sanguine jacentium adeoque peccato comiptorum numerum 
in tempore per Christum sponsorem et mediatorem iiiiiciim ad salutem 
perducendiim (Art, 4). Among the earlier statements the Heidelberg 
Catechism is an exception, asserting (Q. 37) that Christ “ .sustained 
in body and soul the wrath of God against the sins of all mankind.” 
The explaining of this away occiisioned some difficulty to later 
Calvinists. 

* The fullest collection of facts is given by Thomasius, Dogmatis 
de Obedimtia Activa Historia (1846). Kitschrs account is, however, 
detailed enough for all practical purposes {op, ciU ch. vi.). See also 
Baur’s Die christliche Lehre von der Versohnunp, 

® Theologia Didacio^polemica {1685). 
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They are two, yet each is wholly present in the offering 
made by Christ to God. Thus it is natural to find that 
little distinction is made between the terms “ merit 
and satisfaction.'* They are used, for example, quite 
indifferently by Gerhard in speaking of that work of 
Christ in which both the active and the passive obedience 
concur,^ One or two writers,^ however, show a certain 
consciousness that the idea of merit has naturally a 
special association with the active obedience and the 
idea of satisfaction with the passive obedience, even 
while they continue to assert the unity of this dual 
obedience as the ground of justification. Quenstedt is 
the first writer to state this in clear and set tenns : 

The satisfaction and the merit of Christ are not of equal force, 
for (i) tha former compensates the injury done to God, expiates 
iniquity, pays the debt, and frees from eternal punishments ; 
the latter has restored us into the condition of Divine favour ; 
acquires for sinners the free reward or grace of remission of sins, 
justification and eternal life ; (2) the former has itself as a cause, 
the latter as an effect. For merit sprang from satisfaction. 
Christ made satisfaction for our sins and for the penalties due 
thereto, and so merited beforehand for us God’s grace, remission 
of sins and eternal life ; (3) satisfaction was made to the triune 
God, and to His justice, not to us, though it was made for us. 
But it was not for the Trinity but for us that Christ merited and 
acquired by His merits anything ; {4) the acts of exinanition, as 
the fulfilling of the law, the passion, the death, are at once satisfy- 
ing and meritorious, but the acts of exaltation, as the resurrection, 
the ascension into heaven, the session at the right hand of God, 
are acts not satisfying, but solely meritorious, and in this respect 
He merited beforehand for us resurrection to life, and unlocked 
heaven ; (5) satisfaction arises of that which is due, but merit is 
a work plainly not due and free, and answered by a corresponding 
reward.® 


‘ See above, p. 234 and note. 

s Ritschl {op. cit. p. 261) quotes Amesius as the first writer to state 
the distinction, though he does not work it out fully. 

* Satisfactio et meritum Christi non sunt iffoovvafiovvra. Nam 

(1) ilia compensat injuriam Deo illatam, iniquitatem expiat, debitum 
solvit, et a poenis aetemis liberal, — hoc restituit nos in statum bene- 
volent iae divinae, mercedem gratuitam seu gratiam remissionis pec- 
catorum, justificationem, et vitam aetemam peccatoribus acquirit; 

( 2 ) ilia se habet ut causa, hoc ut effectus. £x satisfactione enim 
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It would be possible to criticize this careful distinction 
in detail,^ but it is of more importance tc notice, the 
real, though unconscious, breakdown of the Penal theory 
which it implies. For the Penal theory depends wholly 
upon the thought of an endurance of penalty whereby 
the demands of God's avenging justice are met. It 
had been sufficiently difficult to reconcile with this the ’ 
position of the Formula of Concord, that the one 
obedience of Christ had an active as well as a passive 
side. But the difficulty is vastly increased when these 
two aspects are thus separated. It cannot be to God's 
avenging justice that an act that is meritorious, and not 
satisf3dng, has reference. The real implication of this 
developed conception of Christ's obedience is that the 
retributive aspect of justice is not in itself adequate to 
the justice of God. There must be in Him other 
attributes to which the active, meritorious, obedience 
bears a more direct relation. 

Yet the Lutheran theologians, and even Quenstedt 
himself, show no signs of abandoning the penal view. 
Quenstedt goes on to argue that the satisfaction offered 
by Christ Avas the complete and sufficient pa3unent of 
all man’s debt, imputed to Him by God's judgement. 
God demanded from Him aU that was due, remitting 
nothing from His right in the exaction of penalty. 
Socinian attempts to renew the Scotist theory of 


merit um or turn est. Satisfecit Christus pro peccatis nostris et pro 
pocnis illis debitis ct ita promeruit nobis gratiain Dei, remissionem 
peccatorum, ct vitani acterram ; (3) satisfactio facta est Deo unitrino 
ejusquc justitiae, non nobis, licet pro nobis facta sit. At non ipsi 
Tiinitati, scd nobis Christus aliquid meruit ct merito suo acquisivit ; 
(4) actus exiiiaiiitionis, ut Icgis impictio, passio, mors sunt simul 
satisfactorii et meritorii ; actus vero exaltationis, ut resurrectio, 
ascensio in caelum, sessio ad dexteram Dei non satisfactorii actus 
sunt, sed solum meritorii, co ipso resurrectionem ad vitam nobis 
promeruit et coclum re.scravit ; (5) satisfactio ex debito oritur, sed 
meritum opus plane indebitum ac liberum est, cui ex adverso respondet 
merces (P. iii. cap. 3 membr. 2 sec. i. thes. 26. ap. RitschJ^op. 
p. 261). 

^ See Ritschl, loc, at. 
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acceptatio are uncompromisingly rejected. That which 
God's rigorous justice demanded, that Christ sustained, 
even to the enduring of the very pains of hell, though 
not in hell, or eternally. The one relaxation, which 
reveals God's mercy combined with His justice, is His 
acceptance of the Son of God Himself as our representa- 
tive and substitute. But this, Quenstedt says, in no 
way detracts from the satisfaction. 

Why not ? This is just the flaw of the Penal theory ; 
and it is fatal. 

Three years before the appearance of Quenstedt 's 
treatise, Francis Turretin published his monumental 
statement of Calvinistic belief,^ a belief matured and 
carefully tested in every detail by a century of debate 
not only with the Lutherans and the theologians of the 
Counter-Reformation, but also with the acute rational- 
ists of the Socinian school.^ His position, in its main 
outlines, may be regarded as typical of the Reformed 
Church. It is very clearly set forth in the section of 
his Institutes which deals with the Office of Christ the 
Mediator.’ 

Turretin begins his discussion of satisfaction with a 
definition. 

The satisfaction which is here discussed is not regarded in a 
broad sense ... but strictly as the payment of a debt, by which 
that is paid which another owes and by which satisfaction is made 
to the creditor claiming a debt or the judge claiming punish- 
ments 

It is noteworthy that this definition seems almost to 
confuse the conceptions of civil and criminal justice, 
the law of equity and the law of retribution. The dis- 
tinction, upon which the whole theory of satisfaction 
had originally depended,® but which had been largely 

^ Institutio Theologiae Elenchiicae (Geneva, 1682). 

* See below, pp. 282 IT. 

* Pars ii. Locus xiv. De Officio Christi Mediatoru, 

* Satisfactio de qua hie queaeritur non surnitur late . . . sed 
stricte ^ro solutione debiti, qua solvitur quod alius debet et qua 
satisfit creditori vel judici debitum vel poenam repetenti {ib, Q. 10). 

® See pp.'i2i f. 
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obscured in the Penal .Theory, was brought into promi- 
nence again by the Socinian debate.^ Turretin himself 
is clearly aware of it, as is shown when he goes on to 
point out the threefold character of sin — as a debt, as 
hostility to God, and as a crime. The satisfaction 
offered for sin must therefore be threefold too ; 

And hence, secondly, can be perceived the nature of the 
satisfaction which ought to be offered for sin, viz. that in which 
these three characteristics concur, in that it is the payment of 
the debt, the placating of the Divine wrath, through our re- 
conciliation with Him, and the expiation of guilt through the 
complete suffering of the penalty.* 

But Turretin makes no use of this piece of analysis. 
The penal aspect of God’s justice is uppermost in his 
mind, and he lays it down that though God,, may be 
regarded as a creditor, as lord, or as judge and ruler, it 
is in this last capacity that He demands satisfaction. 

The next question to be discussed is the way in which 
it is possible for this penal satisfaction to be made by a 
substitute, so that mercy may temper the severity of 
the judge. 

But here again the actual punishment, which the judge 
demands, must be distinguished accurately ifrom the mode and 
circumstances of punishment, for these two things are not upon 
the same footing. . . . For though a sinful person fully deserves 
punishment and may justly be punished, yet it is not so necessary 
and indispensable but that for certain definite and weighty 
causes a transference of punishment to a substitute may be made. 
And in this sense it is said by theologians that impersonally 
punishment must of necessity be inflicted upon all sin, but not 
immediately personally upon every sinner ; since by His singular 
grace God can exempt some from it, a surety being substituted 
in their stead. But that it may be conceived that God can 
accomplish this, He must be viewed, not as an inferior and 
subordinate judge, set up under the law, who would be unable 

^ Especially by Crell, see p. 298. 

* Alque hinc secundo natura satisfactionis quae pro peccato 
praestari debuit percipi potest, nimirum in qua tres istae 
simul concurrant, quae sit et debit! solutio, et irae divinae, per nostri 
cum eo reconciliationem, placatio, et reatus per poenae perpessionem 
expiatio {ibid,). 
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to dispense from the rigour of the law by transferring the punish- 
ment to an<|ther, but as a judge supreme and free from liability, 
who, even as He wills to satisfy His own justice by the punish- 
ment of sin, so in accordance with His supreme wisdom and pity, 
was able to relax the strict justice of the law by exempting 
sinners from the punishment due, and by transferring it to a 
sponsor.^ 

Thus Turretin finds a place for the mercy of God. Had 
the offence only involved a civil obligation, or debt, it 
would have been completely put away by payment of 
the debt, whether by the offender himself or by another. 
With a crime, an offence against absolute justice, it is 
different. Only by the mercy of the judge can any 
substitute be accepted for punishment inflicted immedi- 
ately upon the person of the offender. 

And •even so justice demands that certain conditions 
should be fulfilled, in order that vicarious punishment 
may have the character of satisfaction : 

Again as the satisfaction which is demanded by God*s justice 
it makes two special demands, (i) that it should be paid by the 
same nature which had sinned, and (2) that it should be of value 
and even of infinite price to take away sin's infinite demerit : 
In Christ were the two natures necessary to the payment of 
satisfaction, the liuman to suffer, the Divine to add value and 
infinite price to the sufferings.* 

^ Verum hie riu-sus po«?iia ipsa, quaiii judex exigit, distinguenda 
est accurate a poenae modo et circumstantiis, nec eiiim cadem est 
utriusque ratio . . . Licet cnim persona pcccans omnino mereatur 
pocnam et juste puniri possit, non cst tamen ita necessarium 
et indispensabiJc, quin certis quibusdam gravibiis de causis possit 
translatio fieri poenae in vadem. Et hoc sensu dicitur a theologis 
poeuam omni peccato impersonaliter infligeiidam esse necessario, 
sed non statim personaliter in onitii peccatori ; siquidem Deus 
singulari gratia nonnullos potest eximere ab ea, substitute in 
eorum locum vade. Hoc vero ut concipiatur exequi posse Deiim, 
spectandus est, non ut judex inferior et suboltemiis sub lege con- 
stitutus, qui de legis rigore dispensare non posset poenam in ahum 
transferendo. Sed ut judex summus et aTreiL>dvuoSt qui ut justitiae 
suae vult satisfied per peccati pejenam ; ita pro summa sua sapientia 
et misericordia, potuit de dKptpodiKalifi legis rclaxare eximendo 
peccatores a poena debita, et transferendo earn in Sponsorem {ibid.). 

* Rursus ut satisfactio, quae a justitia Dei exigebatur, duo prae- 
CJpue postulabat, (r) ut ab eadem natura quae peccaverat persol- 
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These requirements are precisely those laid down 
by Anselm,' and Turretm's whole argument is entirely 
Anselmic in character, particularly in its assertion, on 
Thomist lines, of the infinite worth of the suffering 
endured for infinite sin. He proceeds to illustrate his 
meaning from history, quoting such examples of self- 
sacrifice as Damon and I^hias, and Q. Curtius. These, 
however, were imperfect, as also were the old sacrifices, 
though the latter make a nearer approach to the ideal. 
Only in Christ are all the requirements fulfilled. 

But that that substitution may be wrought lawfully and without 
any mark of injustice, various conditions are required in the 
sponsor, all of wliich meet perfectly in Christ, (i) Communion 
of nature, that sin may be punished in that nature which was 
guilty, Heb. 2 14. (2) Consent of will, that he may tak^ that 

burden upon himself freely and voluntarily, compelled "by none, 
Heb. 10 9. , . . (3) Power and lordship over his own members, 
that in his own right he may be one who can determine concern- 
ing himself, John 10 18, . . . (4) Ability to bear all the penalties 
due to us, and of bearing them away both from himself and from 
us ; otherwise, if he could be held by death, he would be able to 
free no one therefrom. That this ability was in Christ, the God- 
man, none can doubt. (5) Sanctity and purity unspotted, that 
being stained by no sin, he might have no need to offer for himself, 
but only for us, Heb. 7 25, 26, 27. 

Under these conditions it was not unjust that Christ the 
righteous should be substituted for us the unrighteous. For 
here no injury is done to any. Not to Christ Himself, both 
because He willingly took this penalty upon Himself, and because 
He had power to determine concerning Himself, and ability to 
raise Himself from the dead. Not to God the Judge, because He 
willed and commanded this, or to His natural right which is 
safeguarded by the punishment of the sponsor. Not to the 
republic of the world through the death of the innocent by which 
it was deprived of its best citizen ; for Christ having been freed 
from death, lives for ever ; nor by the life of the guilty, surviving 
to the hurt of the republic, for they are converted through Christ, 

veretiir, {2) ut valoris tamen et pretii infiniti esse ad demeritum 
infinitum peccati tollcndum : In Christo diiae naturae necessariae 
fuerunt ad satisfactionein persolvendam, buniana, quae patcretur, 
dlvina, quae valorem et pretium passionibus adderet infinitum {ibid.). 
In this passage and in that next quoted Turretin is replying directly 
to the criticisms of Socinus. 
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and are made new creatures. Not to the Divine law, which is 
guarded beforehand in its most perfect fulfilment accomplished 
by Christ, and by our twofold union with Christ, natural and 
forensic or mystical, through which, even as He was made one 
with us and we with Him, so He was able to take our sin and 
evil things upon Himself, and to pour out upon us His righteous- 
ness and good things.^ 

This passage is noteworthy, not merely as an excel- 
lent example of the scholastic method of the age, but 
also .as showing the uneasy self-consciousness of the 
later Penal theory. It is no longer a joyful assertion 
of that wondrous substitution whereby man no longer 
trembles before avenging justice. The theory is already 
upon the defensive, not only against the criticism of its 
opp^)»ejits, but against the human instincts of its own 
supporters. The attempt to describe the Atonement in 
terms of retributive justice seemed after all only to 
reveal a radical injustice within God’s very being. 

^ Sed ut substitutio ista legitime et absque ulla injiistitiae nota 
fieri possit, variae conditiones in sponsore requiruntur, quae omnes 
in Christum perfecte competunt. (i) Communio naturae, ut peccatum 
puniatur in ca natiura quae rea erat, Hcb. 2 14. (2) Consensus 

voluntatis, ut sponte ct ultro nemine cogente onus illud in se recipiat, 
Heb. 10 9 . . . (3) Potestas et dominium membrorum suorum, ut 
sit siii juris qui de scipso statuere possit, John 10 18 ... (4) Poteiitia 
poenas omnes nobis debitas ferendi, et auferendi tarn a se quam a 
nobis, alias, si detineri potuisset a morte, ncmincm ab ca liberare 
potuisset. Quod in Christo fuisse nemo dubitarc potest. 

(5) Sanctitas et puritas immaculata, ut nullo peccato iiiquinatus, 
opus iion"haberet offerre pro seipso, sed pro nobis tantum, Heb. 7 
25, 26, 27- 

His positis conditionibus injiistum non fuit Christum justum pro 
nobis injustis substitui. Hie cnim nulla facta est cuiquam injuria. 
Non ipsi Christo, turn quia volens hanc poenam in se recepit, turn 
quia potest a tern habuit de se statuendi, et potentiam sese a niortuis 
excitandi. Non Deo judici, quia hoc voliiit et jussit ; vcl juri ipsius 
natural!, cui cautum est poena sponsoris. Non Reipub. mundi per 
mortem innocentis qua optimo cive privata sit ; Christus cnim a morte 
liberatus in aeternum vivit ; nec per vitam rcorum, qui perniciem 
Reipub. sint superstites, quia per Christum coiivertuntur, ct novae 
fiuut creaturae. Non legi divinae, cui prospectum est perfectissima 
impletione ejiis a Christo facta, et duplici unione nostra cum Christo, 
naturali et forensi seu mystica, pet quam ut unum factus est nobiscum 
et nos cum ipso, ita potuit peccatum et mala nostra in se rccipere, 
et justitiam ac bo"^ sua in nos dcrivare {ibid,). 
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And Turretin's defence, wise and true as it is^, does not 
really meet the attack. It is a lawyer’s defence to the 
end, based upon a legal substitution described in legal 
language, and the language fails to touch reality. When 
all is said the " just judge ” remains alternately over- 
cruel and over-lenient, demanding penalty where it is 
not due, and remitting penalty where it should be 
enforced. The only explanation which can avail is that 
of a real unity of Christ with the sinner, as with God. 
But Luther’s strong mysticism has passed a-way. 
Turretin can equate " forensic ” and mystical," and 
the latter word has only its bare mediaeval implication 
of unity in a coiporation, with certain fixed conditions 
of membership.^ It implies no mystical theoi^* of 
Atonement in the modem sense. 

Having thus laid down the conditions under which 
vicarious satisfaction is possible, Turretin passes on, 
again on Anselmic lines, to prove it necessary. He does 
not merely argue, as Calvin himself had done, for a 
hypothetical necessity, dependent on God’s arbitrary 
decree, but for a real necessity based in the very nature 
of morality. He gives six reasons : 

^ This development in the meaning of the words “ mystery,** 
" mystical," is a matter of some importance, having had considerable 
influence upon theological usage. Their early implication is revelation 
rather than concealment, and St. Paul uses fjLvar'ffpiop to connote, 
not a secret, but a revelation of God’s purpose to the Church. This 
purpose would of course remain a secret to those outside — hence 
the common use of the word. In mediaeval England an apprentice 
wotild be admitted to the " craft or mystery " of a guild, i.e, to its 
corporate inheritance of trade knowledge. The mystery of Masonry, 
which is only mysterious to those who are not Freemasons, is a 
survival of this idea. In this sense the Church of England Baptismal 
Office uses the phrase, " Sanctify this water to the mystical washing 
away of sins," and the Prayer Book speaks of the Sacraments as 
" holy mysteries," not because there is anything mysterious about 
them, but because they are, as it were, the title-deeds of the corporate 
life of the Church, a legal " instrument " of membership (Article 
XXVII.), To say this, of course, does not deny the mystical inter- 
pretation of the Church and the Sacraments in another sense. For a 
good parallel to Turretin’s usage cf. the phrase of Grotius, ‘‘ Conjunctio 
• . . mystica, ut inter regem et populurn " (Def. Fid, Cath. c, 4). 
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(«) God’s avenging justice. 

But since that justice is nothing other than a constant will to 
punish, and that will cannot be without effect in God, whoso 
majesty is supreme and power infinite, it demands of necessity 
the infliction of punishment, either upon the sinner himself, or 
upon a surety substituted in his place.* 

{b) The nature of sin, which of itself demands punish- 
ment, since moral and physical evil are naturally and 
properly connected. 

If He smites the sinner He gives him his due and that which 
he has fully deserved by his fault.* 

(c) The sanction of the law ; (d) the New Testament 
witness ; (e) the greatness of God's love, which the 
Scrijyfc’.ires commend to us ; and (/) the augmenting of 
our hatred of sin and love to God. The first two of 
these reasons, clearly dominant in Turretin's mind, give 
the Penal theory in all its darkness, a darkness which 
the concluding hint of a Moral theory does little to 
relieve. A God whose constant will is to punish, whose 
natural right must be " safeguarded by the punishment 
of the sponsor,” whose supremacy over the hearts of 
men is one primarily of terror, has no real supremacy at 
all. Love, even finite human love, is greater than He. 

Passing on to the problem of the active and passive 
obedience of Christ, Turretin gives it as the accepted 
belief of the Protestant churches that each has a place 
in the work of Atonement. 

But it is a general opinion, and accepted in our churches, that 
the satisfaction of Christ, which is imputed to us for righteousness 
before God, embraces not only Christ's suffering which He bore 
whether in life or in death ; but also the obedience of the whole 

^ Prime, Justitia Dei vindicatrix ... Cum autem justitia ista 
nihil aliud sit quam voluntas constans puniendi, et voluntas ista 
non possit irrita esse in Deo, cujus summa est majestas, et infinita 
potentia, necessario poenae iiiflictionem exigit, vel in peccatore ipso, 
vel in vade illius loco substituto {ibid.), 

* Si plectit peccatorem reddit illi quod debet et quod vitio suo 
commeritus est {ibid,). 
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life, or the righteous and holy actions whereby He perfectly 
fulfilled the commands of the law in our stead ; tliat of these 
two parts might arise the whole and perfect price of our redemp- 
tion.^ 

Like the other divines of the period he extends the 
penal suffering of Christ to His whole life. 

We presuppose (i) that the satisfying sufferings of Christ 
must be extended to all those which were laid upon Christ, not 
only on the Cross, but in the garden, nay throughout His whole 
life.* 

But this penal suffering is not complete in itself ; still 
less can any single act, whether of obedience or of 
suffering, be regarded as in itself constituting full merit 
or satisfaction. 

Whence no one action or suffering can be said to be fully 
meritorious or satisfying, because the concurrence of perfect 
obedience is required thereto ; hence, though various stages and 
acts can be observed in Christas obedience, which He began with 
His very birth, continued in His whole life, and consummated 
in His death, it is yet one, so far as concerns the accomplishment 
of the work of salvation and the verdict of justification springing 
therefrom.* 

The position here defended is almost exactly that which 
we have seen in Gerhard, in its emphasis upon the active 
obedience as inseparable from the passive obedience at 

* Sed communis et in ecclesiis nostris recepta sententia est, Satis- 
factionem Christi, quae ad jiistitiam coram Deo nobis imputatur, 
complecti, non modo passiones Christi, quas sive in morte sive in 
vita pertulit ; sed et totius vitae obedientiam, sen justas et sanctas 
actiones, quibus legis man data perfccte loco nostro implevit ; 
ut ex his duabus partibus integrum et perfectum redemptionis nostrae 
pretium exurgat (ii. loc. xiv. Q. 13). 

* Supponimiis (i) Passiones Christi satisfactorias extendendas esse 
ad cas omnes, quae Christo impositae fuerunt, non modo in Cruce, 
sed et in horto, imo per totam vitara {ibid,), 

’ Unde uiia sola actio vel passio non potest dici plene meritoria vel 
satisfactoria, quia ad earn requiritur concursus pcrfectae obedientiae : 
Hinc licet varii gradus et actus possint observari in obedientia Christi, 
quam cum ipsa nativitate inchoavit, tota vita continuavit, et in 
morte consummavit, unica tamen est quoad diror^\e<rfta opens salutis, 
et quoad diKalwjua inde efflorescens {ibid.). 
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any point, Turretin does not, like Quenstedt, make the 
distinction between satisfaction and merit so great as 
to assign separate meritorious value to certain parts 
of the work of Christ, It is noticeable, too, that he 
follows Gerhard in assigning importance to the active 
obedience not only as the source of the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness, but also as necessary to the 
accomplishment of the work of salvation proper. 

Yet he is quite aware of the distinction in idea 
between satisfaction and merit, between the functions 
of the two obediences. 

We assume, thirdly, that that obedience of Christ has a twofold 
force, satisfying and meritorious, the former by which we are 
freed^from the punishments which we incur through sin, the 
latter Bj^hich tJirough the loss of sin a right to life and to eternal 
salvation is acquired for us. For as sin brought upon us two 
evils, loss of life, and liability to death ; so redemption should 
have brought to us the two opposite goods, liberation from death, 
and the right to life, an exit from hell, and an entrance into 
heaven,^ 

But even while he emphasizes this distinction, 
and points out, very rightly, the great difference be- 
tween the negative remission of sin and the positive 
" right to life,” he is careful to guard against un- 
scriptural division of the obedience of Christ into 
parts. 

But though those two benefits, flowing from the obedience of 
Christ, are joined in the covenant of grace by an indissoluble 
bond, so that no man can obtain remission of sins who docs not 
gain the right to life, they are not on that account to be con- 
founded, as though they were one and the same, but to be 
distinguished ; because it is one thing to free from death. 


^ Tertio supponimus istam obedientiam Christi dupliccm vim habere, 
satisfactoriam et meritoriam, illam qua liberernur a poenis, in quas 
per peccatum incurrimus, istam qua acquiratiir nobis jus ad vitam et 
salutem aeternam per peccatum ainissum. Ut cnim peccatum duo 
mala in nos accersivit, vitae jacturam et mortis reatum ; ita redemptio 
dua bona opposita debuit aflerre, liberationem a morte, et jus ad 
vitam, exitum ex inferno, et iutroitum in caelum (ibid,). 
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another to introduce to life, one thing to lead out from hell, 
another to bring into heaven, one thing to free frAm penalty, 
another to bestow a reward.^ ' 

But though we hold that these two benefits must be dis- 
tinguished ; yet we do not think that it should be anxiously 
enquired by what acts He made satisfaction, or won merit, as 
some do who ascribe satisfaction to His sufferings, but merit to 
His actions alone, so that He freed us from death through the 
former, but acquired for us the right to life through the latter ; 
for Scripture seems nowhere to distinguish the obedience of 
Christ into parts, but sets it forth as one, whereby Christ pre- 
sented all those things which the law could demand from us.* 

The distinction is thus rather a matter of theological 
analysis than of any division in the functions of Christ. 
The passive obedience has itself an active charter, 
and the active obedience a passive character. ' 

Since the passive obedience proceeded from supreme love for 
us, which is the complement of the law, it cannot be denied 
merit. ... He won merit, therefore, in making satisfaction, 
and in winning merit He made satisfaction.® 

The same thought is given in a more analytical form : 

Though each obedience of Christ, of life and of death, was 
perfect in its own kind, yet neither alone could suffice for satis- 
faction, which required both the observance of commands, and 


^ Licet vero duo ista beneficia ex Christi obedientia inanantia, 
indivulso nexu sint copulata in foedere gratiae, ut nemo remissioncm 
peccatonim possit obtinere, qui Jus ad vitam non consequatur ; non 
propterea confundenda sunt, quasi unum et idem essent ; sed dis- 
tinguenda ; quia aliud est a inorte Uberare, aliud in vitam introducere, 
aliud ex inferis educere, aliud in caelum evehere, Uberare a poena, 
et praeinium donare {ibid,). 

* Licet vero duo ista beneficia distinguenda esse censeamus ; non 
putamiis tameu anxie quaerendum quibus actibus satisfecerit, vel 
meritus sit, ut faciant iionnulli, qui satisfaction em passionibus, meritum 
vero soIis actionibus tribuunt, ut per illas nos liberavit a morte, per 
istas vero nobis acquisiverit jus ad vitam; quia Scriptura nusquam 
obedient iam Christi it a videtur distinguerc in partes, sed illam tanquam 
unicam proponit, qua Christus omnia ilia praestitcrit, quae a nobis 
potuit lex requirere {ibid,). 

® Cum obedientia passiva processerit ex summa in nos charitate, 
quae est legis complementum, non potest meritum illi denegari. . , . 
Meruit ergo satisfaciendo, et mcrendo satisfecit {ibid,). 
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the full endi^rancc of punishments^ whereby liberation from death 
and right to life are acquired for us.^ 

In this very cautious defence of the doctrine of the 
active and passive obedience we see again, as in Quen- 
stedt, the breakdown of the rigorous Penal theory. 
The forensic Protestant view of justification had 
originally depended for its force upon the exact equation 
of the vicarious sufferings of Christ with the penalty of 
human sin. This left out of account His willing obedi- 
ence, ‘and human sanctification. It was only natural 
to connect the two, but the process strained the forensic 
language of orthodoxy to the uttermost. The result 
was a gradual softening of the rigid outlines of the Penal 
thes^T^r. And with the coming of a more human theology 
the strict doctrine of the obedientia aciiva, as a separate 
part of the scheme, became unnecessary, and has gradually 
fallen out of sight. In later Calvinism little is heard of it. 

Before leaving Turretin we may notice that his 
writings show no sign of any relaxing of the rigid doc- 
trine of predestination, characteristic of Calvinism. He 
holds quite definitely to unconditional election, and the 
doctrine of perseverance, and argues strongly and at 
length against any attempt to hold the universal efficacy 
of the Atonement : 

From the fact of the remission which they obtain who believe 
and repent, it follows indeed unquestionably that Christ died for 
them, and it would also follow, if the rast of mankind beheved and 
repented, that Christ had died for them too, but he is wrong who 
would thence infer that Christ died for all, if they believe, for 
he would be arguing faultily from the conditioned to the absolute.* ** 

* Licet obedientia utraque Christi, tain vitae quam mortis, fuerit 
pcrfecta in suo gcnerc, ncutra tainen snfficerc potiiit sola ad satisfac< 
tionem, quae requirebat ct observationem maiidatoruin, et pocnarum 
perpessionem, qua liberatio a morte ct jus ad vitam nobis acquirerctur 
{ibid,). 

* Ex remissione vero, quam obtinent qui creduiit ct rcsipiscunt, 
sequitur qiiidem certo Christum pro illis mortuum esse, et sequeretur 
etiam Christum mortuum fuisse pro caetcris, si crederent et resipis- 
cerent, sed perperam quis inde colligeret Christum mortuum esse pro 
omnibus si credant, quia argumentum duceret vitiose a conditioiiato 
ad absolutum (ii. luc. xiv. Q. 14). 
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Thus the Lutheran position that Christ wqn redemp- 
tion for all, but that this redemption remains potential 
unless it is accepted by faith, is uncompromisingly 
rejected. Only if all were elect, Turretin holds, would 
it be possible to say that Christ died for all. 

This logical, if unscriptural, corollary of the stem 
doctrine of predestination has remained characteristic 
of strict Calvinism, wherever its influence has extended. 
It became a characteristic tenet of the earlier English 
Protestantism, even within the Church of England, and 
found there some of its most thorough-going exponents.^ 
Yet within the Calvinistic fold itself other and powerful 
forces were coming into play, even before the time of 
Turretin. The strong solvent criticism of Soci^irism 
had influenced many thinkers, and new lines olaefcnce 
were already being attempted. The Arminian school, 
though condemned by the Protestant churches as hereti- 
cal, soon left its mark upon their theology, especially 
through the Rectoral theory of Grotius, which, however 
unconsciously, has been adopted in greater or less 
degree by the majority of the more recent Calvinistic 
writers. 

^ For the Calvinism of Owen and Edwards, see nc.xt chapter, 
pp. 272 ff. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 

The Reformation in England had a peculiar character 
of its own. Drastic as was the political breach with 
Rome caused by the action of Henry VIII., neither 
Henfy b|niself nor the Church of England was prepared 
for any very extreme doctrinal change. It is true 
that doctrinal change was inevitably involved, as on 
the Continent, by the practical issues themselves, the 
rejection of Papal authority and of the abuses of 
mediaeval sacramentalism. But the whole spirit of 
Church and Nation alike was conservative. There was 
no desire whatever for a new teaching. Henry was 
proud to the end of his days of his defence of orthodoxy 
against Luther. Cranmer’s appeal, like that of Jewel ' 
a few years later, was to primitive Catholicity rather 
than to the glad conviction of justification by faith 
which had dominated Luther’s thought. And it is sig- 
nificant that while he was in close touch with Melanch- 
thon, whose influence may be clearly traced in the 
English formularies, he was bound by a close tie, through 
his wife, to Osiander, the most Catholic of the Con- 
tinental Reformers. 

It is thus natural that there should not have been 
any very rapid development in England of the full Penal 
theory. Cranmer’s own language is far less definite 
than that of Luther or Calvin, even while it rests upon 

' Bishop of Salisbury, 1560, Apologia Ecclesiae Afiglicanae (1562) 
and Defence of the Apology ^ against Hardinge (1566). 

* 5*53 
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the same general presupposition that the ^tisfaction 
of justice must involve the satisfaction of God^s avenging 
wrath against sin. 

And that all men may the better understand this sacrifice of 
Christ, which He made for the great benefit of all men, it is 
necessary to know the distinction and diversity of sacrifices. 

One kind of sacrifice there is, which is called a propitiatory or 
merciful sacrifice, that is to say, such a sacrifice as pacifieth God's 
wrath and indignation, and obtaineth mercy and forgiveness for 
all our sins, and is tlie ransom for the redemi>tion from everlasting 
damnation. 

And although in the old testament there were certain sacrifices 
called by that name, yet in very deed there is but one such 
sacrifice, wh(Teby our sins be pardoned, and God's mercy and 
favour obtained, which is the death of the Son of God our Lord 
Jesus Christ : nor never was any other sacrifice propitiatory at 
any time, nor never shall be. ^ 

This is the honour and glory of this our High Priest, wherein 
He admitteth neither partner nor successor. For by His own 
oblation He satisfied His Father for all men's sins, and reconciled 
mankind unto His grace and favour. 

Another kind of sacrifice there is which doth not reconcile us 
to God, but is made of them that be reconciled by Christ, to 
testify our duties unto God, and to show ourselves thankful unto 
Him. And therefore they be called sacrifices of laud, praise, and 
thanksgiving. 

The first kind of sacrifice Christ offered to Cxod for us ; the 
second kind we ourselves offer to God by Christ.^ 

He was so perfect a priest, that by one oblation He purged an 
infinite heap of sins, leaving an easy and a ready remedy for all 
sinners, that His one sacrifice should suffice for many years unto 
all men that would not show themselves unworthy. . . . And 
as He, dying once, was offered for all, so as much as pertained to 
Him He took all men’s sins unto Himself.* 

If tlie seed of the Penal theory is here, it has certainly 
not attained to any full development. The gener^ 
conception of Atonement implied is not far from that 
of Aquinas. Here also it rests upon one sacrifice, 
infinite in satisfying worth, offered for infinite sin. 
The emphasis upon the sacrificial metaphor is quite in 
accord with the language of the later Roman writers 

* On the Lord^s Supper (Parker Soc. cd. p. 346). 


* Ibid, 
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and of the^CouncU of Trent, though Cranmer is concerned 
to separate completely the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving, offered in the Eucharist, from the propitia- 
tory sacrifice, offered upon the Cross. This constituted, 
and has continued in the theology of the Church of 
England to constitute, a very definite difference from 
Rome, and this difference is brought out in the reply 
made to Cranmer by Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. 

Tlic daily offering is propitiatory also, but not in that degree 
of propitiation, as for redemption, regeneration, or remission of 
deadly sin, which was once purchased, and by force thereof is in 
the sacraments ministered ; but for the increase of God’s favour, 
the mitigation of God's displeasure, provoked by our infirmities, 
the subduing of temptations, and the perfection of virtue in us. 
All^good w'orks, good thoughts, and good meditations may be 
called samficcs, and the same be called sacrifices propitiatory 
also, for so much as in their degree God accepteth and taketh 
them through the effect and strength of the very sacrifice of 
Christ’s death, which is the reconciliation between God and man, 
ministered and dispensed particularly as God hath appointed, in 
such measure as He knoweth.^ 

All this Cranmer dismisses as papistical inventions/" 

All is nothing else but to defend your propitiatory sacrifice of 
the priests in their masses, whereby they may remit sin, and 
redeem souls out of purgatory.* 

Yet Cranmer 's own position is very far from the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic denial of all value to human 
good works. He does not press to any impossible 
lengths his belief in the sole sufficiency of the 

. . . full, perfect, and sufficient, sacrifice, oblation, and satisfac- 
tion for the sins of the whole world.® 

His position docs not in the least resemble the bare 
theory of substitution preached by Luther, nor has the 
forensic sense of justification, which was accepted by 
the English Reformers, distorted his outlook. It is 

1 Quoted by Cranmer (ift. p. 360). * 76. p. 361. 

* From the Consecration Prayer of the First Prayer Book (1549), 
retained in the subsequent Prayer Books. 
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only to deny the propitiatory value of good worics that 
he is concerned, not their possibility. In substance, 
if not in form, he adheres to the doctrine of " infused 
righteousness.” 

For the sacrifice made upon the Cross doth both give us 
life, and also increase and continue the same ; and the priest’s 
oblation doth neither of both. For our redemption and eternal 
salvation standeth not only in giving us life, but in continuing 
the same for ever.^ 

Thus the importance of the manward aspect of Atone- 
ment finds recognition at the very outset in English 
theology, though it was soon to be overshadowed by 
the incoming of the dominant influence of Calvinism. 

On the subject of justification the considered opinion 
of the English Reformers is given in the Homily of 
Salvation, which was drawn up by Cranmer and to 
which formal sanction was given in the Forty-Two 
Articles of 1552. 

Justification by only faith in Jesus Christ, in that sense as it 
is declared in the Homily of Justification, is a most certain and 
wholesome doctrine for Christian men.* 

The Homily gives full expression to the moderate 
position taken up by Cranmer and his friends. 

This justification or righteousness, which we so receive of 
God's mercy and Christ's merits, embraced by faith, is taken, 
allowed, and accepted for our perfect and full justification. . . , 
God sent His Son into the world to fulfil the law for us, and by 
shedding of His most precious Blood, to make a sacrifice and 
satisfaction, or (as it may be called) amends to His Father for 
our sins, to assuage His wrath and indignation conceived against 
us for the same. . . . And they, which in act or deed, do sin 
after baptism, when they turn again to God unfeigncdly, they 
are likewise washed by this sacrifice from their sins, in such sort 
that there remaineth not any spot of sin that shall be imputed 
to their damnation. This is that justification of righteousness, 
which St. Paul speaketh of, when he saith. No man is justified 
by the works of the law, but freely, by faith in Jesus Christ. . . . 


' Op, cit, p. 364. 

* Article XI. ; cf. Article XI. of the XXXIX Articles. 
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The Apostle toucheth specially three things which must go 
together in our justification. Upon God's part, His great mercy 
and grace : upon Christ's part, justice, that is, the satisfaction 
of God's justice : . . . upon our part, true and lively faith in 
the merits of Jesus Christ, which yet is not ours, but God's 
working in us. . . . And yet that faith doth not shut out repent- 
ance, hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, to be joined with 
faith, in every man that is justified, but it shutteth them out 
from the office of justifying , . . it excludeth them, so that we 
may not do them to this intent, to be made just by doing of 
them.^ 

The true understanding of the doctrine, we be j ustified freely by 
faith without works, or that we be justified by faith in Christ only, 
is not, that this our own act to beheve in Christ, or this our faith 
in Christ, which is within us, doth justify us, and deserve our 
justification unto us (for that were to count ourselves to be 
justified by some act or virtue which is within ourselves) ; but 
the true ()inderstanding and meaning thereof is, that although 
we hear God’s word and believe it ; although we have faith, hope, 
charity, repentance, dread and fear of God within us, and do 
never so many good works thereunto ; yet we must renounce 
the merit of all said virtues, of faith, hope, charity, and all other 
virtues and good deeds, which we either have done, or shall do, 
or can do, as things that be far too weak and insufficient and 
imperfect, to deserve remission of our sins and our justification ; 
and therefore we must trust only in God's mercy, and that 
sacrifice which our High Priest and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, once offered for us upon the cross, to obtain thereby 
God's grace and remission, as well of our original sin in baptism, 
as of all actual sin committed by us after our baptism, if we truly 
repent and turn unfeignedly to Him again.* 

The Homily thus affirms very definitely the same 
religious self-estimate which is characteristic of the 
Continental Reformers. Our own works can never in 
themselves deserve anything at the hands of God. As 
in Luther and Calvin everything is assigned to God's 
mercy and nothing to man. But there is no sign of the 
hard development of thought which dwelt upon God's 
wrath almost to the exclusion of His love. Nor is faith 
utterly separated from works, they are rather its 
necessary fruit and complement. 


* Ib. Part II. 

s 


* Homily of Salvation, Part I. 
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Although good works cannot deserve to make i|s righteous 
before God, yet do they so cleave unto faith, that neither can 
faith be found without them, nor good works be anywhere 
without faith, ^ 

If the Calvinistic attitude to works were to be found 
anywhere among the writers of the reign of Edward VI. 
it would be in Bishop Hooper, the first of the Puritans, 
as he has been called. Hooper had been in touch with 
Calvinism on the Continent, before coming to England, 
and his language contains many echoes of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

I believe also that while He was upon the said Cross, d3dng and 
giving up His spirit unto God His Father, He descended into 
hell, that is to say. He did verily taste and feel the great distress 
and heaviness of death, and likewise the pains and torments of 
hell, that is to say, the great wrath and severe judgment of God 
upon Him . 2 

I believe that all this was done, not for Himself, which never 
committed sin, in whose mouth was never found deceit nor lie ; 
but for the love of us poor and miserable sinners, whose place He 
occupied upon the Cross, as a pledge, or one that represented 
the person of all sinners that ever were, be now, or shall be unto 
the world's end. And because they, through their sins, have 
deserved to feel and taste of the extreme pains of death, to be 
forsaken of God and of all creatures, to feel the wrath and severe 
judgement of God upon them ; Christ, which was their pledge, 
satisfying for them upon the Cross, hath felt and endured all 
the same, and that altogether to make us free, to deliver us from 
all these pains, from the wrath and judgement of God, from con- 
demnation and eternal death. ^ 

Here the Penal theory is coming to its own, yet 
Hooper can still go on to say : 

I believe also that good works are not superfluous, vain, and 
unprofitable, but necessary to salvation. I call good works, not 
those which are done after the fantasy or commandment of men, 
but only those that God by His word hath commanded : the 
which ought to be done, not to deserve or merit an5rthing thereby 
at God's hand, or by the same to escape eternal condemnation ; 
but only because God hath commanded them.^ 

^ Edward Vi's Catechism, See also Noel^s Catechism, 

* A Brief and Clear Confession. of the Christian Faith {j$ 5 o), Art. 24. 

* Ib, Art. 25 ; cf. Arts, 88-90. * Ib, Art. 91. 
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In sudi language as this the highest spirit of mediaeval 
piety survives, freed from the faulty development of 
the doctrine of merits, yet too human, and too conscious 
of God’s goodness and of the real value of the humble 
response of the human heart, to hold utterly worthless 
in the eyes of God that which is wrought in His Spirit 
and informed by His love. 

Such is the background of thought against which 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
must be viewed.^ While these depend very largely, 
both in form and in substance, upon the Augsburg 
Confession and the Confession of Wiirtemberg,* they 
adopt a very guarded attitude with regard to the more 
specifically Lutheran doctrines, while the accusation 
of Calvinism, commonly levelled against them, has no 
foundation at all. 

The well-known definition of original sin, while 
accepting Luther’s view of it as a corruption, and not 
merely the loss of certain special gifts, yet adopts a 
mediating position. Complete depravity is not asserted. 

Original sin . . , is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam { 
whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, and 
is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth 
always contrary to the spirit ; and therefore, in every person 
born into this world, it deserveth God's wrath and damnation. 
And this infection of nature doth remain, yea in them that are 
regenerated.® 


^ Issued 1563 ; authorized by Parliament 1571. The Latin and 
English versions are of equal authority. 

• Drawn up by Brenz in 1552 as a conciliatory statement of 
Protestantism for discussion at the Council of Trent, to accompany 
Melanchthon’s Confessio Saxonica^ composed f(jr the same purpose 
in 1551- 

® Peccatum originis . . . est vitium et depravatio naturae cujus> 
libet hominis et Adamo naturaliter propagati, qua fit ut ab originali 
justitia quam longissime distet, ad malum sua natura propendeat, 
et caro semper adversus spiritum concupiscat. Unde in unoquoque 
nascentium iram Dei atque damnationem meretur. Manet etiam in 
renatis hRec naturae depravatio (Art. IX.). 
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In such language a loop-hole, however slight, is left 
for the assertion of the place of good works in the 
Christian life, even while their complete dependence 
upon the grace of God is clearly recognized. The view 
adopted resembles the synergistic position of Melanch- 
thon. 

We have no power to do good works pleasant and acceptable 
to God, without the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that 
we may have a good will, and working with us, when we have 
that good will.^ 

The intimate connexion of good works and faith is 
re-asserted. 


Albeit that Good Works, which are the fruits of Faith, ^d 
follow after Justification, cannot put away our sins, add endure 
the severity of God’s Judgement; yet are they pleasing and 
acceptable to God in Christ, and do spring out necessarily of a 
true and lively faith ; insomuch that by them a lively Faith may 
be as evidently known as a tree discerned by the fruit.® 

This recognition of the value of good works is more 
outspoken than in the two Lutheran confessions. Yet 
the Thirty-Nine Articles adopt without qualification 
the Lutheran view of justification. 

Wc are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our 
own works or dcservings.® 


^ Absque gratia Dei, quae per Christum est, nos praeveniente ut 
velimus, et cooperante dum volumus, ad pietatis opera facienda, 
quae Deo grata sint et accepta, nihil valemus (Art. X,). 

* Bona opera, quae sunt fructus fidei et justificatos sequuntur, quan- 
quam peccata nostra expiare et divini judicii severitatem ferre non 
possunt, Deo tamen. grata sunt et accepta in Christo, atque ex vera 
et viva fide necessario profluunt, ut plane ex illis aeque fides viva 
cognosci possit atque arbor ex fructu jiidicari (Art. XII,). Cf. Art, 
VII. of the Wurtemberg Confession. 

* Tantum propter meritum Domini ac Servatoris nostri Jesu Christi 
per fidem, non opera et mcrita nostra, justi reputaznur (Art. XL). The 
Article goes on to refer to the “ Homily of Justification,” t.e. the 
Homily of Salvation, quoted above. 
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As to Hhe actual objective work of Atonement u^n 
which this justifying faith rests, the Augsburg Confession 
is quoted verbatim. 

Who truly suflered, was crucified, dead, and buried, to recon- 
cile His Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original 
guilt, but also for all actual sins of men.^ 

This is little more than a hint of the Penal theory, yet 
it is noteworthy that the Lutheran inversion of St. 
Paul’s language is retained, stress being thrown thereby 
upon the external and Godward character of Atonement. 
But there is no suggestion of the development of this 
thought, along the line suggested by Melanchthon, as 
irapl5dng a change in God’s attitude from wrath to love. 

Upoii the question of the extent of the Atonement 
the Lutheran view is adopted, as against Calvin. Pre- 
destination is definitely asserted, but only in the form 
of predestination to life, or election. No attempt is 
made to solve the logical problem involved by this 
assertion, but the doctrine of reprobation is rejected and 
the universal character of the Divine promise main- 
tained. 

Furthermore we must receive God's promises in such wise, 
as they be generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture/^ 

No formal doctrine of conditional election, however, 
is framed. Like Luther himself, the English divines 
prepared to leave the subject involved in mystery. 

Iliis very moderate position continued to be char- 
acteristic of Anglican theology, except where this came 

* Qui vere passus est, ciiicifixus, mortuus et sepultxis, tit Patrem 
nobis reconciliaret, cssetque hostia non tantum pro culpa originis, 
verum ctiam pro omnibus actualibus hominum peccatis (Art. II.). 
Cf. Conf, Aug, Hi, 

* Deindc promissiones divinas sic amplecti oportet, ut nobis in 
sacris litteris generaliter propositae sunt (Art. XVll.). By 
“ generally * ** the meaning “ universally ** is certainly intended. Cf. 
the similar usage in the Prayer Book Catechism (1604) where the 
Sacraments are said to be “ generally necessary to salvation.” 
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under direct Calvinistic influence, A typical Aatement 
may be quoted from Hooker,^ 

Satisfaction is a work which justice requireth to be done for 
contentment of persons injuricd : neither is it in the eye of 
justice a sufficient satisfaction, unless it fully equal the injury 
for which we satisfy. Seeing then that sin against God eternal 
and infinite must needs be an infinite wrong ; justice in regard 
thereof doth necessarily exact an infinite recompense, or else 
inflict upon the offender infinite punishment. Now because 
God was thus to be satisfied, and man not able to make satis- 
faction in such sort. His unspeakable love and inclination to 
save mankind from eternal death ordained in our behalf a 
Mediator, to do that which had been for any other impossible. 
Wherefore all sin is remitted in the only faith of Christ's passion, 
and no man without belief thereof justified. Faith alone maketh 
Christ's satisfaction ours ; howbeit that faith alone which after 
sin maketh us by conversion His.* « 

Hooker openly rests his account upon the ancient 
fathers, and the above passage might almost be a 
quotation from Aquinas, in its emphasis upon the quan- 
titative equivalence of the satisfaction necessary, upon 
the infinite demerit of sin, upon the alternative of an 
infinite recompense or an infinite punishment, upon 
God's love, whereby a way of redemption was found. 
Only in the latter sentences does the Reformation view 
of justification by faith make its influence felt, and 
Hooker goes on to expound this in a manner but little 
dissimilar to the better statements of the Roman 
divines, attributing satisfactory force, though only in 
a secondary sense, to human repentance and the 
works thereof," which 

. . . draw that pity of God towards us, wherein He is for Christ’s 
sake contented upon our submission to pardon our rebellion 
against Him ; and when that little which His law appointeth 
is faithfully executed, it pleaseth Him in tender compassion 
and mercy to require no more.* 

It is therefore true, that our Lord Jesus Christ by one most 
precious and propitiatory sacrifice, which was His body, a gift 

^ 1554-1600. “ Ecclesiastical Polity ^ vi. 5. 2. 
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of infinitei worth, offered for the sins of the whole world, hath 
thereby once reconciled us to God, purchased His general free 
pardon, and turned away Divine indignation from mankind. 
But we are not from that cause to think any office of penitence 
either needless or fruitless on our own behalf, for then would not 
God require any such duties at our hands. Christ doth remain 
everlastingly a gracious intercessor, even for every particular 
penitent. Let this assure us, that God, how highly soever dis- 
pleased and incensed with our sins, is notwithstanding for His 
sake by our tears pacified, taking that for satisfaction which 
is due [done ?] by us, because Christ hath by His satisfaction 
made it acceptable.^ 

For with these duties by us performed, and presented unto 
God in heaven by Jesus Christ, whose blood is a continual 
sacrifice of propitiation for us, we content, please, and satisfy 
God.* 

Nevertheless Hooker decisively adopts the Protestant 
conception of justification, and maintains the principle 
of the imputation rather than the infusion of righteous- 
ness. 

Being justified, all our iniquities are covered ; God beholdeth 
us in the righteousness which is imputed, and not in the sins 
which we have committed.* 

Justification washeth away sin ; sin removed, we are clothed 
with the righteousness which is of God ; the righteousness of 
God raaketh us most holy.^ 

Thus sanctification follows justification, but is in no 
way to be confused with it. In adopting tins view 
Hooker is a true Protestant, and he strongly opposes 
the Roman doctrine of merits and its practical abuses.® 
But in his general conception of Atonement he shows 
the survival in English theology of traditional language 
and thought, but little infected by the ideas of Calvinism. 

The opinion represented by Hooker has never lacked 
exponents in the Church of England. As in the Church 
of Rome the Satisfaction theory has remained, for 

^ Ecclesiastical Polity^ vi. 5. 3. * vi. 5. 4. 

® Sermon vi. 23. In the Discourse on Justification he argues 
definitely against the Roman doctrine. 

4 lb, 27. * E.g. Sermon vi. 21. 
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writers of this school, unchanged in general outline, 
but with a tendency to emphasize the Scotist view of 
the Incarnation, with its associated conception of sacri- 
fice, together with the Thomist view of the worth of 
the satisfaction offered by Christ. Frequently this 
position is combined in greater or less degree with 
suggestions drawn from other schools of thought. The 
Church of England has been a very clearing-house for 
theories of Atonement. Almost every current view has 
received free expression among her divines, from* the 
Moral theory to the extremest Calvinism, and this free 
play of ideas has tended to affect the language even of 
those who hold to the conservative tradition. 

Waterland ^ is a notable example of this conservative 
type of Anglican, taking up a very similar pojdtion to 
Hooker. He dweUs in a very Scotist manner upon the 
sacrificial aspect of Atonement. 

I begin with our Lord’s sacrifice, that great sacrifice which 
was from all eternity forelaid in the high counsels of Heaven ; 
which was intimated to mankind as soon as there was need for 
it. . . . Divine wisdom appointed it and called for it : from 
whence we may certainly infer that reasons of justice, or (which 
comes to the same) the unerring rules of Divine government, 
required it. God would not, or in reason could not, be appeased 
without it : but with it He might, and He has declared that He 
would.* 

Here there is just a hint of penal language, and Water- 
land elsewhere uses the phraseology of the doctrine of 
the active and passive obedience. 

In truth of notion and precise accuracy of expression, it was 
His obedience, active and passive, which was properly the 
sacrifice, the acceptable offering to God.® 

This language also appears in his classical discussion of 
the nature of justification. Here he explicitly defends 
the forensic usage of the term. 

* 1643-1740. 

* SfrmonxxxL: Christ’s Sacrifice of Himself Explained, 

» Ibid. 
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The worA justification in this view, and in the active sense, 
will signify God's pronouncing a person just, and His accepting 
Him as such ; while in the passive sense, it will signify man’s 
being so declared, and thereupon accepted into new privileges, 
and his enjoying the benefits thereof.' 

Thus he includes under justification both remission of 
sins and the right to life eternal, founded upon promise, 
and . denies that it includes sanctification, though he 
points out the close connexion between the two. As 
to the causes of justification 

. . . God the Father is here to be considered as principal . . . ; 
the Divine philanthropy is of prime consideration in the whole 
thing. In the next place God the Son is here to be considered 
as the procuring and meritorious cause of man's justification, 
both by His active and passive obedience. ... In the third 
place, God the Holy Ghost is here to be considered as the immedi- 
ate, efficient cause. ^ 

As the instruments of justification he assigns baptism 
and faith. Obedience, or good works, he calls a condi- 
tion or qualification, but not an instrument. Faith is 
both a condition and an instrument. Waterland l^ys 
considerable stress upon these conditions of grace, 
strongly deprecating the tendency of the Reformed 
Church to under-estimate good works, even while he 
agrees that they have no part in the strict work of 
justification. 

How precisely this work of justification was wrought 
in its Godward aspect, Waterland prefers not to define, 
save that he insists upon Christ's sacrifice as an offering 
to God as Lawgiver. 

God the Father, without dispute, was Lawgiver in chief; 
and to Him our blessed Lord paid the price of our redemption, 
the sacrifice of Himself. If it be asked what need there was of 
any sacrifice to a person so benign, and so mercifully disposed 
to pardon all repenting sinners ; I say, if this were asked, it 
might be sufficient to reply that we know the fact ; God did 
require a sacrifice, and such a sacrifice ; and He knows what^ 


' A Summary View of the Doctrine of Justification, i. 


* lb. iv. 
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need there was for it. However, without pretendiiig to fathom 
the Divine counsels, or to understand all the reasons of State 
by which an all-wise Governor proceeds, we may presume to 
observe that two special articles, the glory of God and the felicity 
of man, have been admirably served by this mysterious dispensa- 
tion. It is for the glory of God that He is seen not to connive 
at offences, nor to be too indulgent towards sin, while He requires 
a valuable satisfaction for offences committed. ... On the 
other hand, man's eternal felicity appears to be best secured 
by the same means, because hereby provision is made to keep 
him the more humble and modest to all eternity.^ 

In this passage Waterland shows the influence of 
Grotius and the Arminians.^ More important is his 
refusal to dogmatize upon so mysterious a subject, an 
attitude which has been very common in Anglipan 
theology, but which, if consistently maintained, redly 
involves the surrender of all hope of any intelligent 
apprehension of the truths of the faith. 

Of this attitude of intellectual humility Bishop 
Butler has been the chief exponent. His positive 
statements are few and cautious. 

He interposed in such a manner, as was necessary and effectual 
to prevent that execution of justice upon sinners, which Gk)d 
had appointed should otherwise have been executed upon them.® 

Christ offered Himself a propitiatory sacrifice and made 
atonement for the sins of the world. . . . And this sacrifice 
was in the highest degree, and with the most extensive influence, 
of that efficacy for obtaining pardon of sin, which the heathens 
may be supposed to have thought their sacrifices to have been, 
and which the Jewish sacrifices really were in some degree and 
with regard to some persons.* 

But Butler’s heart is in his warnings against presump- 
tuous dogmatizing. 

How, and in what particular way, it had this efficacy, there 
are not wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain ; 
but 1 do not find that the Scripture has explained it. . . . And if 

* Sermon xxxi. * See below, pp. 290 ff. 

® The Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature (1736), Pt. ii. 5. 5. * ii. 5. 6. 
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the Scriptui^j has, as surely it has, left somewhat in it unrevealed, 
all conjectures about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet 
at least uncertain. Nor has any one reason to complain for want 
of further information, unless he can show his claim to it. 

Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what 
Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what the Scripture 
has authorised ; others, probably because they could not explain 
it, have been for taking it away, and confining His office, as 
Redeemer of the world, to His instruction, example, and govern- 
ment of the church : whereas the doctrine of the gospel appears 
to be, not only that He taught the efficacy of repentance, but 
rendered it of the efficacy which it is, by what He did and suffered 
for us : that He obtained for us the benefit of having our repent- 
ance accepted unto eternal life ; not only that He revealed to 
sinners that they were in a capacity of salvation, and how 
they might obtain it; but, moreover, that He put them into 
thi^ capacity of salvation by what He did and sufiered for 
them.^ 

« 

There survives here an echo of the doctrine of the 
active and passive obedience, but, for the rest, Butler is 
content to assert the objective efficacy of Christ’s death, 
as against Deistic rationalists, without enquiry into its 
method.® 

In modern times the school of Hooker and Waterland 
has received a considerable impetus, especially through 
the stress laid upon traditional methods of thought by 
the leaders of the Oxford Movement. Nor has recent 
Roman theology been without its influence. A single 
example must here suffice, from Bishop Forbes, whose 
treatment of the idea of sacrifice is not unlike that of 
the later Roman theologians quoted in an earlier 
chapter. 

» Ibid. 

• Scott Lidgctt (op. cil. pp. 488 ff.) has an interesting note, ” On 
the recent Tendency to regard the Nature of the Atonement as 
Incomprehensible.*’ As modern exponents of Butler’s standpoint he 
cites Coleridge, Magee, Church, Balfour, and especially Dr. Horton, 
arguing very cogently that, even if a full theory is unattainable, the 
task of theological construction must yet be attempted. ’’It is not 
an inexplicable fact, but a fact which conveys truth, that can affect 
the spiritual life of men.” “ Spiritual power can only come from«Mb 
inherent reason, and where reason is inherent there must be no despair 
of discovering and setting it forth.” 
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The idea of sacrifice is a necessary result of the relation 
between the Creator and His creature. The creature owes 
everything to his Maker, and therefore the self-devotion of his 
whole being is that Maker's due. This is the primary idea of 
sacrifice. It is the incommunicable privilege of God alone, 
and therefore is the highest form of worship. Yet this sacrifice 
is imperfect, if only because the creature hath nothing purely 
his own wherewith to propitiate his God. But beyond this 
there is a new idea introduced when we come to deal with 
sin. ... A debt has been incurred which must be paid to 
the Honour of God ; a stain has been imprinted which must 
be cleansed ; an offence has been given that must be removed ; 
a guilt incurred which must be atoned. Therefore into man's 
creaturely relations with His Maker there comes in the element 
of reparation. 

Man's sacrifice is, therefore, now doubly imperfect, and there- 
fore a full and perfect sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction t:an 
only be found in one who is more than mere man. The life 
and death of one not only innocent, but the fountain and source 
of innocency, is required to the realisation of this idea. Such 
a condition is only to be found in the Cod-man, and, therefore, 
from the beginning. He was the Lamb slain, in purpose, from the 
foundation of the world. . . . His very human acts, because 
done by a Divine Person, savour of the attributes of Divinity, 
and thus there is no limit to the efficacy of His eternal sacrifice, 
which being thus superabundant and fulfilling all the ends of 
such sacrifice, is in itself : (i) the highest possible worship, 
praise, and adoration to God the Holy Trinity ; (2) the only, 
the fullest, and most complete propitiation for sin ; (3) the most 
grateful and acceptable Eucharistia or thank-offering which 
humanity in its head and members can render to its God ; and 
(4) lastly, the most efficacious impetration of all blessings, mercies, 
and graces which humanity can require.^ 

This is not unlike the position of Hooker and Water- 
land, with whom, however. Bishop Forbes breaks 
decisively when he comes to speak of justification. On 
this he frankly adopts the Roman view, rejecting as 
" grave error ” Luther’s insistence on the forensic inter- 
pretation and on the worthlessness of good works. Of 
justification he says : 

^ An Explanation of the Thirty-Nine Articles (1867), Art. II. This 
work, as the ** Postscript *’ shows, was written expressly against 
** the Calvinistic school in the Church.'* 
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Actively) it is a certain admirable and supernatural act 
whereby God makes the unjust just. Pa^ively it is a certain 
supernatural change by which a man from being unjust becomes 
just.^ 

And further 

He not only merited our justification, — wiicreby we are 
restored to the grace of God, our sins are remitted, our spirits 
renewed, and our adoption and heirship bestowed uiron us — 
but He merited (i) that the sacraments should have a power 
of justifying, and that the good works which are necessary to 
the justification of adults should be sufficient for the purpose ; 
and (a) that adults should have grace sufficient for such work.* 

That the whole exposition is a reversion to the Roman 
po\nt of view is unquestionable. It is upon the language 
of the Counter-Reformation, and not upon that of the 
Protestant Reformers that it depends. Yet it is possible 
to see in such doctrinal statements the climax of a 
tradition which goes back to the earliest days of the 
English Reformation, and which has always resisted 
the encroachments of a logical but unloving Calvinism. 

But despite the presence of this tradition, to which 
the Thirty-nine Articles themselves bore testimony, 
Calvinism grew apace in the Church of England. During 
the reign of Elizabeth it became characteristic of the 
Puritan movement, and also dominated the thought of 
some of its leading opponents. Even Archbishop 
Whitgift, the merciless antagonist of Cartwright, came 
under its influence, and endeavoured, by issuing the 
Lambeth Articles of 1595, to supply the Calvinistic 
colouring which the Thirty-nine Articles lacked. Even 
though Dr. Whitaker's original draft was somewhat 
modified, these remain a very uncompromising statement 
of unconditional election and particular redemption : 

I. God has from eternity predestined some unto life and 
rejected some unto death. 

* On Art. XI. The whole of the section should be studied, and 
compared tyith the statements of the Council of Trent. * Ibid. 
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2. The moving cause of predestination to life is isbt prevision 
of faith or of persev,erance, or of good works, or of anything 
in the persons predestined, but only the will of God who is weU 
pleased. 

3. The number of the predestined is definite and fixed, and 
can be neither increased nor diminished. 

4. Those who are not predestined to salvation will necessarily 
be condemned for their sins. 

5. True, lively, and justifying faith, and the spirit of God 
who justifies, are not extinguished, do not fail, do not vanish, 
in the elect, either finally or totally. 

8. No man can come to Christ except it be given to him and 
except the Father draw him. And all are not drawn by the 
Father that they should come to the Son. 

9. It is not placed in any man's will or power to be saved.^ 

The Lambeth Articles never had any definite- 
authority, and though the Puritans urged at' Hampton 
Court that they should be added to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, they failed to carry their point. From this 
time, and throughout the seventeenth century, the 
Church of England came more and more under Arminian 
influence. Calvinism and Puritanism tended to fall 
into opposition, associated with the desire for a Presby- 
terian system of Church government. And thus it is 
natural to find that the Puritan divines are the chief 

* I. Deus, ab aetcriio, praedostiiiavit quosdain ad vitam, quosdam 
reprobavit ad mortem. 

2. Causa moveiis praedestinationis ad vitam, non est praevisio 
fidei aut perseverantiae, aut bonorum operum aut ullius rei quae 
insit in persoiiis praedcstinatis, sed sola voluntas beneplaciti Dei. 

3. l^acdestinatorum defiuitus ct certus cst iiumerus, qui nec augeri 
nec minui potest. 

4. Qui non sunt praedestinati ad salutem iiecessario propter peccata 
sua damnabuntur. 

5. Vera, viva, et justificans Fides, et Spiritus Dei justificantis non 
extinguitur, non excidit, non evanescit, in electis, aut finallter aut 
totaliter. 

8. Nemo potest venire ad Cliristum nisi datum ei fuerit, et nisi 
Pater eum traxerit. Et omnes homines non trahuntur a Patre, ut 
veniant ad Filium. 

9. Non est posltum in arbitrio aut potestate uniuscujusque homznis 
salvari. 
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exponentsW the Penal theory, and that this was adopted, 
though not in its extremest form, in the Westminster 
Confession, the monument of Presbyterian supremacy 
in England from 1643 to 1648, and also in the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms. 

Here Calvin’s view of the utter corruption of man is 
fully maintained. 

The sinfulness of that estate whereinto men fell, consisted 
in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of that righteousness 
wherein he was created, and the corruption of his nature, whereby 
he is utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite unto all 
that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined unto all evil, and 
that continually.^ 

The satisfaction made by Christ is described in mod- 
erate language, which suggests the doctrine of active and 
passive obedience. 

The Lord Jesus, by His perfect obedience and sacrifice of Him- 
self, which He through the eternal Spirit once offered unto God, 
hath fully satisfied the justice of His Father and purchased, not 
only reconciliation, but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom 
of heaven for all those whom the Father hath given unto Him.* 

As to the method by which the Atonement is made 
available for man, the forensic theory of imputation is 
adopted. There is no suggestion of any infusion of 
righteousness, or that justifying faith must be informed 
by love. Even faith itself is not to be counted for 
righteousness, since God accounts man righteous 

. . . not by imputing faith itself, the act of believing, etc., as their 
righteousness, but by imputing the obedience and satisfaction 
of Christ.® 

More fully : 

Although Christ, by His obedience and death, did make a 
proper, real, and full satisfaction to God's justice in the behalf 
of them that are justified ; yet inasmuch as God accepteth the 
satisfaction from a surety which He might have demanded of 
them, and did provide this surety. His only Son, imputing His 


^ Larger Catechism^ Q. 25. 


* Conjeasion, c. viii. 
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righteousness to them, and requiring nothing of tlii^m for their 
justification but fait)^, which also is Mis gift, their justification 
is to them of free grace.^ 

The definition given in the Shorter Catechism states 
this simply and tersely : 

Justification is an act of God’s free grace, wherein He 
pardoneth ail our sins, and accepteth us as righteous in His 
sight, only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to us and 
received by faith alone. 

On the subject of election the general Calvinistic 
position is held, but is stated as moderately as possible. 
The doctrine of predestination is pressed to its logical 
result, but the doctrine of reprobation, though held, is 
not named, and it is emphasized as little as possiblei 

Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved 
by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when and where and 
how He pleaseth. So also are all other elect persons who are 
incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the word. 
Others not elected, although they may be called by the ministry 
of the word, and may have some common operations of the 
Spirit, yet they never truly come unto Christ, and therefore 
cannot be saved.* 

Election is expressly said to have no relation to any 
future merit or worth. It rests simply upon the free and 
unchangeable purpose of God, ordained from all eternity 
by the most wise and holy counsel of His own will.* 

The Westminster Confession has remained to a very 
great extent the standard of English Calvinism down to 
the present day, a fact which gives an added importance 
to the moderation of its language and tone. This 
moderation is not a characteristic of aU the writers of 
the period. In such writers, for example, as Dr. John 
Owen,* the implications of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
election are drawn out with the most uncompromising 
rigour. The strongest possible view is taken of the 

* iMfger Catechism, Q. yi. • Confession, c. lo; cf. ch. 3. * Ib.c. 3. 

' * Solus Blectorutn Sanguis Jesu (1648). For a full discussion of 

the Calvinism of Owen and President Edwards cf. M'Leod Campbell, 
The Nature of The Atonement, ch. lii. 
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effects 0^ the Fall. Man is utterly depraved, absolutely 
helpless. Of himself he can do nothing, and only the 
free pre-determining grace of God can avail for his 
redemption. The elect are predestined to salvation, 
and God’s grace cannot fail to work out that salvation 
in them. The rest of mankind is equally predestined 
to eternal damnation, and for them there is no hope. 
Thus the characteristic doctrine of theologians of this 
school is that of limited Atonement. Christ died only 
for the elect. Owen writes at length, and with great 
rhetorical effect, to show the inconsistencies of the 
" universalists.” The stem, Puritan, presuppositions 
of his thought may be illustrated by two sentences, of 
a*type frequent in his writings : 

Christ died for all, and only, those, in and towards whom all 
these things recounted are effected : wliich whether they are 
all and every one, I leave to all and every one to judge that 
hath any knowledge of these things.^ 

That innumerable souls shall to eternity undergo the punish- 
ment due to their own sins, I hope needs with Christians no 
proving: Now how can the justice of God require satisfaction of 
them for their sins, if it were before satisfied for them in Christ.* 


Owen has no difficulty in citing New Testament evi- 
dence in confirmation of this attitude, and he goes on to 
derive its consequences upon strictly logical lines. 


I may add this dilemma to our Universalists : God imposed 
His wrath due unto, and Christ underwent the pains of hell for, 
either all the sins of all men, or all the sins of some men, or some 
sins of all men. If the last, some sins of all men, then have all 
men some sins to answer for, and so shall no man be saved. . . . 
If the second, that is it which wc affirm, that Christ in their 
stead and room, suffered for all the sins of all the elect in the 
world. If the first, why then are not all freed from the punish- 
ment of all their sins ? You will say, because of their unbelief ; 
but this unbelief, is it a sin or not ? If not, why should they be 
punished for it ? If it be, then Christ underwent the punishment 
due to it, or not. If so, then why must that hinder them more 
than their other sins for which He died ; if He did not then did He 
not die for all their sins. Let them choose which part they wil?.^ 


1 Salus EUctorum, ii. 3. 


» i. 3 ; cf. iii. 3. 
T 


• lb, iii. 3. 
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i 

It is hard to see what answer can be given, upon the 
general principles ^il^hich guided the Reformation. We 
have already seen that the difficulty here stated holds 
against Luther. The solution of strict Calvinism has 
clearly the advantage in logic, however repulsive it may 
be to natural human instinct. 

It follows that the sufferings of Christ were those due 
to and for the sins of the elect, and are in no sense to be 
equated to all the sins of all the worlds. 

It was a full valuable compensation made to the justice of 
God for all the sins of all those for whom He made satisfaction, 
by undergoing that same punishment which, by reason of the 
obligation that was upon them, they themselves were bound to 
undergo : when I say the same, 1 mean, essentially the same, 
in weight and pressure, though not in all accidents of duration 
and the like.^ $ 

Though the underlying thought is clearly upon the 
lines of the Penal theory, this is not developed by Owen 
with any fulness, and his thought corresponds in this 
respect with that of the later Reformed Church. The 
results of Christ's work are stated in language which, 
while emphasizing the Godward aspect of Atonement 
in the customary forensic manner, yet makes allowance 
for the manward aspect also. Its effects, he says, are : 

First, Reconciliation with God, by removing and slaying the 
enmity that was between Him and us. . . . Secondly, Justifica- 
tion, by taking away the guilt of sin, procuring remission and 
pardon of them, redeeming us from their power, with the curse 
and wrath due unto us for them. . . . Thirdly, Sanctification, 
by the purging away of the uncleanness and pollution of our sins, 
renewing in us the image of God, and supplying us with the 
graces of the spirit of holiness. . . . Fourthly, Adoption, with 
that evangelical liberty and all those glorious privileges which 
appertain to the sons of God.^ 

This account of sanctification suggests something far 
more living and real than a mere imputation of right- 
eousness. A real change is wrought, not only in man's 
relation to God, but in man himself. And in the 

^ Salus Electomm, iii. 7 . * Ib, i, i. 
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statement of the Godward aspect it should be noted 
that Owen, like the Westminster Confession, avoids the 
direct assertion of any change wrought in God Himself. 

But as to the way in which this work wrought by 
Christ is made available for the elect Owen has little to 
say. He falls back upon tlie barest substitutionary 
language. 

If He fulfilled not justice, I must ; if He underwent not 
wrath, I must to eternity.^ 

This is just Luther’s literalism over again, without the 
impassioned mysticism which had given it life and power. 
The stress upon Christ’s unity with the sinner is wanting, 
save in the barest sense of legal representation. No 
serious defence is attempted of the justice which can 
allow tHfe substitution of one victim for another, the 
vicarious punishment of the innocent. And the thought 
of the love of God has been swallowed up in the grand 
but cold conception of His eternal purpose, working 
through election, whereby all things are immutably 
fore-ordained to His glory displayed in righteous 
judgement upon some, in free grace to others. From 
such a view of God man has instinctively recoiled. 

Owen represents the extremest form of English 
Calvinism, as developed in opposition to Arminian 
influence. In Presbyterian and other circles this type 
of Calvinism has continued to modern times, but there 
has been an increasing tendency to moderation of 
statement, especially in recent years. In particular the 
doctrine of limited Atonement, as a corollary from that 
of election, has to a great extent fallen out of sight, 
rejected by the common feeling of humanity. 

Reference must be made to one other exponent of 
the extreme Calvinist position, Jonathan Edwards the 
elder, the greatest of American theologians,* who also 
developed his system in direct opposition to Arminian 
influences. Here the doctrine of predestination receifSS 

* Ih. iii. 9. 


*703-1758. 
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its most complete philosophical statement. l!Le most 
rigorous view possiWe is taken of the absolute subjec- 
tion and impotence of the human will.^ Edwards even 
adopts the supra-l&psarian position that the fall of 
Adam was itself predestined, a point upon which Calvin 
himself had wavered. As to the extent of the Atonement 
Edwards takes up a similar position to Owen. In the 
guilt of the original apostasy, by which the species first 
rebelled against God, all mankind is directly involved. 
Only to the elect does the grace of the Atonement, 
wrought by God’s love, apply. Therefore it was only 
for the elect that Christ died. 

Edwards adopts the ordinary substitutionary theory 
of penal suffering, but is more conscious than Owen of 
its difficulty and tries to safeguard it from soijie of the 
more obvious objections. 

Christ suffered the wrath of God for men's sins in such a way 
as He was capable of, being an infinitely holy person, who knew 
that God was not angry witli Him personally, but infinitely loved 
Him. The wicked in hell will suffer the wrath of God, as they 
will have the sense, and knowledge, and sight of God’s infinite 
displeasure towards, and hatred of, them. But this was 
impossible in Jesus Christ. Christ could bear the wrath of God 
in no other but these two ways : (i) in having a great and clear 
sight of the infinite wrath of God against the sins of men and 
the punishment they deserved ... (2) Another way . . . was 
to endure the effects of that wrath.* 

So again 

God dealt with Him as if He had been exceedingly angry 
with Him, and as though He had been the object of His dreadful 
wrath. This made all the sufferings of Christ the more terrible 
to Him, because they were from the hand of His Father, whom 
He infinitely loved, and of whose infinite love He had had 
eternal experience. Besides, it was an effect of God’s wrath 
that He forsook Christ. This caused Christ to cry out. My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ! This was infinitely 
terrible. Christ’s knowledge of the glory of the Father, and 

* Freedom of the Will, 1754 ; Original Sin, 1758. 

* Concerning the Necessity- and Reasonableness of the Christian 
Doctrine of Satisfaction for Sin, xxxi. 
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Mis love to the Father, and the sense and experience He bad 
had of the worth of the Father’s love te Him, made the with- 
holding the pleasant ideas and manifestations of His Father's 
. love as terrible to Him as the sense and knowledge of His hatred 
is to the damned, that they have no knowlldge of God’s excellency, 
no love to Him, nor any experience of the infinite sweetness 
of His love.^ 

These passages well illustrate both the very definite 
penal view adopted by Edwards, and the great difficulty 
which he finds in reconciling it with God’s treatment 
of His beloved Son. It may well be asked whether the 
explanations given do not really destroy the whole force 
of the Penal theory. They really amount to an admission 
t^at the sufferings of Christ, though similar to those 
due to sinners, were not really the same, since the relation 
of Chiisb to God is unique and such as is impossible to 
man. But if this is so it is no longer true that the 
demands of avenging justice are paid in full, and we 
seem driven back to the Scotist idea that God has freely 
accepted a satisfaction, valuable, it is true, but not 
strictly equivalent to the offence. 

The difficulty is partly due to the failure to grasp 
the personal relation of Christ and the sinner. Edwards 
dwells with considerable power upon the participation 
in misery and suffering due to love and sympathy. 

Chiist's great love and pity to the elect was one source of His 
suffering. A strong exercise of love excites a lively idea of the 
object loved. And a strong exercise of pity excites a lively idea 
of the misery under which He pities them. Christ's love, then, 
brought His elect infinitely near to Him in that grand act of 
suffering wherein He especially stood for them, and was sub- 
stituted in their stead ; and His love and pity fixed the idea 
of them in His mind as if He had been really they, and fixed 
their calamity in His mind as though it really was His. A very 
strong and lively love and pity towards the miserable tends to 
make their case ours ; as in other respects so in this in particular, 
as it doth in our idea place us in their stead, under their misery, 
with a most lively feeling sense of that misery, as it were feeling 
it for them actually suffering it in their stead by strong sympatJI}^ 


• ^ Ih. XXXV. 


a 76. xxxii. 
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The idea of sympathy has been fruitful in later writers, 
but it is impossible *to feel that Edwards has grasped 
its full force. He does not derive from it any conception 
of any real union oft Christ with sinful man. Such an 
implication of the doctrine of the Incarnation does not 
seem to occur to him. The old Greek m5?stical view, 
derived from St. Paul, of a union in which our sins 
become Christ's, and His sufferings become ours, is far 
from his thought. The unio mystica to which he looks 
is simply a legal union, and is no real union at all, even 
though based on love, but only a substitution. In his 
posthumous M/or)/ 0/ Redemption^ he states this clearly. 

The love of Christ to the elect is so great that God the Fathej; 
looks upon it proper and suitable to account Christ and the 
elect as one ; and accordingly to account what Christ;^ does and 
suffers, as if they did and suffered it. That love of Christ which 
is so great as to render Him willing to put Himself in the stead 
of the elect, and to bear the misery that they deserved, does, 
in the Father’s account, so unite Christ and the elect, that they 
may be looked upon as legally one.- 

This emphasis upon the love of God and of Christ 
helps to explain the singular fact that this austere 
philosopher of predestination and of a limited Atone- 
ment is at the same time the enthusiastic evangelist 
and the successful missionary. It would hardly be 
true to say that the language of his preaching is incon- 
sistent with his theology, but it sometimes sounds a 
very different note. The following passage, while 
strictly following the Penal theory, ignores the doctrine 
of election, and becomes almost Abelardian in its 
assertion of the love of God, revealed through the Cross. 

■ The justice of God is exceedingly glorified in this work. God 
is so strictly and immutably just, that He would not spare His 
beloved Son when He took upon Him the guilt of men’s sins, 
and was substituted in the room of sinners. He would not 
abate Him the least mite of that debt which justice demanded. 


* Edited by Hopkins and published in 1773. 

* The Wisdom of God displayed in the Way of Salvation, sect. vi. 
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. . . The holiness of God is also exceedingly glorious in this 
work. Never did God so manifest His hatred of sin as in the 
death and sufferings of His only begotten Son. Hereby He 
showed Himself unappeasable to sin, and that it was impossible 
for Him to be at peace with it. ... f And lastly, God has 
exceedingly glorified His mercy and love in this work, . . . now 
God hath shown that He can find it in His heart to love sinners, 
who deserve His infinite hatred.^ 

The appeal of such a passage is unquestionable, but it 
is not due to the theology which Edwards adopts. Like 
so many of his predecessors he is most convincing when 
he is least consistent. 

With Edwards the development of the Penal theory 
proper comes to a close. After his time a series of new 
tendencies come into play, and with these a new chapter 
must deal. No writer has given to that theory clearer 
or nobler •expression ; yet in no writer can its faults be 
seen more readily. Like Calvin and Augustine, Edwards 
tries to be both a prophet of God’s wrath and a preacher 
of His love, and he fails, as they had done, to reconcile 
the two r 61 es. Despite all his care the conception of 
absolute penal justice remains repugnant to man’s 
moral sense. And this repugnance is increased beyond 
measure by the insistence upon the doctrine of limited 
Atonement. Can the God who arbitrarily chooses out 
some for salvation, and, equally arbitrarily, condemns 
others to eternal torment, be in any true sense a God of 
love ? The whole idea of limited Atonement, however 
inevitable by the rules of strict logic, seems untrue not 
only to the New Testament, but also to the needs of a 
world seeking for help. It may indeed be true that 
some will to all eternity reject the good gift of God. 
But this at least is equally true, that wheresoever there 
is need of Christ, need that is felt in the hearts of men, 
there is plentiful redemption, made and completed, 
waiting but for man to put forth his hand. 

Further, this doctrine is in reality utterly inconsistent 
with the other great Protestant doctrine of justificaticfa 

* /&. MCt. ii. 
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by faith. For the extreme Calvinist, in his logical 
moments, faith can have no meaning save bare assurance, 
itself the gift of God to His elect. It is no essential 
character of the he£|rt of man, but something as utterly 
external as the vicarious suffering of Christ Himself. 
There is a great truth in this conception, but there is 
a great falsehood also. That cannot be wholly true 
which cannot be preached to the sinner in his sin. The 
gospel is meant to be preached, and unless it is preached, 
its power is gone. But who can preach to the sinner the 
doctrine of assurance ? Where is the use of proclaiming 
that which is unintelligible to all, save to those who 
do not need the message ? Only a universal gospel can 
have any appeal. If justification by faith is indeed *o 
be "very full of comfort,”^ faith must be something 
more than a barren certainty of election, and the gospel 
must be something more than the proclamation of an 
arbitrary Divine decree, to which man can but bow 
silently, and against which all his chafing is in vain. 

» XXXIX. Articles, Art. XI. 



CHAPTER XII 

•THE SOCINIANS AND THE REPLY OF GROTIUS 

Hitherto we have considered the development of 
Lutheran and Calvinistic theology without reference to 
the other tendencies of thought which found their 
opportunity at the Reformation. Of these by far the 
most important was Socinianism, which takes its name 
from Laelius and Faustus Socinus,^ the latter of whom 
exercised a wide influence in his day, especially in Poland, 
the first home of Unitarianism. Despite many differ- 
ences of outlook it is to Faustus Socinus that modem 
Unitarianism owes its impulse, and the unsparing 
rationalism which he and his successors initiated has 
been of the greatest service to orthodoxy, revealing in 
more than one case the inadequacy of its customary 
language to the facts enshrined therein. It was in 
direct reference to Socinian criticism that the later 
Calvinistic systems, of which some account has already 

^ Hagenbach {op. cit. iii. 213) gives, as predecessors of Socinus, 
Sebastian Frank and Thamer, and especially Occhino {Dialogues, 
Basle, X463) who tried “ to transform the objective satisfaction theory 
of the Church into an act of subjective reflection, whereby man comes 
to see that God is disposed to forgive him when he is penitent.” For 
Socinus’ view of the Atonement the most important source is his 
De Jesu Christo Servatore, which is a very full criticism of the orthodox 
Penal view. His Christianae Religionis Institutio gives a less prolix 
statement of the main points. A much clearer accoimt is that of the 
Racovian Catechism, first published a year after Socinus’ death in 
1604. This underwent repeated revisions, without any important 
change of substance, down to the Amstesdam edition of 1680. Tiiio 
quotations in the text are from Rees' translation (London, z8j8) of 
this edition. 
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been given, were framed, and the Arminian reaction 
from Calvinism oweid Sodnus a very considerable debt. 

Unlike Lather and Calvin, Sodnus was primarily a 
doctrinal reformer^ His theology does not spring 
directly from an overmastering r^gious experience or 
from a strong sense of ecclesiastical abuses, but from 
the desire to submit doctrine to the bar of human reason, 
a desire laudable enough in itself, but not without its 
dangers if it makes everyday human experience the sole 
test of rationality. It is thus natural to find in Sodnus 
the first direct critic of the whole Anselmic theory of 
satisfaction, not only in the form which it had assumed 
in the later mediaeval writers, but also in the penal 
restatement which it received from the Reformers. He 
has the latter especially in view in his great treatise. 
Of Jesus Christ the Saviour. 

The two primary thoughts from which Sodnus starts 
are not new. He adopts, in the first place, the Anselmic 
view of sin as disobedience, whereby injury is done to 
the honour of God. He does not conedve it as in any 
sense a corruption of the human will, an ineradicable 
depravity, extending to all mankind, but thinks rather 
of the offence than of the soul of the offender. In this 
respect his position is far less true to spiritual fact than 
that of Luther and Calvin. 

In the second place he insists continually upon the 
absolute freedom of God. So, indeed, had ^ the early 
fathers, who, as we have seen, acknowledged that God 
might have saved man by a word, had He so wished.^ 
But Socinus takes this to mean that God’s will is wholly 
arbitrary, bound not even by its own law. He sees 
no opposition between God’s justice and His mercy. 
Both are expressions of His free will. That same will 
which establishes justice, may also make any exception 
which it pleases to its rules. God can be just when He 
wills, merciful when He wiUs. The law which demands 
satisfaction for injured honour, punishment for sin, 

* See p. S4. 
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does not bind Him. He may, if He will, remit satis- 
faction altogether. * 

Since it has been shown by me that jus(ice of that kind does 
not truly reside in God, or properly be cafled a quality of God, 
so far, that is. as it is opposed to mercy, but is only an effect of 
His will, nothing can result from it. . . . For God. especially 
as He is Himself Lord of all, can of His own right remit as much 
as He will.^ 

He_ points, with considerable effect, to the analogy of 
human forgiveness : 

If any man can by right freely pardon injuries inflicted upon 
himself, and avenge them in the smallest degree when the 
highest degree is possible ; not only may he rightly do tliis, but 
is for that very reason extolled to the skies. Shall we dare 
to deprive G^od of that right and power, and not shrink from 
making ourselves guilty of sacrilege unspeakable.* 

In such passages the whole principle of the criticism 
levelled by Socinus against the Satisfaction theory is 
clearly seen. He has realised neither the seriousness 
of the offence of man, nor the utter holiness of God, 
holiness which can make no truce with sin. But he has 
grasped the other truth, of which the Reformers tended 
to lose sight, that those ideals which are highest in man 
are after all the least unlikely to aid us in conceiving 
the ways of God. And there are in man things higher 
than the strict exaction of civil satisfaction or penal 
justice. 

Upon this basis Socinus draws out the inconsistencies 

* Cum a me ostensum fuerit, ejusmodi justitiam vere in Deo non 
residere, neque proprie Dei qualltatem dici posse, quatenus scilicet 
misericordiae opponitur, sed tantummodo eflectum voluntatis ejus : 
nihil ex ea fluere potuit. . . . Potest enim Deus, praesertim cum ipse 
omnium sit dominus, de suo jure, quantum velit, dimittere {De Jesu 
Christo Servatorey i. i). 

* Quod si quilibet homo jure potest injurias sibi illatas libere con- 
donare, et quamvis maxime possit, eas tamen ja;iinime ulcisci ; non 
solum id facere jure potest, sed etiam ob eWIpsam causam laudibu» 
ad caelum tolUtur : An eo jure et potestate Deum privare audebimus, 
nosque infandi sacrilegii reos constituere non exhorrescemus ? {ib. iii. i). 
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of the Satisfaction theory, making his points with great 
skill and acutene^. His arguments may be divided 
into four. j 

1. Satisfaction and pardon are incompatible. It is 
meaningless to say that God forgives sins up>on receipt 
of satisfaction. For where satisfaction has been made 
there is no need of forgiveness. If our sins still need 
forgiveness no satisfaction can have been made. 

For sin is not remitted or freely pardoned which is either 
punished or not remitted unpunished without satisfaction made.^ 

To a free forgiveness nothing is more opposite than such a 
satisfaction as they contend for, and the payment of an equivalent 
price. For where a creditor is satisfied, either by the debtor 
himself, or by another person on the debtor’s behalf, it cannot 
with truth be said of him that he freely forgives thp debt.* 

2. The whole substitutionary theory is incompatible 
with any true justice. Anselm's postulate that he who 
makes satisfaction must be identical with the offender, 
or of the same race,® introduces an alternative which 
justice cannot allow. Each individual must bear the 
punishment of his own sin. 

In no other way can satisfaction for sins be made to Divine 
justice, than by each sinner paying the penalty of his own sins.* 

To impose this penalty upon the innocent would be 
unjust. 

For what is that justice, and what too that mercy, which 
punishes the innocent, and absolves the guilty.* 

Punishment so inflicted would cease to be punishment, 
and would become mere torture. It is of no avail to 
argue that Christ could bear this punishment as Head 

' Ncque enini remittitur liberaliterve condonatur peccatum quod 
'Vel punitur, vel non sine satisfactione impunitum dimittitur {CHfisU 
Rel, Inst. i. p. 665, in Bibliotheca Fratrutn Polonorum). 

* JRac. Cat. v. 8. . * Cur Deus Homo ? ii. 8. 

* Nulla alia ratione di :inae justitiae satisfieri pro peccatis potest, 

quam si is, qui peccavit, poeuas det peccatorum suorum {Christ. Ret. 
Inst. i. 665). ® Rac. Cat. v. 8. 
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of the Church, Catholic m3^ticism is utterly foreign 
to Sodnus, and he rightly sees tha^ the forensic unto 
mysHca of the Protestant theologians |;ives no true union. 
And his own reduced Christology n^ade this argument 
even less applicable. If, as he urged, Christ only became 
Head of the Church by His resurrection, it is clearly 
impossible to argue that His death was representative 
in character, for when He died He had not yet been 
exalted to His representative position. For the same 
reason Sodnus denies that Christ’s active obedience 
can be imputed to us. As man He owed such obedience 
for Himself. It cannot avail for others, save by way 
of example. 

*3. In any case Christ’s suffering does not meet the 
demands of satisfaction. For every sinner deserves 
eternal death, and Christ did not suffer eternal death 
at all. And, further. His suffering of temporal death 
was only undergone once, in respect of His humanity. 
It would, therefore, at the most, only be a substitute 
for the death of one sinner, not for many. Nor does the 
introduction of the idea of Christ’s divinity give a higher 
value to the passion, since even if the divinity in Him 
could suffer at all, it could only suffer upon the finite 
scale of humanity, in finite moments of suffering. 


It would follow that Christ, if He has satisfied God for our 
sins, has submitted to eternal death ; since it appears that the 
penalty which men liad incurred by their offences was eternal 
death ; not to say that one death, though it were eternal in 
duration — much less one so short — could not of itself be equal 
to innumerable eternal deaths. For if you say that the death 
of Christ, because He was a God infinite in nature, was equal 
to the infinite deaths of the infinite race of men — besides that 
I have already refuted this opinion concerning the nature of 
Christ — it would follow that God's infinite nature itself suffered 
death. But as death cannot in any way belong to the infinity of 
the divine nature, so neither, literally speaking (as must neces- 
sarily be done here where we are treating of^i^eal compensation 
and payment), can the infinity of the>vfivlne nature any Wc«y 
belong to death. In the next place it would follow that there 
was no necessity that Christ should endure such sufferings, and 
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BO dreadful a death ; and that God — be it spoken without offence 
— was unjust, who, tvhen He might well have been contented 
with one drop (as they say) of the blood of Christ, would have 
Him so severely tomsinted.* 

4. A satisfaction so made, and accepted by God 
simply in its own rights, is a simple licence for anti- 
nomianism.® If salvation is so utterly apart from man, 
why should not man do what he pleases, sure that God's 
grace cannot fail. 

Socinus could hardly have pushed his case further. 
As a negative criticism it is complete and convincing, 
if once his premisses are granted. He is able to use tlie 
very methods of orthodoxy to show the inherent contra- 
dictions of its position and the unworthy view which it 
gives of the being of God. But this sho^ of logical 
superiority is only apparent. It is easy to be consistent 
by ignoring hard facts, and, as we have seen, Socinus 
is far inferior to his opponents in his grasp of the vital 
fact of sin. He does not deny it, as some of his successors 
have done, but it has clearly little meaning for him, and 
his theology does no justice to its supreme power over 
the unregeneratc heart of man. And, in consequence, 
he has no adequate appreciation of the doctrine of 
justification by faith, with all its glad power of conviction 
of release from sin. Whatever errors have been made 
by the Reformers in their statement of this doctrine, 
and in the view of Atonement which is corollary to it, 
they have at least grappled with things as they are, 
and have not contented themselves with a statement 
of things as they might have been. 

The inferiority of the position of Socinus appears 
when he himself advances to positive statement. A 
single sentence will serve to illustrate the character of 
his thought 

And so Christ Mediator of God and men, not because 

lie establishes peace between God and men, but because He 


> Kac. Cat, v. 8, 


• Ibid. 
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was sent by God to men that He might set forth to them the will 
of God Himself, and might establish an agreement with them in 
His name.* ( 

It is plain that what is here implied is no mere criticism 
or restatement of current doctrine. It is the abandon- 
ment of the whole idea of Atonement. Where there 
is no need to establish peace there is no enmity and no 
estrangement. Socinus, as we have said, has but a 
superficial view of sin. Serious as it is to disobey God, 
such disobedience has no radical effects upon human 
nature. Fallen man is free to rise again, if he will. 
He is free, just as God is free. And if he exercises his 
freedom in repentance and the effort to amend, God 
oif His part has freely chosen to forgive. There is no 
need for satisfaction or Atonement. 

The primary function of Christ, according to Socinus, 
was prophetic. As a prophet He taught men the 
promises of God and also gave them an example of a 
perfect life. 

Christ takes away sins because by heavenly and most ample 
promises He attracts and is strong to move all men to penitence, 
whereby sins are destroyed. ... He takes away sins because 
by the example of His most innocent life, He very readily draws 
all, who have not lost hope, to leave their sins and zealously 
to embrace righteousness and holiness.^ 

This is the Moral theory of Atonement in its very 
baldest form, and suffers from the constant defect of that 
theory, that it gives no adequate explanation either of 
the fact of the Cross or of its central power in Christian 

^ itaque non quod paceni inter Deum et homines Christus componat, 
sed quod a Deo ad homines missus fuerit, ut ipsius Dei voluntatem 
illis exponat, ejusque nomine cum illis loedus pangat, idcirco Dei 
et hominum mediator est Christus {Chfis 1 » Rel, Inst, i. 666). 

* ToUit peccata Christus, quia ad poenitentiam agendam, qua 
peccata deleiitur, coelestibus iisque amplissimis promissis onmes 
allicit et movere potens est . . . Tollit . . . peccata, quia vitae 
suae innocentissimae exemplo omnes, qui deplor'jijie spei non fuerint, 
ad justitiae et sanctitatis studium, pecca'^H^relictis, amplectendunt; 
facilllme adducit {Prael, Theol, p. 591, Hagen bach, op, cit, iii. 215; 
cf. Christ; Rel, Inst, i. 667). 
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experience. For S^inus the Cross is mainly important as 
the completion ofHhe exemplary life of Christ, without 
which it would h4ve been incapable of stirring man’s 
zeal. , 

How could Christ by His example have stirred and induced 
believers in Him constantly to preserve that singular probity 
and innocence, without which they cannot be saved, had He 
not Himself first tasted that bloody death which is its ready 
consequence.^ 

The thought here is wholly subjective, but Socinus 
has the beginnings of a more objective theory in his 
assertion that the Cross is also a ratification of God's 
promise of pardon, carrying with it the assurance of 
free forgiveness. 

And in this manner He confirmed the Divine promises that 
He might in a way bind God Himself to bestow them upon us 
and that His blood might cry unceasingly to the Father, that 
He may be willing to remember His promises, which Christ 
Himself announced to us in His name, and to confirm which 
He did not refuse to shed His own blood.* 

Socinus really combines two thoughts. In the first 
place, like the primitive Church, he sees the Cross the 
fulfilment of prophecy, necessary for our assurance. 
The second thought is far higher, and, indeed, is not 
remotely akin to the mystical conception of the eternal 
sacrifice, as found in the mediaeval Roman theologians. 
Socinus believes strongly in the High Priestly function 
of Christ, who offered Himself to the Father, a Lamb 
without spot. But he does not follow the orthodox 
tradition in associating this heavenly oblation with the 

^ Quomotio vero suo exemplo potuisset Christ us movere atque 
inducere sues fideles ad singularem illam probitatem et innocentiam 
perpetuo retinendam, sine qua servari nequeunt, nisi ipse prior cruentam 
mortem, quae illam facile comitatur, gustasset (Christ. Rel, Inst A. 667), 

* Et adeo hac ratione divina promissa confirmavit ut Deum ipsum 
quodammodo ad ea nobis praestanda devinxerit, et sanguis ejns assidue 
ad patrein clamet,«;jt Dromissorum suorum, quae ipse Christus nobis 
tiLius nomine annimcia^ltHPro quibus confirmandis suum ipsius san- 
guinem fundere non recusavit, .meminisse velit (De Jesu Christo Serv. 
i- 3). 
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Cross. For him the Resurrection is the central fact of 
all, the turning-point of the historj^of salvation. By 
the Resurrection Christ was exalted tp His Divine estate 
at the right hand of God, so becoming the High Priest 
who offered sacrifice for sin. And hence Socinus argues 
that Christ’s death upon the Cross was not sacrificial 
in character, since Christ died as man only, and the real 
importance of that death was that it opened the way 
to the Resurrection, wherein God manifested His love 
and power by exalting Christ to His own right hand, 
there to offer the sacrifice for sin. Here the Racovian 
Catechism speaks slightly more vaguely, saying of 
Christ’s priestly office that the Cross was only 

... a certain commencement of it : for the sacrifice was then 

offered when Christ entered into heaven.^ 

• 

Finally, Socinus emphasizes the present Divine power 
in which Christ bestows freedom from sin, in proportion 
as men fulfil the impulse to imitate Him, together with 
assurance of immortality by the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit. But it is with Christ’s compassion rather than 
with His sacrifice that these gifts are associated. 

The positive aspects of the theology of Socinus are 
of less importance historically than the negative criticism 
of which he was a master. His immediate following 
was comparatively small. Men for the most part 
realized that orthodoxy, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
did more justice to the spiritual experience of man than 
this apparently easy rationalism. But as a negative 
solvent the influence of Socinianism was enormous. The 
Protestant divines especially girded up their loins to 
meet the charges which he developed with such power 
against the Penal theory. And the Penal theory was 
not easy to defend. Its undoubted strength in some 
directions was counterbalanced by glaring defects in 
others. It was hard in its view of O^d and almost 
inhuman in its view of man. Ai 'i mysticism aloifS 


* Rac. Cat, v. 8. 
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could have saved its substitutionary theory from the 
charge that its bas^ was a twofold injustice. Calvinism, 
however, did not ^ve way, though the long-drawn ex- 
planations of such \mters as Turretin ^ show the difficulty 
with which it maintained its position. So long, indeed, as 
the two positions were directly opposed, there was no 
question as to the superiority of the Reformed theology. 
Men were too sure of the truth of the doctrines of election 
and of justification by faith lightly to surrender any 
part of the doctrinal system founded thereupon. • 

The change which has profoundly modified modem 
Calvinism came in a different way. We have already 
seen that an underlying factor of the Reformation 
theology was the development of the conception t)f 
abstract justice, demanding punislunent for sin in its 
own right. This is the very corner-stone of the Penal 
theory proper, and it is against this that Socinus is 
really protesting, though the issue hardly came into clear 
light at the time. But this view of justice, though 
widely current then, and by no means extinct now, was 
already undergoing modification. The idea of the State 
as resting not upon the arbitrary supremacy of an 
individual ruler, but upon the need for settled, orderly 
government, was slowly being developed, and with this 
development went that of the idea of constitutional 
justice, justice, that is, which rests not upon any intrinsic 
force of its own, but upon the demands of " law and 
order.” 

It was to a great political lawyer that it occurred to 
apply this conception of justice to the defence of the 
orthodox theology of the Atonement. Hugo Grotius* 
took up the cudgels against Socinus on behalf of 
Calvinism. His intention appears clearly enough both 

^ Sec especially the passages quoted on pp. 24*’fl. , which are intended 
to meet the arguments of Socinus. Ably as they are stated it cannot 
be felt that they .'y^*^entirely satisfactory. 

* 15^^3“I645' Deft fta^^Fidei Catholicae de Satisfactione Chrisli 
adversus Faustum Socinum senensem (1617). On the juristic ideas 
which underlie the work of Grotius see Franks, op, cit. ii. pp. 66 ff. 
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in the title of his treatise, A Defence o f the Catholic Faith 
as to the Satisfaction made by Christi and again in the 
statement with which he opens his case : 

The Catholic opinion, then, stands thvife : God, being moved 
by His own goodness to do us signal benefit, but met by the 
obstacle of sins which deserved punishment, determined that 
Christ, being willing of His own love towards men, should by 
bearing the severest tortures and a bloody and ignominious 
death pay the penalty for our sins, so that without injury to 
the display of the Divine justice wc might be liberated, upon the 
intervention of a true faith, from the penalty of eternal death.^ 

This is the language of the Penal theory, with but one 
slight change. If it stood alone we should certainly 
assume that Grotius intends to equate the sufferings 
of Christ, upon which he lays such emphasis, with the 
punishment, due to human sin. But the inserted clause, 
" without injury to the display of the Divine justice,” 
is symptomatic of a wide gulf of thought between 
Grotius and his Calvinistic friends. When Grotius 
proceeds to expand his theory, this conception of the 
display of God’s justice receives a stress which profoundly 
modifies his whole position. 

The end of the matter which is being discussed, as to the 
intention of God and of Christ, is tw'ofold : the display of the 
Divine justice ; and, so far as we are concerned, the remission 
of sins, that is, our release from punishment. For if you take 
the exaction of penalty impersonally, its end is the display of 
the Divine justice ; but if personally, that is, why Christ is 
punished, its end is that wc may gain release from punishment.* 

^ Catholica ergo senteiitia sic habet : Deus motus sua bonitate 
ut nobis insigniter benefaceret, sed obstantibus peccatis quae poenam 
merebaiitiir, constituit ut Christus volens ex sua erga homines charitate, 
cruciatus gravissimos et mortem cruentam atque ignominiosam 
ferendo poenam penderet pro peccatis nostris, ut salva Divinae justitiae 
demonstratione, nos, intercedentc vera fide, a poena mortis aeternac 
liberaremur (Def. Fid. Caih. c. i). 

* Finis rei de qua agitur secundum Dei et Christi iiiteiitionem 
. . . duplex est : justitiae iiiinirum Divinae demonstratio ; et 
peccatorum remissio quoad nos, hoc est ip:;;: nostra. 

si sumas poenae exactionem impersonalitfer, finis ejus est Divinae 
justitiae demonstratio : si vero person aliter, hoc est, cur Christus 
sit punitus; finis est, ut nos impunitatern consequeremur (ib. i). 
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The penal aspect <rf Atonement is thus given the second 
place. Its primaiy purpose is not the satisfaction, but 
the assertion, of tne justice of God. 

In reality Grotins is stating an altogether new theory 
of Atonement, the theory which has come to be known 
as the Governmental or Rectoral theory. Despite the 
original purpose to which it was put, its affinity with 
Calvinism is of the slightest. It depends upon a changed 
conception of God and of His justice, and in several 
points it agrees with the Socinianism against which it 
was devised. 

Grotius gives up completely both the conception of 
God as a judge administering absolute, inviolable justice, 
which had lain at the base of the Penal theory, and the 
conception of God as creditor, the offeijded party 
claiming compensation for injury wrought, upon which 
the Anselmic theory had rested. He regards punish- 
ment as the special function of the State. 

To punish is an act not competent to the offended party as 
such.^ 

For all punishment has as its purpose the common good . 
viz. the preservation of order and the giving of an example.* 

And thus God, in His administration of punishment, 
is not to be regarded as absolute Lord, or as an offended 
party, but rather as the Head of a State or of a family, 

. . . for to inflict punishment, or to release from punishment 
one whom you can punish, which Scripture calls justification, 
belongs only to the Ruler, as being such primarily and in himself ; 
as in the family to the father, in the state to the king, in the 
universe to God.* 

Thus God is not bound to secure either the full demands 

* Punire non est actus competens parti ofiensae qua tali (ib. 2). 

* Poena enim omnis propositum habet bonum commune ; ordinis 
nimirum conservationem et excniplum (ib, 2). 

Nam pocnas aut a pocnis aliquem liberarc quern punire 

possis, quod justificare vdcat Scriptura, non est nisi Pectoris qua 
talis primo et per se : ut, puta, in familia patris, in republica regis, in 
universo Dei {ib. 2). 
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of absolute, ideal justice, or the fuU compensation for 
injury wrought, but only the ends/ of His own good 
govenunent. The importance and urgency of dealing 
with sin is that it is an offence against public order, and 
it is to the restoration of public order that punishment 
must be adapted. And such administration of punish- 
ment is distinct in kind. 

The ruler’s right to punish is neither the right of absolute 
dominion nor the right of debt.^ 

Grotius follows Socinus in asserting God’s supreme 
freedom. As Ruler of the universe He may secure the 
ends of His government in whatever way He will. It 
i» true that there is a law imposing death as the punish- 
ment of sin, yet the incidence of this law is entirely 
subject to the free will of God. 

All positive laws may be relaxed, in the absolute sense. , . . 
For a law is nothing internal to God, nor is it God's very will, 
but a certain effect of that will. But that the effects of the 
Divine will are mutable is most certain.* 

It is entirely a matter of good government. If God 
sees reason for so doing the law may be relaxed, and in 
this case 

. . . He had a most weighty reason for relaxing the law, when 
mankind had fallen into sin ; for if all sinners had been handed 
over to eternal death two most beautiful things would in the 
nature of the case have perished, on the part of men religious 
devotion to God, and on the part of God the testifying of His 
special beneficence to men.* 


^ Jus puniendi in rectorc non est aut jus absoluti dominii a\it jus 
credit! {ib, 2). 

* Leges autein positivac omnes absolute sunt relaxabiles . . . 
Nam lex non est aliquid internum in Deo, aut ipsa Dei voluntas, sed 
voluntatis quidam effcctus. At voluntatis Divinac cffectus mutabiies 
esse certissimum est {ib, 3). 

* Causam cnim habuit gravissimam, lapso in pcccatum genere 
humano, legem relaxandi ; quia si omnes peccato^es morti aeternae 
mancipandi fuissent, periissent funditus c?: ..crum natura duaej;es 
pulcherrimae, ex parte hominum religio^n Deum, et ex parte Dei 
praecipuae in homines beneficentiae testatio [tb. 3). 
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God might, indeed, simply have remitted sin, but that 
would have causecl no fear in wrong-doers. Punishment 
was therefore necessary, for a deterrent purpose, and it 
rested with God to impose it. 

The problem of ^government thus created was solved 
by the vicarious punishment of Christ. Grotius adopts 
whole-heartedly the substitutionary aspect of the Penal 
theory. It sufficed, for administrative purposes, that 
Christ should suffer instead of the guilty, and it was 
open to God, as supreme Ruler, to impose this suffering 
upon Him, the one proviso being made that He who so 
suffers must be connected with the offender, and must 
be Himself of sufficient dignity. 

There is therefore no wrong in this, that God, who has supreme 
power as to all things not unjust in themselves, and who is liable 
to no law, willed to use the torments and death of Christ for the 
setting up of a weighty example against the immense faults of 
us all.^ 

This tempts the immediate question : Is not such a 
treatment of the innocent a thing " unjust in itself ” ? 
Grotius is very ready with examples to show that it is 
not. He quotes parallels and precedents freely from 
the Old Testament and from pagan history. The 
Tyrian sacrifices to Moloch, the Roman decimation of 
the legions, are pressed into service. He argues that 
though punishment necessarily follows crime, it need 
not of necessity light upon the offender himself, God 
can repeal the positive law, “ Every man shaU be put to 
death for his own sin,” * as easily as He made it. Of all 
which special pleading, making injustice on the part of 
man a precedent for injustice on the part of God, it can 
only be said that here the lawyer has got the better of 

^ Nihil ergo iniquitatis iu eo est quod Deus, cujus est summa potestas 
ad omnia per sc non injusta, nulla ipse Icgi obnoxius, cruciatibuset morte 
Christ! uti vt\biit- ^^d st atuendum exemplum grave adversus culpas 
iljmeusas nostrum onWhMn {ib. 4). 

* Dt. 24 16, a vtTse v^^'ich Sociiius had quoted against the sub- 
stitutionary theory. 
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the Christian. The one positive suggestion of value 
which Grotius adopts is that of the willingness of Christ 
to suffer, a fact in which writers of every age have seen 
the hope of a solution, though few, and certainly not 
Grotius himself, have been able tc/ give that solution 
any clear doctrinal expression. For Grotius the whole 
transaction remains forensic. 

But where another pays on the debtor’s behalf, and where 
something other is paid than tliat which is due, here a twofold 
act will is required for the release. For both he wlio pays 
must wish the debtor to be released — otherwise release does not 
take place, as we have shown above — and also the creditor or 
ruler must be willing to admit the payment of one thing for 
another. 1 

It is noteworthy, as Crell subsequently pointed out, 
that Grotitis has to re-introduce conceptions drawn from 
the civil law of debt in order to make his point. Upon 
his own theory the question of the justice to Christ 
Himself of God's action finds no answer. He is inter- 
ested, indeed, less in this question than in that of the 
justice of God's action in relation to the sinners whose 
penalty is thus remitted. 

It is by satisfaction that the demands of God's 
justice are met. So far Grotius agrees with the Catholic 
view. But since the justice at stake is administrative 
justice merely, a relaxation of the strict demands of 
absolute justice is possible, so long as the supreme object 
of good government is attained. Indeed, as we have 
seen in the passage quoted above, some relaxation is 
necessary, if God's government is not to defeat its own 
purpose. Grotius grants the point made by Socinus 
that the satisfaction made by Christ could not be the 
complete equivalent for sin. It was a relaxation in 
respect both of the person who paid the debt and of that 

* At ubi alius solvit pro debitore et ubi Uiud solvit lu: quam quod 
debebatur, hie ad liberationem duplex actus '-'isiiiittltis reqniritiir. 
Nam et qui solvit hoc velle debet ut j^J^bitor liberetur, alioqui«;oa 
contingit liberatio, ut supra ostendimus, et alter! us rei pro altera 
solutionem debet creditor aut rector velle admitterc {ib, 6), 
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which was paid. Jt sufficed, however, for the ends of 
God's government^ though not to meet the demands 
of abstract justice. 

This view sounds, at first hearing, like the Scotist 
Acceptilation theor^, with which, indeed, it has much 
in common. It has the appearance of making God's 
arbitrary pleasure the sole source of the sufficiency of 
the satisfaction offered by Christ. But this opinion, 
which was that of Socinus himself, Grotius decisively 
rejects, applying to it the tenn acceptilation And, 
indeed, his own position is essentially different, in that 
it does not really make God's action purely arbitrary. 
The satisfaction accepted is subject to the demands of 
government. God docs not accept less than is necessary 
to secure His rectoral purpose. 

It is as to this rectoral purpose of satisfaction that 
Grotius deviates most from orthodoxy. He draws very 
near indeed to the barest type of Moral theory. It 
was necessary to government that God should display 
both His severity and His mercy. Punishment fell 
upon Christ, therefore, simply to vindicate God's hatred 
of sin by an outstanding example, so that the exercise 
of His clemency towards individual sinners might be 
counterbalanced by a deterrent exhibition of His 
wrath. 

But because amongst all the properties of God love of man- 
kind came first, therefore though God was moved to punish 
the sins of all men with a fitting and lawful punishment, i.e, 
eternal death, and could justly do so. Me yet wished to spare 
those who believe in Christ ; moreover since they were to be 
spared by setting either some example or none against sins so 
numerous and so great, He most wisely chose that way wJiereby 
the greater number of His properties were shown together, viz. 
His clemency and His severity, or hatred of sin, and His care 
to preserve the law. ^ 

" ' 

• Quia vere' -’‘^<it onines Dei proprietates ai te tat amor humani 
genrris, ideo Deus cum juste^oosset et moveretur ad punieiida peccata 
omnium hominum digna et iegitinia. poena, hoc est morte aetema, his qiii 
in Christum credunt par cere voluit : parceiidum autem cum asset, aut 
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Thiis the purpose of Christ's suffer^g becomes rather 
prospective than retrospective, rather subjective than 
objective. Yet it would not be true to set Grotius 
beside Abelard, and to say that his view of Atonement 
is wholly manward. The Cross is 4or him an objective 
fact, an offering made to God by Christ, whereby God 
was once and for all enabled to deal with man by the 
way of mercy. But this is made possible because God, 
as supreme Ruler, knows that this display of His wrath 
will • for ever suffice to deter man from sin. It takes 
effect psychologically, through an appeal especially to 
the emotion of fear, just as Abelard saw in the Cross 
the appeal to the emotion of love. 

Grotius is rather hard put to it to show that vicarious 
punishment would actually have this deterrent effect. 
Here again his parallels from the Old Testament and 
from classical writers are more numerous than con- 
vincing. Some doctrine of a real union between Christ 
and the believer is necessary if the argument is to have 
any force. But Grotius is at least as lacking in mysti- 
cism as any of his contemporaries.^ 

To the specific Socinian objection that satisfaction 
and remission are mutually exclusive Grotius is enabled 
by his theory to give a reply. He does so by making a 
distinction between satisfaction and the payment of a 
debt [solutio],^ A full payment of a debt does, indc 
preclude pardon, which has no further place. When 
the debt is paid there is nothing to forgive. But a 
. satisfaction accepted as suflicient for purposes of 
government does not exclude God's clemency, which 
remits the full penalty that might justly be exacted. 
It is because God's government springs from His loving 

aliquod exemplum aut nullum ad versus tot et tanta pcccata statuendo, 
sapientissime earn viaxn elegit, qua plures siniul ipsius proprietates 
manifestarentur, nimirum ct clciiieiitia et soveritas, sive^eccati odium, 
legisque servaadae cura {ib. 5). 

^ See p. 246 and note. 

* Def, Fid, Cath. c. 6 : omnis satisiactio (iioc est soiutio reciisabilis) 
idco admittatur ut remission! sit locus. 
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purpose for man tjhat satisfaction is accepted by Him. 
There is therefore a true remission, resting upon love, 
of that penalty which strict justice might have enforced. 

This attempt by Grotius to find a new defence of. 
orthodoxy against Vhe Socinians was not allowed to 
pass unchallenged. John Crell, whose own doctrine is 
precisely that of Socinus and the Racovian Catechism, 
published a detailed answer to Grotius, point by point.^ 
And it must be admitted that he has the best of the 
debate. He finds it easy to show that Grotius’ has 
failed to justify the punishment of an innocent person. 
Evil so imposed would not be regarded as punishment 
at all, but simply as affliction. The examples given by 
Grotius fail, because those punished always have at 
least some share in the guilt. And, as Crell points out 
very clearly, Grotius has confused the principles of 
private and public law. He has asserted that God 
applies rectoral and not civil justice, and yet the prin- 
ciple that “ both he who pays and that which is paid 
may be other than that which is in the bond ” * is a 
principle of civil law only. That the ruler has any 
right to make such a transference of punishment from the 
guilty to the innocent, or that the transference so made 
would have any deterrent e£fect,Grotius has failed to show. 

It is pleasant to read the courteous letter in which 
Grotius acknowledged the receipt of Crell’s treatise, 
but the advantage clearly lay with the Socinian, and 
subsequent theology, outside the ranks of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy, shows a fusion of Grotian and Socinian ideas. 

This fusion may be seen clearly in the writings of the 
Arminian divines, Curcellaeus® and Limborch,*the former 

^ Responsio ad librum Hug, Grotii quern de aalisfactione Christi adv, 
Faustum Socinum senensem scripsitj 1623, 

* Non solum solvit alius sed etiam aliud quam quod est in obliga- 
tions [Resp, in c. 2, quoted by Ritschl). 

* 1586-1655!^ ' ' 5 ^ InsHtutio Rcligionis Chrisiianae, from which the 
foU6\viug quotations are taken, was published by Limborch in 1675* 
Ritschl connects Curcellaeus with' Crell through Episcopius. 

* 1633-1712. Theohgia Christiana, 1686. See esp. iii. 16-22. 
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of whom was a contemporary of Grptius and Crell, and 
shows the influence of both writers in a very marked 
degree. 

The conception of God in these writers is quite 
■Socinian in type. They lay gr^at stress upon His 
freedom. He is under no necessity to exact penal 
justice. He can, if He will, renounce even His own 
rights. Thus He Himself, and no rectoral necessity, 
determines what satisfaction will suflice, or whether, 
in *the exercise of His natural benevolence towards 
humanity. He will remit satisfaction altogether. 

It must be said then that the death of Christ was only equiva- 
lent to so many penalties because God of His grace chose to hold 
and accept it as such ; which is no small concession from the 
rigour of that plenary satisfaction which some urge.^ 

• 

This is, quite explicitly, the Scotist doctrine of 
Acceptatio. 

An immediate result of this view of God is the 
repetition by Curcellaeus and Limborch of the Socinian 
arguments as to the purpose of Christ’s death, which 
they regard as a proof of love, an example of character, 
and the necessary precursor of the Resurrection. In 
any case, they urge, it could not be the equivalent for 
the punishment due to sin, since Chiist only died one 
human death, and did not undergo eternal death at all. 

Christ did not suffer eternal death, which was the punishment 
due for sin. For He hung but a few hours upon the Cross, and 
rose on the third day from the dead, a time which bears no 
relation to eternity. Indeed even if He had endured eternal 
death, it does not seem that He could have made satisfaction 
for all the sins of the whole world. P'or it would only have been 
one death, which would not have been equivalent to all the deaths 
which all men deserved, cacli for his own siri.^ 


^ Dicendum itaque Christi mortem alio raodo non fuisse aequiva- 
lentem tot poenis, nisi quia Deus cx. gratia earn voluit pro tali habere 
et acceptarc ; quod est non parum reccdcre a plenariae 

satisfactioiiis quam nonnulii urgent (Inst. v. 19. 16). ^ 

* Christus non est passus mortem aef&rnam, quae erat poena peccato 
debita,. Nam paiicis tantum horis in criice pependit, et tertia die 
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■ Yet with such arguments as these are mingled others 
quite clearly derived from Grotius. The first part of the 
following passage states the Rectoral theory quite plainly : 

For though God might have remitted all our sins by a single 
nod, yet, that He migl^t show how greatly He hated sin, and 
might deter us from it the more effectively for the future, He 
would not do without the intervention of that sacrilice whereby 
Christ offered to Him His slain body.^ 

This adoption of the Rectoral theory is characteristic 
of the Arminian theology, but, as is suggested by, the 
latter part of the passage, a new element enters in. 
Curcellaeus, and still more fully Limborch, emphasize 
the idea of sacrifice, in contrast to that of satisfaction 
through the endurance of punishment. The former 
explains the meaning of sacrifice thus : 

He did not therefore, as men often think, make Satisfaction 
by suffering all the punishments which we had deserved for our 
sins. For, firstly, that does not pertain to the nature of a sacrifice, 
and has nothing in common with it. For sacrifices are not 
payments of debts, as is evident from those of the law. The 
beasts which were slain for sinners did not pay the penalties 
which they had deserved, nor was their blood a sufficient ransom 
for the souls of men. But they were simply offerings by which 
men sought to turn God to compassion, and to obtain from 
Him remission of sins.® 

resurrexit ex mortuis ; quod nullam cum aeternitatn proportionem 
habet. Imo etiamsi mortem aeternam pertulisset, non videtur satis- 
faccre potuisse pro omnibus totius mundi peccatis. Haec enim fuisset 
tantum una mors, quae omnibus mortibus, quas singuli pro suis 
peccatis meruerant, non aequivaluisset {Jfisl. v. 19. 16). 

^ Nam etiamsi Deus potuisset solo nutu peccata omnia nobis 
remittere ; tameii ut osteuderet quaritoperc peccaturn odisset, et nos 
efficacius ab eo in posterum deterreret, noliiit id facere nisi inlerveniente 
sacrificio illo quo Christus ipsi corpus suum mactatum obtulit (Inst, 
v. 19. 14). 

® Non ergo, ut vulgo putant, satisfecit patiendo omnes pocnas 
quas peccatis nostris merueranius. Nam primo, istud ad sacrificii 
rationem non pertiiiet, et cum ca nihil commune habet. Sacrificia 
enim non sunt solutiones debitorum, ut potest apparere ex illis legalibus. 
Pecudes quae mactabantur pro pcccatoribus, non luebant poenas 
quas erant nec sanguis ilJarum erat \vTpop suflSciens pro 

aniin;^ hominum. Sed erant tantum oblationes quibus studebant 
fleeter e Deum ad misericor^.am, et obtinere ab eo remissionem 
admissorum (/ns/, v. 19. 15). 
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The sacrifice of Christ is thus for the^e writers the source 
of the reconciliation between God and man, the sole 
ground of all justification. But such a view is quite 
foreign to the thought of Socinus, and constitutes a 
profound modification of the Rec^oral theory. It has, 
indeed, close affinities with the d^elopment of Roman 
Catholic thought upon the Atonement during this 
period, in which, as we have seen, the original Satisfac- 
tion theory, while never repudiated, came more and 
more to be expounded in terms of sacrifice. Yet 
Catholic orthodoxy could never have spoken so crudely 
of “ turning God to compassion," as though God’s love 
,were in some way not prior but due to the Atonement. 
Such language shows rather the influence of Socinianism, 
with its emphasis upon the freedom and mutability of 
the will ol God. 

The Socinian type of Arminianism which thus found 
currency in Holland remained, naturally enough, in 
the strongest opposition to Calvinism. In England, to 
which Arminian ideas quickly spread, opposition was 
also marked, but the breach between the two types of 
thought was not so great as on the Continent. The 
Rectoral theory is found with fewer Socinian elements, 
and in alliance with the developed Satisfaction theory. 
It was, indeed, not many years before Calvinism itself 
began to come under the spell of Grotius. 

The theology of the Anglican Arminians * presents 
no very novel or striking features. It was strongly 
dominated by the thought of Grotius, and the Rectoral 
theory appears with little variation. At a later date, 
when Arminianism became dominant in the Wesleyan 
movement, the Wesleyan theologians adopted the 
Rectoral theory entire. It does not appear, in any 
definite form, in the writings of John Wesley himself, 
who was content rather with the moderate ff^pis of the 
Satisfaction theory current in the Angiicanism o^the 

^ E.g. Tillotson (1630-94), Whitby {1638-1726), Samuel Clarke 
(1675-1728). . 
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day. But it is stated in unmistakable terms by the 
clearest thinker among his followers, Richard Watson.* 
A characteristic passage from his Theological Institutes 
is quoted by Scott Lidgett : 

With respect to Goct:jS right to be obeyed, nothing can be 
more obvious than that the perfect rectitude of His nature 
forbids Him to give up that right, or to relax it at all. No 
king can morally give up his right to be obeyed in the full degree 
which may be enjoined by the laws of his kingdom. No parent 
can give up the right to obedience, in things lawful, from his 
children, and be blameless. In either case, if this be done volun- 
tarily, it argues an indifference to that principle of rectitude on 
which such duties depend, and therefore a moral imperfection. 
This cannot be attributed to God, and therefore He never can 
yield up His right to be obeyed ; which is botli agreeable to" 
abstract rectitude, and is, moreover, for the benefit of the 
creature himself, as the contrary would be necessarily injurious 
to him. But may He not give up His right to punish, when 
disobedience has actually taken place ? Only, it is manifest, 
where He would not appear by this to give up His claim to 
obedience, which would be a winking at offence ; and where 
He has not absolutely bound Himself to punish. But neither 
of these can occur here. It is only by punitive acts that the 
Supreme Governor makes it certain that He stands upon His 
right to be obeyed, and that He will not relax it.* 

Nothing could be more '' Rectoral ” than this last 
sentence. Yet in this very passage it is noteworthy that 
Watson declares God’s action to be not only “ agreeable 
to abstract rectitude,” but also "for the benefit' of 
the creature himself." This constitutes quite a new 
emphasis, and enables Watson to assign to God not 
merely the character of an upholder of law and order, 
but also the holiness and righteousness of One who cares 
for His subjects. A new ideal of government seems to 
be making its influence felt, softening down some of the 
harsher outlines of the Grotian scheme. 

As has been said, it was not very long before 
the Recte^ a.! th eory began to affect Calvinism. The 
writ’ngs of the Englisl^ Arminian divines had a great 

1 1781-1833. * Theol, Imt. ii. 19. p. 13. 
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influence, not only in England, bu^ also in America, 
where they helped to bring about the rise of the 
“ Edwardean school.” This school took its inspira- 
tion from the work of Jonathan Edwards himself, as we 
have seen, one of the most rigid ol Calvinists, though 
even in his writings some traces pf Grotius' language 
appear. His immediate followers, and notably Samuel 
Hopkins,^ the editor of his posthumous works, modified 
his standpoint considerably, surrendering in particular 
the 'doctrine of limited Atonement, while his son, 
Jonathan Edwards Junr.,® accepted, and even elabo- 
rated, the Rectoral theory in its entirety. 

The Edwardean theologians are noteworthy for their 
Careful analysis of the idea of justice, a most necessary 
task, as the controversy between Grotius and Crell had 
shown. They distinguished three types : commutative 
justice, controlling property transactions; distributive 
justice, regulating the punishment of crime ; and general, 
public, or rectoral justice, determining the action of 
the ruler of the State. Grotius himself had been quite 
aware of these distinctions,® but was not consistent in 
applying them. The Edwardean writers arc more 
logical in this respect. Neither commutative nor dis- 
tributive justice, but only rectoral justice, is satisfied 
by the Cross. 

For a general outline of the Edwardean position we 
cannot do better than follow the example of Professor 
Stevens,* who quotes the summary given by Professor 
Park : 

" (i) Our Lord suffered pains which were substituted 
for the penalty of the law, and may be called punishment 
in the more general sense of that word, but were not, 

^ 1721-1803. For a summary of the general principles of “ Hop- 
kinsianism ** see Hagcnbach, op. cit. iii. 296. 

* 1745-1801. On the Edwardean school, cf. Professor E. A. 

Park's Introductory Essay in The Atonement, Disa Treatises 

by Edwards, Smalley, Maxcy, Emmons, Griffin, Burge, and Weeks^ 

* The three types are roughly his jus 4 frediH, jus absoluti dominii, and 

jus rectoriSp * The Christian Doctrine of Salvation, p. 202. 
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strictly and lite^q^y, the penalty which the law had 
threatened. (2) The sufferings of our Lord satisfied the 
general justice of God, but did not satisfy his distributive 
justice. (3) The humiliation, pains, and death, of our 
Redeemer were equivalent in meaning to the punishment 
threatened in the rhoral law, and thus they satisfied 
him who is determined to maintain the honor of this 
law, but they did not satisfy the demands of this law 
itself for our punishment. (4) The active obedience, 
viewed as the holiness, of Christ, was honorable to the 
law, but was not a work of supererogation, performed 
by our substitute, and then transferred and imputed to 
us, so as to satisfy the requisitions of the law for our 
own active obedience. (5) The law and the distributive 
justice of God, although honored by the life and death 
of Christ, will yet eternally demand the punishment of 
every one who has sinned. (6) The atonement rendered 
it consistent and desirable for God to save all who 
exercise evangelical faith, yet it did not render it obli- 
gatory on him, in distributive justice, to save them. 
(7) The atonement was designed for the welfare of all 
men ; to make the eternal salvation of all men possible ; 
to remove all the obstacles which the honor of the law 
and of distributive justice presented against the salvation 
of the non-elect as well as the elect. (8) The atonement 
does not constitute the reason why some men are 
regenerated and others not, but this reason is found 
only in the sovereign, electing, will of God. ' Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.' (9) The 
atonement is meful on men's account, and in order to 
furnish new motives to holiness, but it is necessary on 
God's account, and in order to enable him, as a consistent 
Ruler, to pardon any, even the smallest sin, and there- 
fore to bestow on sinners any, even the smallest, favor." ^ 
How far such a conception as this is removed from 
ordinary*‘'e?!ri!Wiism is abundantly clear. Its two most 
chd^iacteristic tenets, th? penal view of the sufferings of 
1 op, cit, pp. X. xi. 
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Christ, and the doctrine of limite^ Atonement, are 
both explicitly repudiated. And the very literal inter- 
pretation which Calvinism placed upon the conception 
of the Atonement as vicarious is robbed of much of its 
crudeness Ipy the assertion that Christ’s sufferings were 
only such as the wisdom of God sr/v to be necessary in 
order that the honour of the law might be maintained. 
That such a theory should have grown up within the 
pale of Calvinism is a remarkable historical fact, and, 
at first sight, it is still more remarkable that Calvinism, 
vastly superior as it is to the Rectoral theory in logical 
coherence, should so readily have yielded to its influence. 
Later Calvinistic writers, both in England and America, 
almost all tend to give Rectoral explanations of the 
justice of the Atonement.^ 

Calvinism was, indeed, played out, so far at least as its 
theory of Atonement was concerned. Its conception 
of God, with all its grandeur and with all its worth as a 
stern corrective to sin, was hard and narrow. In the 
God of a limited Atonement it was almost impossible 
to recognize a God of love. And the difficulty was 
fundamental. Attempts to frame a purely Godward 
theory of Atonement have always found a stumbling- 
block in the sufferings of Christ. If the Atonement is 
really wrought for God alone, if man only shares in its 
fruits indirectly or even by accident, as appears to be 
the case in all foims of the Anselmic scheme, then must 
it not be said that God takes pleasure in the sufferings 
of the innocent ? Which may not be. 

The great merit of the Rectoral theory is that its 
conception of God as a benevolent Ruler of the Universe, 
interested in the establishment and maintenance of 
good government, is far truer than that of Anselm or of 
the exponents of the Penal theory. In Grotius himself, 

' E,g. R. Ward) aw, Discourses on the Nature and of the 

Atonement of Christ (1844) ; J. Pye Smith, Four Discourses ofi^ihe 
Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus Christ, r^d the Atonement and Redemp- 
tion thence accruing (1847). 
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indeed, the stress is wrong, inasmuch as he thinks rather 
of good government in the abstract than of the good of 
the governed. But it is obvious how easily his thought 
could be expanded in a manward direction, and, in 
fact, a very distinct manward interest may be seen in 
the Edwardean th4>logians. One of the purposes of 
the Atonement was to furnish man with new incentives 
to holiness. A barren imputation of the righteousness 
of Christ is not enough. The heart of man must itself 
be changed. God is not a Ruler who cares nothing for 
the character of His subjects. His government is such 
that they have every opportunity of rising to be worthy 
of their King and of Him who suffered to do honour to 
the law in their stead. 

Some of the defects of this theory have been noted 
above in speaking of Grotius himself and of c his critics, 
and they are glaring enough. But with all its faults 
the Rectoral theory was prophetic of the dawn of a 
better age, an age when men were not to be content 
with any thought of God less than the highest thought 
of all, the thought that God is love,*' an age when men 
were to become distrustful of the application of political 
analogies to God's government of the world, and were to 
turn rather to that which He does within the heart of 
man himself, fasliioniiig it through the Fact of the 
Cross to be His own Temple. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT IN MODERN TIMES 

We have now completed the main part of our task, the 
characterization of the great historical theories of the 
•Atonement which have from time to time dominated 
the thought of the Church. Ransom theories, Bargain 
theories, Satisfaction theories. Penal theories, Rectoral 
theories, all have had their day, and all have added 
their contribution to the thought of subsequent ages. 
Only one of the old theories, the Moral theory, with its 
emphasis upon the manward aspect of Atonement, 
remained to receive a fuller and more adequate expres- 
sion in recent years. It, too, had a contribution to 
bring, a contribution which the Church has been slow 
to accept. The receiving of that contribution is the 
special mark of the present day. 

No attempt will be made in this chapter to give a 
complete account of modern thought upon the doctrine 
of the Atonement. Writers upon the subject have 
never been so numerous, or so diverse in their conclu- 
sions. We do not as yet stand far enough away from 
them to estimate them at their true worth. One or 
two great treatises stand out as landmarks. Certain 
tendencies can be observed in different quarters. But 
the complete exposition of those tendencies must be 
left to the historian of the future. ITie historian of 
to-day can only set the present, as he sees it, against 
the background of the past, hoping thereby to re^ its 
meaning the more clearly, but conscious that the broad 
• 307 
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outlines of the picture may well be obscured by the 
very wealth of detail.^ 

To one tendency of modern theology allusion has 
already been made,® the tendency in Roman, and in 
some Anglican, writers to retain the Satisfaction theory 
with a strong cmpha^s upon the conception of sacrifice 
as the means whereby the love of the Son, responding 
to the love of the Father, makes possible, through His 
union with man, the reconciliation of man to God. 
Thus the Satisfaction theory has developed in its recog- 
nition of the manward aspect of Atonement, taking up 
into itself what was best in the Moral theory, to its own 
great enrichment. 

In more definitely Protestant circles this same man-* 
ward tendency of thought has been very marked. The 
older and more rigid theories of the typical • scholastic 
theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
have found few exponents during the last hundred 
years. It would hardly be untrue to say that among 
reputable theologians the Penal theory is now extinct. 
In Germany, its original home, Philippi, who died in 
1882, is declared by F. A. B. Nitzsch® to have been 
its last supporter. Modern Lutheran writers have all 
tended to a more manward interpretation, whether 
upon the lines of the Rectoral theory, as modified by 
the Arminians, or upon those of the Moral theory, 
which received a new impetus through the work of 
Schleiennacher, Rothe, and Ritschl. 

In English theology the most prominent recent 
supporter of the Penal theory has been R. W. Dale, 
whose lectures on the Atonement * still exercise a very 
wide influence. But Dr. Dale’s treatise is not consistent 
with itself. Its earlier chapters, it is true, dwell upon 
the Penal aspect of Atonement as that of the New 

^ The present writer cannot claim to have made himself a master 
of thili vtTy-mvide field. In what follows he has been indebted to 
several sources, but especially to the very full section in G. B. Stevens, 
op. c«. pp. 174-261. * Sft’ pp. 180 If. • Dogmatik, p. 483. 

* The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875. 
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Testament writers. But the later chapters, as we shall 
see shortly, contain elements of a very different char- 
acter. Dr. Stevens, in his admirable review of recent 
writers upon the subject, quotes two Scotch theologians, 
G. Smeaton^ and T. J. Crawford.^ as the most recent 
exponents of the full Penal the^^ry upon this side of 
the Atlantic. Both writers, however, are concerned 
primarily with Biblical theology, and they make little 
attempt to defend or to develop the theory which they 
find in all the language of the New Testament. For 
them the Penal theory is " a pure matter of revelation," ^ 
beyond the scope of human explanation, save in a very 
limited degree. Smeaton objects strongly to the 
‘growing tendency to emphasize the love of God, spiritual 
life, and moral redemption, as " a new phenomenon in 
theology,*'^ and defends the old forensic method of 
discussion. He has all Luther's literalism, with none 
of Luther's spiritual and ethical fire. 

Jesus was visited with penal suffering, because He appeared 
before God only in the guise of our accumulated sin ; not therefore 
as a private individual, but as a representative, sinless in Himself, 
but sin-covered ; loved as a Son, but condemned as the Sin- 
bearer, in virtue of that federal union between Him and His 
people which lay at the foundation of the whole. Thus God 
condemned sin in the flesh, and in consequence of this there is 
no condemnation to us.^ 

Crawford is even more precise in his terms. He defines 
justice as being "God’s purpose to inllict penalty."® 
Punishment is the only way in which justice can find 
expression, and only by the infliction of punishment 
can satisfaction to justice be made. Upon such pre- 
misses, of course, only one theory is possible. The 
sufferings of Christ are definitely stated to have been 

^ The Doctrine of Atonement as Taught by Christ Himself (1868); 
The Doctrine of Atonement as Taught by the Apostles (1870) , 

* The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement (1871)." 

^ lb. Pref. p. V. Smeaton uses almost precisely the same phrffse. 

* The Doctrine of Atonement as Tau^t by the Apostles, p. 177. 

* Op. dt. p, 378. 
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penal in their character, the infliction upon an innocent 
Victim of the punishment pronounced upon sin by the 
law. Yet despite this very penal language Dr. Stevens 
is able to quote one or two passages in which the influ- 
ence of the Rectoral theory is very strongly marked. 
Christ’s sufferings, Cr\wford says, 

. . . were accepted by the Supreme Lawgiver and righteous 
Moral Governor of the universe as a ground on which He might 
show mercy to His sinful creatures consistently with the rectitude 
of His character and the authority of those laws which, as a just 
God, He is concerned to uphold.' 

Both in his point of view and in his somewhat incon- 
sistent way of applying it, Crawford closely resembles * 
an American contemporary, Charles Hodge,® who defines 
punishment as suffering inflicted for the satisfaction of 
justice. This again ought to lead to the strict Penal 
theory, but Hodge at least makes an attempt to avoid 
its greatest inconsistency. He admits that the demand 
of the penal law is not merely for punishment in general 
but for punishment of the offender. In commercial 
law it is unimportant who pays the debt. In penal law 
the sinner himself must pay. This would seem to 
exclude the possibility of vicarious satisfaction, but 
Hodge goes on to argue that it is within the right of the 
sovereign power to make an arrangement whereby an 
innocent person may suffer the punishment of the 
guilty. It is open to God, therefore, through a Divine 
covenant, to lay upon Christ the vicarious punishment 
for the sin of man. And so, by the aid of a hint taken 
from the Rectoral theory, the Penal theory is reaffirmed 
in all its rigour. But for the fundamental assumption 
upon which his argument depends, the assumption that 

' Op. cit. p. 176, cf. p. 185. Dr. Stevens seems to go too far when 
he siHfgeg tg th at this passage is tainted with the “ heresy of acceptilatio. 
The theory is exactly that of Grotius, and is distinguished from that 
of Sa tus by the feature that God's acceptance of satisfaction is by 
no means arbitrary, but is deterfnined by the needs of good government. 

* Ob. 1878. His theory is given in his SysUmaiic Theology. 
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such an " £irrangement ” lies within the right of the 
sovereign power, whether human or divine, Hodge offers 
neither analogy nor proof. 

In even more recent years America can show two 
considerable attempts to reaffirm the strict Penal theory. 
The late Dr. Shedd,^ in particular, followed very closely 
in the footsteps of Dr. Hodge. ^His definition of the 
scope and necessity of retributive justice is at least as 
rigorous as that of his predecessor. 

Retributive justice is necessary in its operation. The claim 
of the law upon the transgressor for punishment is absolute and 
indefeasible. The eternal Judge may or may not exercise mercy, 
but He must exercise justice. * 

• 

With regard to the punishment demanded by retribu- 
tive justice Shedd reproduces the Satisfaction theory 
in its most objectionable form. It must be “mathe- 
matically ” equivalent to the whole punishment due 
in the case of every sinner and of every sin.® And even 
in one sinner the guilt of sin is infinite. How then is it 
possible for the eternal Judge to exercise mercy at all ? 
Shedd’s answer, though different in form, is in essence 
much the same as that of Hodge. Justice, he says, lies 
in God’s " essence,” mercy in His “ disposition.” * 
Justice is an eternal, impersonal principle of God's very 
Being. Mercy, the Divine compassion, is His personal 
attitude towards the sinners. Thus God is capable, at 
one and the same time, of the oppo.site feelings of wrath 
and mercy. And both feelings find their satisfaction 
in vicarious punishment. It is God’s supreme right to 
substitute one Victim for another if He pleases. He 
Himself determines the justice of such an exchange, 
since He Himself is the sole source of law. Justice is 
satisfied, since the whole penalty is exacted. Mercy is 

^ Ob. 189.^. See his Dogmatic Theology and Theological E'^says, 

^ Dogmatic Theology, ii. 436. w 

* Ib. ii. 444. Cf. Anselm’s dreadful sentence : Patet quia seciyidatn 
quantitatem cxigit Deus satisfactionenir(Cu/ Deus Homo? i. 21). 

* Theological Essays, pp. 270 f. 
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satisfied, since thci^penalty is not exacted from the 
sinner. , 

Against such a theory all the old objections reappear 
in full force. Is law something superior to God, to 
which He must needs conform ? Or is mercy a mere 
accident in His character ? Can it be true that the 
personal element in His Being is inferior to the imper- 
sonal ? And, if the whole penalty of sin is already 
paid, how is it that there are some not saved, some who 
still bear, at least in part, the penalty of their sins ? 
Deus non jndicat bis in id ipsum. 

The last prominent representative of this American 
school has been A. H. Strong, whose Systematic Theology 
follows closely upon the lines laid down by Shedd. 
The distinction between the two opposing attributes of 
justice and mercy is retained and emphasized. God's 
complex nature is strangely capable of both these mighty 
emotions, hatred and love, at one and the same time. 
They meet and arc reconciled in the Cross. The lan- 
guage tends to become mystical at this point, but the 
emphasis throughout is upon the rigorous demand of 
justice, or holiness, for satisfaction, upon penal Unes. 
Justice is definitely said to be superior to love. The 
mystical side of Strong's thought seems, however, to 
have tended to dominate his theology. In a more 
recent treatise ^ he abandons the conception of substitu- 
tion for that of identification. Christ is not only 
identically God, but also identically man. And thus 
in all sin we actually crucify Christ, who is our very life. 
Christ suffers, not by substitution, but because He is 
one with us. The thought is true and profound, 
mysticism in its most triumphant form, but it is the 
Penal theory no longer. 

That the days of the Penal theory, in the more 
extreme form to which it was developed by the seven- 
teer.th'^^century scholastics, are over is a fact obvious 
to any student of doctrinal history. Whether the theory 

' Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism (1899). 
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is capable of moderating its claims, a»d so of surviving 
in a guise that does not repel the moral sense of mankind, 
is one of the questions which is being wrought out in 
the present, and the answer cannot be said to have 
yet been given. The assertion that retribution is the 
primary function of justice is ardently combated, and 
as ardently defended. And by the? result of the debate 
the Penal theory must stand or fall. 

Many attempts have been made in recent years to 
state* the theory in a form less liable to the objections 
hurled against it by its various critics from the time 
of Socinus onwards. The increasing influence of the 
dreaded Moral theory has lent courage to its supporters, 
dven while, all unknown to themselves, it has often 
infected their own defensive arguments. And hardly 
one of these writers is wholly free from suggestions 
drawn from the Rectoral theory, with its apparently 
easy way of mediating between the two extremes. 

As a typical modern statement of the Penal theory 
we may take Dr. Dale's Congregational Union Lecture, ^ 
to which reference has already been made. In this 
work the Penal theory appears on its defence against 
such contemporary exponents of the Moral theory as 
Jowett, whose work seemed to threaten not only 
orthodox theories of Atonement but even belief in the 
very fact itself. It is thus natural to find that the 
greater part of Dale's book consists in a vindication of 
the fact. Few pieces of modem theology are more 
impressive, or more valuable, than his analysis, in his 
first six chapters, of the evidence of the New Testament 
writers, showing that in each case the central point of 
the doctrine lies in remission of sins through the Death 
of Christ. " In this reference Dr. Dale had a work to 
do, and he has done it with effectiveness. ... He has 
shown quite convincingly that no conception of the 

^ The Atonement (1875). The references below are to the twenty- 
fifth edition (1909). Moberly has a ioll and valuable appreciation 
and criticism of Dale in his Atonement and Personality, pp. 382-396 
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work of Christ, dir of the hope of Christians, is really 
compatible with the New Testament, which would 
sweep aside the fact, or minimize the transcendent 
significance, of the death on Calvary, regarded as the 
unique atoning sacrifice for the sins of mankind. He 
has shown quite convincingly that this atoning sacrifice 
is regarded, from one end of the New Testament to the 
other, as being the climax of the Incarnation, the central 
fact in the history of the world, the transformation 
of human possibility." ^ Dale/s seventh chapter shows 
that this same objective fact, however interpreted, lies 
at the basis of all the history of theology. It has not 
been the invention of theologians, as rationalists such 
as Jowett were claiming. 

That the Death of Christ is the ground on which sin is remitted 
has been one of their chief difficulties. To explain it they have 
been driven to the most monstrous and incredible speculations. 
Had they been able to deny it, their work would have been 
infinitely simplified.^ 

If it had been possible to expel the Idea from the faith of 
Christendom, the task of theology would have been made wonder- 
fully easier. The history of the doctrine is a proof that the idea 
of an objective Atonement was not invented by theologians.® 

Up to this point, apart from continual attacks upon 
the Moral theory, which is, for Dale, equivalent to the 
denial of the objective fact of the Atonement, he has 
not expanded his own theory, though the general penal 
character of this is often apparent.* In his eighth 
chapter Dale turns to the theoretical aspect, and it at 
once becomes clear that his presuppositions are those 
of the strict Penal theory. iHe writes with two types 
of theory in view, both of which seem to him to make 
any true remission of sins impossible : 

(a) He cites at length a treatise by Dr. Young,® who 

^ViOberly, Atonement and Personality (6th ed.), p. 389. 

* Zhe Atonement^ p. 329. * Ib, p. 361. 

* See csp. pp. 304 ff., in whieh Rom. 6 and 6 are discussed. 

* The Life and Light of Men, 
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had argued that eternal law must inexorably and 
inevitably avenge all sin, and that God Himself cannot 
forgive it, but can only help us to struggle not to sin. 
Any breach of the eternal spiritual law at once brings 
its own punishment. There is no failure or mistake. 
The penalty must come down. This draws out from 
Dale a statement more importar/c than his reply to 
Young; 

I 40 not regard the Remission of sins as being absolutely 
identical with escape from the penalties. Sin is sometimes 
forgiven, although some of the penalties of sin are not recalled. 
But the Remission of sins must be understood to include the 
cancelling of at least the severest penalties with which unforgiven 
sin is justly visited ; and the theory of Dr. Young, therefore, 
which asserts that the penalties of sin. " to the veriest jot and 
tittle, "are uniformly and necessarily inflicted, involves the con- 
clusion that the Remission of sins is impossible.^ 

The thought contained in this passage explains Dale’s 
attitude towards 

(i) ITie Moral theory, as advocated by Bushnell, 
and indeed in all its forms. Upon this Dale has no 
mercy. By it, he says, the true idea of Remission, 
though not suppressed, is relegated to a position of 
insignificance.* Bushnell had identified it with " the 
restoration of fallen character." * Dale declares this 
to be a confusion of thought. 

It is one thing to receive the Divine pardon, it is another 
to recover the Divine image. The first is the initial grace 
granted to the penitent sinner, the second is the glory of the 
perfected saint.* 

Bushnell had even ventured to speak of Remission, in 
its strict sense, as " only a kind 01 formality,” ® and Dale 
is righteously indignant. 

* op. cil. p. 380. ® Ih. p. 396. 

’ In The Vicarious Sacrifice, p. S45. * Op, cil. p. 397. 

• The Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 36c Dale has really misquoted Busii- 
nell, who in this very passage deprci^ates as quite inadequate the 
view here attacked.* 
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Only ** a kind of^ formality ** ! It is no wonder that the 
awful reality of the propitiation for the sins of the world is 
denied, when the Remission of sins is declared to be nothing 
more than this. For a mere formality ” it would not have 
been worth while for Christ to die.^ 

He passes on to speak most impressively of the stern 
reality of the wrath of God, 

He is . . . incapable of looking upon sin without displeasure ; 
and sin unrepentcd of and iinforsaken provokes not mere dis- 
pleasure but wrath — wrath which will some day be revealed in 
all its terrible and fiery energy. From this wrath Christ came 
to save us. We are exposed to it no longer when we receive 
Remission of sins.* 

And the wrath of God is not only against the sin but also 
against the sinner. 

* 

But for the transcendent work of mercy consummated by 
Christ on Calvary, God would be not only hostile to sin, but 
hostile to those who take sides with sin. . . . For sin is a 
personal act ; it has no existence apart from the sinner.® 

WTiat then is “ the relation between the Death of 
Christ and this great act of the Divine mercy ’’ whereby 
the wrath of God is put away ? To this question Dale 
devotes his last two chapters. At the outset he dis- 
misses such conceptions as those of Ransom, Sacrifice, 
Vicarious Death, as being illustrations, descriptions, 
rather than a real basis for a theory. With regard to 
the last he points out that in the sphere of government 

. . . such a substitution could not be admitted. It would be 
contrary to the principle of justice and in the highest degree 
injurious to the State.* 

Yet Dale’s own theory does not seem to avoid the 
difficulty. It is entirely penal in character. He goes 
on to argue that the idea of retribution is essential to 
'■'•idi'^iStree, and not least to that of God. 

1 Op, cit, p. 399. * Jh, p. 403. 


® Jb, p. 406, 


* lb, p. 416, 
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In all cases, punishment receives its mciral significance from 
the fact that the infliction of it is the active assertion of the 
principle — either by a person or a law — that those who have 
violated a law deserve to suffer.^ 

It is the fact that the criminal deserves to suffer which 
constitutes the ultimate foundation of criminal law, and apart 
from this the infliction of suffering is a monstrous tyranny and 
injustice'* * 

And the punishment inflicted by God 

. . . is the suffering which has been deserved by past sin. To 
make it anything else than this, is to destroy its essential 
character.* 

All theories of punishment as primarily deterrent or 
reformatory in character Dale utterly rejects. Justice 
may have these characteristics, but they are second- 
ary. The ossential fact about punishment is that it is 
deserved. 

How then is he to avoid the morally revolting conse- 
quences of the Penal theory, which he himself has seen, 
since clearly man himself cannot both suffer the punish- 
ment of his sin and be saved ? He introduces what 
seems to be a form of the Rectoral theory. 

But if the punishment of sin is a Divine act — an act in 
which the identity between the Will of God and the eternal 
Law of Righteousness is asserted and expressed — it would appear 
that, if in any case the penalties of sin are remitted, some other 
Divine act of at least equal intensity, and in which the ill-desert 
of sin is expressed with at least equal energy, must take its 
place. ... If God does not assert the principle that sin 
deserves punishment by punishing it. He must assert that 
principle in some other way. Some Divine act is reciuired 
which shall have all the moral worth and significance of the act 
by which the penalties of sin would have been inflicted on the 
sinner.* 

It belonged to Him to assert, by His own act, that suffering 
is the just result of sin. He asserts it, not by inflicting suffering 
on the sinner, but by enduring suffering Himself.® 


^ Ib, p. 447. 

* Ib. pp. 450, 4.‘Si- 


* 76 . p. y5. 


» Ibid, 

® lb, p. 452. 
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And thus that r/hich Christ suffered was the actual 
penalty of sin 

. . . that the justice of the penalties of sin might be affirmed 
before the penalties were remitted.*’ 

And why was not this unjust ? Why does not the 
criticism of the Penal theory, which Dale quotes from 
Martineau, hold goSd against Dale’s own argument ? 
Because God does not inflict man’s punishment upon 
another than Himself. Because Christ, Himself Very 
God, was not only the Victim but also the Judge. 
He was Himself the Moral Ruler of the world, and His 
submission to that which He might have inflicted has 
" all the moral worth and significance of the act by whicji 
the penalties of sin would have been inflicted on the 
sinner.” 

Without further explanation, the conscience will grasp the 
assurance that since He has suficred, it must be possible for Him 
to grant Kemissioii of sins.* 

But how this can be so Dale fails to explain, and 
Moberly’s reply seems fair enough : 

May I, if my child is shamefully wicked, “ forgive ” him, 
provided that as an adequate expression of " hostility," I cut 
off my own finger first.® 

Dale himself feels that his case is imjierfect, and in 
his last chapter makes some suggestions from a very 
different standpoint, not easy to reconcile with the 
penal presuppositions of the rest of his book. He 
realizes that some account must be given of the relation 
of Christ to the human race, which enables Him to 
stand as its Representative in suffering. One of the 
most emphasized truths in the New Testament is the 
truth that Christians are ” in Christ.” In attempting 
to describe the relationship which this phrase denotes, 
Dalejapses, in a not veiy lucid manner, into mysticism. 

so far as his language becomes mystical the 
su^stitutionaiy element seems to vanish out of his 
^ Ibid, p. 454. "*■ ^ AtonemeiU atid Pefsonaltiy, p. 393. 
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theory, and his emphasis is placed ppon the essential 
unity of our life with that of Christ. 

He makes three points : in the first place 

The power and perfection of our moral and spiritual life are 
a perpetual revelation of the power and perfection of the life 
of Christ.^ 

Our great difficulty is to confess' the rightne-ss of the 
penalty inflicted for sin. 

He endured the penalties of sin, and so made an actual 
submission to the authority and righteousness of the principle 
which those penalties express. What we had no force to do, 
He has done ; and through our union with Him, His submission 
renders our submission possible. . . . The act in which He 
submitted to the righteousness of the law by which w^e were 
condemned, is the very life and vigour of the moral act in which 

we, in our turn, make the same submission. ^ 

» 

Secondly, Christ's relation to the Father becomes 
ours, but that this may be so it must contain an expres- 
sion of that relation into which we had entered through 
sin. Hence it was that He had to submit to that 
awful experience of desertion which wrung from Him 
the cry of desolation upon the Cross. He expressed the 
truth of our relation to God by His death.® And in 
His death was contained the possibility of the recovery 
of our original and ideal relationship with God, the loss 
of which had been the supreme pen^ty of transgression. 

In the third place Dale points to the language in 
which St. Paul speaks of Christ's death as a real event 
in the life of each individual Christian. That we die 
with Him unto sin is a truth verified in many a life. 

The Death of Christ is the objective ground on which the sins 
of men are remitted, because it involved the actual destruction 
of sin in all those who through faith recover their union with 
Him.-^ 

But this is mysticism outright, and the Penal theoryjs 
left far behind. ' 

1 op. cit, p. 478. * lb. p. 481. ^ lb. p. 483. * lb. pp. 489 £• 
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The eloquence end the spiritual insight of Dr. Dale's 
work, together with the impressive moral earnestness 
of his vindication of the fact of the Atonement as the 
sole remedy for the fact of sin, have made his book a 
classic. It has been dwelt upon at some length partly 
for that reason, and partly because it is an excellent 
example of the way in which modem statements of 
the Penal theory have departed from the strictness of 
the older orthodoxy. In using the language and ideas 
of the Post-Reformation in conjunction with .pre- 
suppositions drawn from widely different sources, it is 
typical of much that has been written on conserva- 
tive lines about the Atonement. Dale retains, quite 
definitely, the view that punishment, and so justice; 
rests upon retribution, and, rather less definitely, the 
conception of an equivalent payment.^ though 

he rejects any crude view of the imputation of sin to 
Christ, he retains much of the language of the theory 
of vicarious punishment. The modifications which he 
introduces are partly Governmental in character and 
partly mystical. But he ignores, or rather attacks, all 
ethical treatment of the subject, despite the ease with 
which the thought of his last chapter might have been 
developed in that direction. And, as Moberly points 
out, he makes no real use of Trinitarian doctrine. The 
relation of the work of the Holy Spirit to that of 
Christ receives no recognition in his argument. In his 
exposition of the Epistle to the Romans he stops short 
of the eighth chapter.* 

A considerable number of modern writers resemble 
Dale in their retention of the language and the general 
conceptions of the Penal theory in combination with 
other views of various kinds. It is inevitable that this 
language shoiild remain in vogue so long as punishment 
is regarded as essentially retributive in character, its 

The act by which Christ makes satisfaction must be ** of at least 
equ£fl intensity,” a phrase of very dubious meaning. 

* See Moberly, op, cit. p. 305. 
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deterrent and reformatory aspects * being treated as 
dependent and derivatory. Despite such philosophers 
as T. H. Green,^ and such theologians as R. C. 
Moberly,® and H. Rashdall,* and, in general, the sup- 
porters of the Moral theory, this view is still widely 
held and ably defended, by philosophers and theo- 
logians alike. One of the most* recent writers upon 
the subject. Dr. R. Mackintosh, can still declare that 
to deny the retributive theory of punishment is “ a 
poisonous moral heresy,” " the collapse of the idea 
of justice.” * 

Among such exponents of a modified Penal theory 
we may cite Dr. Orr, who, in the eighth of his Kerr 
Lectures,® vigorously attacks M'Leod Campbell for 
giving up the conception of a “ vicarious endurance 
of the pepaltics of transgression.” Yet Orr’s own 
language, though unmistakable in intention, is full of 
caveats and qualifications. Our Lord entered, he 
says, “so far as a sinless Being could, into the penal 
evils of our state.” The Scriptures “ appear to 
assert ” that the sacrifice of Christ is directly re- 
lated to the guilt of men. In the following passage 
Orr seems to show his sympathy with the tendency 
which has influenced the better forms of the Moral 
theory : 

If I might indicate in a word what I take to be the tendency of 
the modern treatment of the atonement, I would say that it 
consists in the endeavour to give a spiritual interpretation to 
the great fact which lies at the heart of our redemption — not 
necessarily to deny its judicial aspect, for that, I take it, will be 
found impossible — but to remove from it the hard, legal aspect 


* In his Prolegomena to Ethics y and Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation, Cf. also W. Temple, The Faith and Modern 
Thought y p. 140. 

• Atonement and Personality, see p. 364 below. 

■ Especially in his Bampton Lectures for 1915, which unfortu;:?»telv 
have not been published in time to be used in this book. 

* Christianity and Sin (1913), p. 214. 

• The Christian View of God and the world, esp. pp. 354 ff. 

Y 
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it is apt to assume when treated as a purely external fact, without 
regard to its inner spiritual content ; and, further, to bring it 
into harmony with the spiritual laws and analogies which obtain 
in other spheres.^ 

Such language is valuable in that it recognizes the 
inadequacy of the Penal theory in itself, as failing to 
give an interpretation of the fact of Atonement which 
meets the spiritual needs of man. Few will be disposed 
to deny that the judicial metaphor, so prominent in the 
New Testament, has its own peculiar value, and that 
we could not set it aside without loss. But it is no 
complete account of God to say that He is Judge. 

Even more definitely penal is the language used by 
Dr. Denney in his SUidies in Theology and The Death oj 
Christ. Like Dale his great object is to insist upon the 
complete objectivity of the Atonement, and he does 
this by adopting the word substitution ’* With all that 
it implies. 

His death is conceived as putting away sin, because in that 
death our condemnation came upon Him. That is the apostolic 
interpretation, the apostolic theory, of the atonement. That is 
the ultimate fact which gives significance to Christ*s death, and 
makes it a sin-annulling death. It is a death in which the divine 
condemnation of sin comes upon Christ, and is exhausted there, 
so that there is thenceforth no more condemnation for those that 
are in Him.* 

The " apostolic doctrine," Dr. Denney says, 

. . . declares that God forgives our sins because Christ died for 
them ; and it maintains unambiguously that in that death of 
Christ our condemnation came upon Him, that for us there might 
be no condemnation more. This is the truth which is covered 
and guarded by the word substitution.* 

1 Op. cit. p. 341 (cited by G. B, Stevens, op. cii. p. 192). With 
Dr. Orr*s standpoint that of another Kerr Lecturer, Dr. Forrest, may 
be compared {The Christ of History and of Experience^ Lect. vi.). 
Here again we have definite penal language : “ He suffered as their 
representative the penalty of God’s displeasure at human sin, and 
acknowledged it to be just." Christ actually experienced the Divine 
i^rath. But Forrest denies the conception of equivalence. Christ 
did not die the death due to the sinner. And the conception of Christ's 
voluntary identification of IJimself with sinners " is emphasized. 

® Studies in Theology ^ p. 106. * Ib. p. 126. 
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This, he tells us, is “ the barb on'the hook.” Moral 
and ethical considerations have no place until the 
external, objective propitiation for sins has been made. 
Justification and sanctification are wholly distinct. It 
is small wonder that he was charged with teaching a 
" forensic ” or “ legal ” or ” judicial ” doctrine of man’s 
relation to God, and yet in his la«ter lectures, delivered 
in answer to criticisms of his The Death of Christ he 
expresses astonishment at the charge.* These lectures 
maintain in general the position of the two earlier books, 
but the whole conception seems to have become broader 
and more vital. The Penal theory loses much of its 
rigour, while retaining that which has given it power 
*in appealing to men, in such passages as the following : 

What would be the value of a forgiveness which did not 
recognise in* its eternal truth and worth that universal law in 
which the relations of God and man are constituted ? Without 
the recognition of that law — that moral order or constitution in 
which we have our life in relation to God and each other — 
righteousness and sin, atonement and forgiveness, would all 
alike be words without meaning.® 

The conception of law here implied is still rather 
difficult to understand. As in Dale, the \aew seems 
to be suggested that there is a law in some way more 
absolute than God Himself — though doubtless both 
writers would have repudiated such an interpretation. 
But if that is not the meaning there is in such passages as 
these a distinct approximation to those expositions of the 
Moral theory which dwell indeed upon the law of God, 
but identify it with His love. Dr. Denney is hampered 
by his assertion that to speak of " personal relations ” 
does not make for intelligibility,^ and by his very 
definite repudiation of all mystical language. Yet he 
really admits all that is essential to a manward theory 

1 The Atonement and the Modern Mind, 1903. Issued in one vol. 
with The Death of Christ in 19 ii. 

* Ib, p. 271. 3 lb. p. 273. • 

* Ih. p. 272. It might fairly be relied that only the language of 
personal relationship is ultimately intelligible at all. 
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of Atonement, conteived through the personal relation- 
ship of love : 

Nothing else in the world demonstrates how real is God’s love 
to the sinful, and how real the sin of the world is to God. And 
the love which comes to us through such an expression, bearing 
sin in all its reality, yet loving us through and beyond it, is the 
only love which at once forgives and regenerates the soul.^ 

But this, again, is the Penal theory no more. The 
words might easily be a quotation from one of the more 
recent and more moderate statements upon the lines of 
the Moral theory.® 

In such writers as the above the transition from the 
penal to a mystical or ethical theory is but beginning, 
and is, indeed, more or less unconscious. Others more" 
consciously endeavour to mediate, usually upon lines 
ultimately leading back to Grotius. The mqst notable 
feature of this mediation appears in the characteristic 
modern insistence upon the conception of God as Father, 
the Head rather of a family than of a state. In the 
Fatherhood of God a clue to the problem of Atonement 
has more than once been sought. 

The use of this analogy — for analogy, of course, it 
is — appears in writers of all schools. It is prominent 
in Dale’s book, though only as an illustration. Denney, 
in one passage, admits that 

The relations of father and child are undoubtedly more 
adequate to the truth than those of judge and criminal ; they 
are more adequate, but so far as our experience of them goes, 
they are not equal to it.^ 

1 Ib. p. 297- 

2 The above account of Dr. Denney’s position was written before 

the publication of his posthumous lectures, The Christian Doctrine of 
Reconciliation (1917)- These lectures co not seem to demand a 
modification of the estimate given above. The penal, retributive 
standpoint remains, but there is an increased consciousness of the 
difficulties on the manward side. Denney still repudiates all mystical 
interpretations, and even seems to depreciate the work of the Holy 
Spirit, but his own emphasis on faith as the means whereby God’s 
recon^ciling love is appropriated contains the essential elements of a 
true manward theory. ^ 

2 op, cit, p. 272, Cf. also R. Mackintosh, op. cU, p. 306* 
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The doctrine of the Fatherhood 6f God became the 
most typical feature of the breach with Calvinism associ- 
ated with the names of Erskine of Linlathen and M'Leod 
Campbell, as well as of the Broad Church movement 
led by F. D. Maurice and F. W. Robertson. In these 
writers, and still more in their successor, R. C. Moberly, 
it beconaes the touchstone of doctrines of the Atone- 
ment, though applied in differing ways. 

A direct attempt to mediate by the aid of this 
analogy is made by Dr. Scott Lidgett.^ 

What is tlie relationship of God to mankind in virtue of which 
He demands and provides Atonement ? Our unhesitating 
^answer is. His Fatherhood ; and this for three reasons. First, 
because this is the relationship which Christ Himself, “ in the 
fulness of the times,” has revealed as that in which God stands 
to men. Secondly, because this relationship is intrinsically the 
highest, containing and controlling all others. And, thirdly, 
because the revelation of the Holy Trinity, and of the constitu- 
tion of the world in the Son of God, forces us to treat this relation- 
ship as the paramount one in the dealings of God with mankind. 

. . . The motive as love, the end as fellowship, the method as 
the educartion of the home, all these are set forth when we speak 
of the Fatherhood of God.® 

^ It will at once be seen that the Fatherhood to which 
reference is made is something wider and grander than 
human fatherhood. Yet the mingled severity and love 
of human fatherhood, which are not two but one, are 
the nearest parallel which we possess for God's attitude 
towards His erring children. Human fatherhood is no 
mere benevolence. The Socinian claim that a father 
re(|®ires no satisfaction before forgiving docs no justice 
to some of the deepest elements in his relationship to 
his child. 

The forgiveness of a child is his restoration to the fellowship 
of life and love. And the first condition of that restoration is 
that the sanctity of the parental and filial bond — of the law and 
of the spirit which are based upon that bond — should be so 

* The Spiritual Principle of the Ato%emefU (1897). Cf. clT, v. 

* Ib, pp. 226 f. 
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effectively honoured, ^as to enthrone them in the heart of the 
child, and for ever to prevent their being violated. The father, 
therefore, as the guardian of the family bond, of the law which 
is the condition of the life of the child, inflicts the punishment 
which vindicates them. He is wroth until the child comes to 
the true mind with regard to them. His anger has nothing of 
personal resentment about it. It is therefore all the intenser 
and more impressive. His demand has nothing of harsh 
exaction about it. It is ‘in the interest of the child himself and 
is felt to be so by the child. It cannot be waived. The sense 
that the demand for righteousness is the demand of love is the 
most powerful influence upon the child, bringing him to make 
satisfaction. Only through such satisfaction can right relations 
be restored. And behind the special satisfaction to righteous- 
ness offered by submission to authority and by homage to law 
in and through punishment stands the satisfaction, in the larger^ 
sense, of the fatlier in the well-being of his child, by his realisation 
of the filial spirit and of all which it includes. Atonement to 
fatherhood lies in restored, realised, and manifested sonship. 
That restored sonship is brought about and is proVed only by 
homage to the violated law, in submission to the punishment 
which expresses the mind of the father and asserts the supremacy 
of the law.^ 

Such is the basis upon which Scott Lidgett works out 
a very modified form of the Governmental theory. He 
retains the view that justice is essentially penal, and 
follows Dale in his strong expression of the hostility of 
God towards sin. Yet he is not content with the 
ordinary view of God's justice as retributive. 

Ordinary retributive justice is both an insufficient attribute 
for the explanation of the Atonement, which has to do with higher, 
broader, and deeper interests than those of justice, though, of 
course, those interests are not out of harmony with justice.* 

He goes much further in the direction pointed out by 
Dale in his last two chapters. He emphasizes the idea 
of fatherhood not only as including real love, which 
gives strength and motive force to the exertion of a very 
real authority, but also as involving, in the case of God, 
a real mystical relationship with the Son, and through 
Himt^with all mankind.® 

. • 

1 Ib, pp. 269 f. “ lb, p. 287. 


® See esp. ch. vii. 
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And thus the theory of Atonemeftt here given is far 
more manward in type than that of the writers hitherto 
considered. Scott Lidgett quotes from Denney the 
passage in which he says that " the divine condem- 
nation of sin comes upon Christ and is exhausted there 
so that there is thenceforth no more condemnation for 
those that are in Him/*^ This, .he says, is merely the 
negative side of the Atonement, and cannot be truly 
represented except in union with the positive side. 

Sin must be annulled if the condemnation and the consequences 
of sin are to be annulled. . . . The surrender of the life under, 
in, and through penal conditions, its acceptance by God, these 
arc the vital elements in the matter. The perfect union with 
and surrender to the Father, the fulfilment of all righteousness — 
all this in, under, and through the penal consequences of sin — 
it is this positive, active, and spiritual sacrifice which annuls 
sin. 2 

Thus the essence of Atonement is in its spiritual 
significance. It is positive and active, and 

. . . must carry us into a reign higher than the consequences of 
sin andi wrath, to make satisfaction to that spiritual order of 
love and righteousness which has been set at naught.® 

The substitution theory, therefore, though not untrue 
in itself is totally inadequate. Nor indeed is it the 
penal suffering which fell upon Christ, but the perfect 
obedience rendered by Him, which makes satisfaction. 

Death, the witness of wrath against sin, is here doing the 
worst against Him who stands for guilty men. But His response 
is the perfect filial response, which makes satisfaction and 
completes reconcihatioii.* 

And it is through our union with Him who rendered 
it that this filial obedience annuls sin in us. 

It is perhaps hardly possible for the Penal theory to 
make more concessions than this to those “ modern 
tendencies, ' as Denney calls them — though, indeed, 
they are as old as the New Testament itself — which have 

1 Studies in Theology, p. io 8 . 

» Op, cU, p. 272. * Ib. p, 271. * Ib, p. 277. 
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pressed for a reception of the truth that God’s action 
in Atonement must not be something utterly external, 
but something wrought out in the very heart of man 
himself. Godward theories of Atonement of all kinds, 
Anselmic, Scotist, Galvinistic, have played a great and 
a necessary part in the history of theological thought. 
It can now never be argued that the Atonement is a mere 
easy accident in the Being of God. It meant, it means, 
for Him a most bitter " making cost.” The satisfaction 
which He demands is indeed paid to the uttermost. 
But man is no mere passive recipient of the benefits 
of Christ’s passion. The Atonement is for him, too, 
no accidental change wrought wholly from without. , 
It is something vital and living. It involves a real 
response of the human heart to the offer of the love of 
God, a response which, however directly dependent upon 
the Holy Spirit, is yet the response of man himself and 
not of another. It is wholly of God, but it is of man 
too. We are left with an antinomy. Unless remission 
of sins is given the I'esponse is impossible. Until the 
response is given remission is meaningless. And both 
these propositions are true in the experience of man. 

The Penal theory has emphasized, and rightly, the 
prior need for remission of sins. Yet we have seen how 
there has been a tendency, within the ranks of orthodoxy, 
to ethicize or to spiritualize the old rigorous language 
in which this remission was expressed. Towards this 
tendency has converged another, finding expression 
very often in unorthodox quarters, and always rather 
under suspicion, even in recent years, when many of 
its exponents have been recognized theologians of the 
Church. The characteristic feature of this tendency 
has been its interest in man and its desire to express 
religion in terms of man. It is thus not surprising to 
find that " manward ” explanations of the doctrine of 
the Atonement have been associated historically with 
" Rationalism,” or that Abelard, the greatest early 
exponent of this point of 'view, was also a rationalist, 
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before his time. In more recenif times the same 
combination is found among the Deists.^ It has 
become customary to class such theories of Atonement 
together under the general heading of the " Moral 
theory,” and it is small wonder that they have been 
looked upon as suspect in orthodox quarters, seeing 
that they often seemed to ignore, or even to deny, 
that Godward aspect which had for so long been re- 
garded as central. The association with rationalism — 
an association by no means imaginary — naturally made 
the opposition more acute. And there still remains in 
many minds the feeling that any attempt to expound 
^ the Atonement on " moral ” lines must necessarily be 
heretical. But it is no more necessarily heretical than 
an attempt to expound the Atonement on purely 
Godward lines. Inadequate the language of the Moral 
theory has often been. But those who defend it are 
seeking after a truth, and a truth which must not be 
ignored, if our view of God, supremely loving, and there- 
fore suj^remely just and supremely merciful, is not to be 
partial and one-sided. 

It was in Germany, through the influence of Schleier- 
macher,® that this movement towards a more ethical 
treatment of the doctrine of the Atonement first became 
powerful. 

Schleiermacher equates redemption with liberation 
from sin. But he conceives this liberation in quite a 
new way. It is wrought in us not so much by the 
death of Christ, though that has for us a very real 
importance and meaning, as by the imparting to us 
Christ’s own consciousness of fellowship with God, 
"God-consciousness,”* as he calls it. By s)miipathy 

1 in Matthew Tiudal (o6. 1733). 

* 1768-1834. Schleiermticher’s views are discussed at length by 
Ritschl, op, cit. ch. ix. A good summary is given by Fisher, History 
of Christian Doctrine^ pp. 50a ff. His greatest work, from the theo- 
logical standpoint, is his Dtr christlichc Glaube (1822). ]fer the 
importance of this work for the tjpvelopment of modern tneology 
see Franks, op. cit. ii. pp. 225 ff. ® Gottesbewusstsein, 
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Christ entered into*' union with us, and it is in this that 
His atoning work lies. It brings about forgiveness of 
sin, for, though sin remains in the Christian, it is no 
longer at the centre of his life, but sometliing near the 
surface, nigh to vanishing away. And by thus entering 
into union witli us Christ became implicated in the 
suffering due to ourgsin. But this suffering, though 
necessary to the manifesting of the Kingdom of God, 
and to the revelation of the Divine blessedness which 
could endure even upon the Cross, was not in itself 'the 
ground of Atonement. It was ideal humanity suffering 
the death unto sin. And into the fellowship of that 
humanity all may enter through faith, dying to sin, ^ 
and thereby admitted to new life in the God-conscious- 
ness of Christ. 

t 

Since Christ, in order to take us up into the fellowship of His 
life, must enter into the fellowship of our life which is sinful, 
where sin is continually begetting suffering and evil, He suffered 
for the entire human race ; for to the whole race He chose to ally 
Himself. As Ifigh Priest, moreover. His sympathy with human 
guilt and ill-desert, or His sympathetic apprehension of it, which 
was the motive of His redemptive work, reached its highest 
pitch when it inspired Him to undergo death at the hands of 
sinners. Here was His victory over sin ; and, with it, over evil 
which sin brings in its train. Hence by the sufferings of Christ 
punishment may be said to be abolished, because in the communion 
of His blessed life, evil, which becomes a vanishing element, is 
no longer felt as a penalty. It is in His sufferings that we behold 
His holiness, and His blessedness also, which are seen to be 
invincible under the severest test. By entering into His suffer- 
ings, the conviction of His holiness and blessedness is brought 
home to us. The suffering of Christ is vicarious, in that His 
sympathetic apprehension of sin is complete, even as regards 
those who are not themselves di.stressed by the consciousness of 
sin ; and in the sense that, being Himself sinless. He is not under 
obligation to suffer. His sympathetic compassion for men as 
sinners is strong enough to take in all ; it exhibits itself fully in 
His freely giving Himself up to death ; and it serves ever to 
complete and perfect our imperfect consciousness of siii.^ 

^ Flliher quotes this with soi][Le other passages from Der christliche 
Glaube, ii. i, § 51 ff- 
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This is a wonderful and a rich cortception, containing 
within its scope not only the strong ethical feeling of 
Abelard but the more mystical intuitions of the early 
Greek fathers. And it is as wholly manward as the 
Satisfaction theoiy had been wholly Godward. Sin is 
not conceived as an offence against God, carrying with 
it guilt, and the impending wrath of God. It is rather 
a lower stage in the progress of human nature, from 
which it is raised by union with Christ. Only in such 
union does the sinner become conscious of sin and strive 
to put it away. And in that effort guilt has already 
vanished. The sufferings which in the order of nature 
sin would bring upon us cease to be penal in character. 
The inward calm of Christ’s own filial relation to God 
becomes ours. In Him we live. 

The effect of this half-ethical half-mystical treatment 
of the problem of Atonement was immediate and far- 
reaching. There was, of course, opposition from such 
orthodox writers as Steudel, but there were others who 
adopted Schleiermacher’s ideas in whole or in part. 
Attention was especially directed to the failure of 
Schleiermacher to assign any special function to the 
sufferings of Christ, His passive obedience, in distinction 
to His active obedience. C. I. Nitzsch,^ while directly 
following Schleiermacher’s general treatment of the 
subject, endeavours to give a more real meaning to 
guilt and its remedy, separating expiation and recon- 
ciliation as things apart, each having its own function 
in the work of redemption. This distinction has lain 
at the very foundation of all Godward theories of Atone- 
ment from Anselm downwards. As we have seen, it 
has been defended as a central position by modern 
exponents of the Penal theory, such as Dale and Denney. 

1 (1787-1868) System der christliche Lehre. G. B. Stevens sums up his 
general position thus : Christ unites Himself with us in suffering, and 
thus brings home to us both the evil of sin and the grace of God. In His 
sympathy He bears the penalty of the world’s sin. But His work is 
wrought upon and in men ; it is a wojk of enlightenment, of inspiration, 
and of moral re-creation.” This is just Schleiermacher’s own standpoint. 
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All have insisted that until guilt is put away no recon- 
ciliation is possible. The reassertion of this principle 
by Nitzsch was therefore definitely a reversion towards 
the older orthodoxy. 

The same mediating tendency is to be seen in the 
turn given to Schleiermacher's position by R. Rothe.^ 
Rothe felt that Schle^grmacher had given no adequate 
explanation of the changed status of the individual 
sinner. The holiness of God cannot possibly forgive 
the sinner until he is freed from his sin, and yet* he 
cannot be freed from his sin until he is actually forgiven. 
How was this dilemma solved ? Rothe suggested that 
the function of the Atonement was to furnish God, as 
it were in advance, with a guarantee that sin will in the 
end be overcome. This guarantee is offered to God by 
Christ, who has fitted Himself for the task by His life 
of perfect obedience. He achieved perfect harmony 
with God's will, perfect sympathy with man, even in 
his sin. And therefore He suffered vicariously, suffering 
because by His self-identification with man He entered 
into man’s own experience of evil and its consequences. 
It was the vicarious suffering of sympathy. And His 
sinless triumph over the suffering is the assurance of 
the destruction of sin, both to tho.se who trust Him 
and also to God. Upon His guarantee God may 
rightly give, and man may rightly receive, remission 
of sins.® 

The tendency shown in these writers to give some 
place at least to a Godward view of Atonement was 
destined to be cut short by the work of Albrecht Ritschl,® 
who may fairly be said to have dominated subsequent 
German thought, especially in what are known as 

^ (1799-1867). See his Dogmatikf ii. 36 ff, A useful summary in 
Fisher, op, cii, pp. 516 ff. 

* So also F. A. B. Nitzsch, Dogmatik, pp. 490 ff. 

* (1822-1889). The references below are from Justification and 
Reconciliation^ a translation of the third volume of RLtschl’s Die christ- 
liche Lehre von der Rechifertigung und Versohnung, Frequent reference 
has already been made to the firs^. volume, which contains a history of 
the doctrine, and which has been translated separately. 
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Liberal Protestant circles. Ritschl* states his general 
view of justification in the following manner : 

Justification, or the forgiveness of sins, as the religious expres- 
sion of that operation of God upon men which is fundamental in 
Christianity, is the acceptance of sinners into that fellowship 
with God in which their salvation is to be realised and carried 
out into eternal life. 

Justification is conceivable as the removal of guilt and the 
consciousness of guilt, in so far as in the latter that contradiction 
to God which is realised in sin and expressed in guilt, works on 
as mistrust, and brings about moral separation from God. 

In so far as justification is viewed as effective, it must be 
conceived as reconciliation, of such a nature that while memory, 
indeed, preserves the pain felt at the sin which has been com- 
mitted. yet at the same time the place of mistrust towards God 
‘ is taken by the positive assent of the will towards God and His 
saving purpose. ^ 

This thpsis is the text of Ritschrs great treatise, great 
despite its many difficulties of style and thought. It is 
clear at the very outset that the position taken up is 
entirely ethical in type, and that the resulting theory 
of Atonement will be wholly manward. And, indeed, 
the reduced Christology * which Ritschl adopts renders 
any other theory impossible to him. 

Ritschl at once breaks with the whole conception 
of the penal wrath of God. The anger of God has no 
meaning in the present. God already loves the sinner 
who is to be saved, whatever might be His attitude 
towards final persistence in sin. 

The authority of Holy Scripture gives us no right to 
relate the wrath of God to sinners as such, for ex hypothesi wc 
conceive sinners to be known and chosen by God, as partakers 
in His Kingdom, and objects of His redemption from sin. If we 
assume that God foresees their final inclusion in His Kingdom, 
as theologians wc have no alternative but to trace their redemp- 
tion back to His love in an unbroken line. ® 

* P. 85. It is interesting to note, in view of what has been said 
above (see pp. 32411.), the remark that “ Justification, or the reception 
of sinners into the relation of children of God, must be referred to 
God under the attribute of Father.” But this hint of modified Govern- 
mentalism is not developed in Ritscbl's thought. 

* Chap. vi. • P. 323. 
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If we must assume *that they are sinners, then God loves even 
sinners in view of their ideal destiny, to realise which He chooses 
them. Why sin should make this relationship unthinkable 
it is impossible to see. For even though sin is active opposition 
to God's final end, yet persistence in such a course would make the 
love of God to sinners impossible only if in all cases sin were 
definitive and conscious opposition to His final end.^ 

Nor does Ritschl .^dmit the value of the judicial 
metaphor. 

The forensic interpretation of Christ's priestly work confiicts 
in every respect with the religious interest of the Christian.^ 

God’s righteousness is not the righteousness of the 
judge, and is in no way opposed to His grace. 

The righteousness of inexorable retribution, which would 
be expressed in the sentence Fiat jusHtia, per eat mundus, is 
not in itself a religious conception, nor is it the meaning of the 
righteousness which in the sources of the Old and New Testa- 
ments is ascribed to God. God's righteousness is His self- 
consistent and undeviating action in behalf of the salvation of 
the members of His community ; in essence it is identical with 
His grace.® 

A penal satisfaction to God is therefore wholly un- 
necessary, nor can it be possible that One who knew no 
guilt should regard His sufferings as in any sense penal. 

For Christ had no sense of guilt in His sufferings, consequently 
He cannot have regarded them as punishment, nor even as 
punishment accepted in the place of the guilty, or in order to 
deter men from sin.* 

Ritschl’s whole conception of penal suffering is, 
indeed, wholly unlike that of his opponents. He does 
not regard guilt as necessarily involving penal evils 
of an extern^ kind. The guilt is itself the punishment, 
or at least constitutes the penal character of those evils 
which the guilty conscience accepts as penal. 

The sense of having forfeited one's right of Divine sonship, 
which forces one to regard an experience of external evils as a 


^ P. 320 . 


® P.473.- 


3 Ibid, 


* P. 479- 
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Divine penalty, is the feeling of guilt that separates from God. 
. . . Divine punishment must be constituted precisely by the 
consciousness of guilt, as being an index of the forfeiture of access 
to God or of Divine sonship.^ 

Sin and guilt are therefore identical with the interrup- 
tion of fellowship with God, and it is to the restoring of 
that fellowship that Atonement is directed. Ritschl 
seems to have little of the evangelical sense of the 
urgency of sin. 

In so far as men. regarded as sinners both in their individual 
capacity and as a whole, are objects of the redemption and 
reconciliation made possible by the love of God. sin is estimated 
by God. not as the final purpose of opposition to the known will 
of God, but as ignorance. ^ 

How then did Christ bring about the Atonement ? 
In the first place He Himself preserved unbroken the 
experience** of the fellowship of God. 

For since Christ was the first to possess complete and ex- 
haustive knowledge of God, He is therefore also the first who 
was qualified in the true and final manner to exercise that fellow- 
ship with God which was the aim of every religion, and to experi- 
ence in Himself in its fulness the reciprocal and saving influence 
of God.» 

The whole object of His life was to bring men into 
this same fellowship with God. 

Christ lives with the intention of transmitting to His disciples 
His own fellowship with God.* 

And this is accomplished, not by any expiation or 
satisfaction offered to God, but by introducing men into 
the membership of the Church, the Kingdom of God, 
which is the community of those who share Christ’s 
own consciousness of sonship. 

When Christ reconciles sinners with God, He establishes 
peace for them God wards, and does it in such a way that they 
enter His community. This is a very different thing from the 
literal exposition of that formula, namely, that Christ reconciled 

I P. 365. » P. 384. ' ® P. 475. ‘ P. 476. 
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God with the sins of pre-Christian humanity, brought Hiin, into 
a state of peace with their sins. For God did not enter.hito 
the relation of peace with pre-Christian humanity, but humanity, 
in the form of the community of Christ, attained to peace with 
God. Therefore Christ's expiation of the sins of humanity ... 
can have no reference to God.^ 

The individual can experience the peculiar effect which 
proceeds from Christ only in connexion with the community 
founded by Him, and on the presupposition of its existence. 
. . . For religion is always social. Christ did not aim at any 
action upon men which would merely be a moral instruction 
of individuals.^ * 

It is clear that we have here the Moral theory in 
one of its purest forms. The mysticism of Schleier- 
macher has been repudiated utterly,® though many 
traces of its influence remain. The whole conception 
of fellowship, the very corner-stone of the theory, is 
interpreted upon ethical, or social, lines. Ritschl regards 
Christ as the great Teacher, the Founder of a society 
wherein men may find the fellowship for which they have 
always sought. But the Divine Healer of guilty souls 
seems to have passed out of his view. He has little to 
say of Christ’s death. That was encountered " as a 
consequence of faithfulness to His vocation." * 

Therefore, these sufierings, which, by His enduring of them 
even to the death. He made morally His own, are manifestations 
of His loyalty to His vocation, and for Christ Himself come into 
account solely from this point of view.* 

Thus the death of Christ is regarded as having exactly 
the same purpose as His life. It was one great mani- 
festation of perfect holiness, perfect obedience, perfect 
fellowship with God. And by that manifestation sin' 
was condemned. It could not stand in the presence of 
the light. 

‘ P. 569. “ P- 578. 

* Ritschl’s abhorrence of mysticism of the mediaeval type led him 
to reject all mysticism. He failed completely to see that the practical 
and doctrinal excesses of mystics did not render wholly untrue the 
fact of>>experience for which they stood. 

* P. 479. » P. 448. The italics are RitsebPs own. 
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: still we are left with the gl-eat diflficulty, the 

diglciilty that must alwa5rs face all purely ethical 
tiieories of Atonement — How is man enabled to receive 
this manifestation of Divine fellowship ? The Example 
is there indeed, but how shall eyes blinded with sin 
perceive it, how shall those who are chained by sin — 
- and the metaphor is no mere metaphor — rise up and 
follow ? That Liberal Protestaiftism of to-day which 
takes its inspiration from Ritschl has yet to give us an 
answer. 

We can do no more than mention the very similar 
movement of thought which has shown itself in recent 
French theology, largely under the influence of Vinet,^ 
' who is called by Stevens " the French Schleiermacher.” 
It must suffice here to quote a single passage from 
Sabatier,* which may be set beside those from Ritschl 
already given. Sabatier’s general thesis is that penitence 
is the only satisfaction which God requires. The whole 
object of Christ’s life, culminating in His death, is to 
evoke this penitence. His death 

... is the most powerful appeal to repentance which humanity 
has ever heard, and also the most efficacious, the most fruitful 
in marvellous results. The cross is the expiation of sins only 
because it is the cause of the repentance to which remission is 
promised. The more I have reflected upon it, the more have I 
arrived at this firm conviction, that there is in the moral world, 
and before the God of the Gospel, no other expiation but 
repentance, that is to say, this inner drama of the conscience in 
which man dies to sin and rises again to the life of righteousness. 
There is nothing greater nor better, for repentance is the destruc- 
tion of the sin and the salvation of the sinner ; it is the accom- 
plishment in us of the work of God.* 

This more extreme type of Moral theory has exercised 
a very considerable influence in English theology, on 
^pth sides of the Atlantic. America has perhaps, upon 

’S'; ■ ^ (1797-1847). For a sketch of this movement, as illustrated in 
the writings of Bouvier (1826-1893) and Sabatier (1839-1901), see 
Stevens, op. cit. pp. 227-230* 

* La Doctrine de I* Expiation et son ivoluHon historigue. See pp«i05 £f. 

• 76 . Cited by Stevens, p. 229. ' 


Z 
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the whole, been le&s conservative than England in this 
respect, though the first and greatest American writer 
of this school, Horace BushneU,^ is, in form at least, 
far less removed from the spirit of orthodoxy than 
are the followers of Schleiermacher. Throughout his 
writings he uses the language of the Penal and RectoraJ 
theories in a remarkable degree. The third section of 
his great book, The Vicarious Sacrifice, has for headings 
such phrases as " Legal Enforcements not Diminished,” 

“ God’s Rectoral Honour effectively Maintained.” 
And the very title of the book itself suggests the ordinary 
Calvinistic point of view. And yet Bushnell is in fact 
one of the most radical and most powerful critics of 
conventional Protestant theology. He completely ' 
rejects both the Penal and the Rectoral theory, and, 
wliile adopting much of their terminology, expounds it 
upon ethical lines. 

His main principles are two in number : 

I. Love, or sympathy, is vicarious in character, 
whether in man or in God. The sacrifice of Christ is the 
supreme instance of this, vicarious because it is love. 
It does not differ in kind but in degree from human 
suffering endured for love’s sake. 

He suffered simply what was incidental to His love, and the 
works to which love prompted, just as any missionary suffers 
what belongs to the work of love he is in. It was a vicarious 
suffering in no way peculiar to Him, save in degree.^ 

Satisfaction and Penal theories alike fail, Bushnell 
says, because they fail to express the true principle of sub- 
stitution, not regarding the Cross as simply due to love. 

Here then we have the true law of interpretation, when the 
vicarious relation of Christ to our sins comes into view. It 
does not mean that He takes them literally upon Him, as some 
of the old theologians and a very few moderns appear to believe ; 
it does not mean that He took their ill desert upon Him by some 

1 God in Christ (1849), The Vicarious Sacrifice (1866), Forgiveness 
and Lew (1874). 

^ The Vicario%ts Sacrifice (ist London), p. 68. 
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mysterious act of imputation, or had their punishment trans- 
ferred to His Person. A sickness might possibly be transferred 
but a sin cannot by any rational possibility. It docs not mean 
that He literally came into the hell of our retributive evils under 
sin, and satisfied, by His own suffering, the violated justice of 
God ; for that kind of penal suffering would satisfy nothing but 
the very worst injustice. No, but the bearing of our sins does 
mean, that Christ bore them on His feeling, became inserted into 
their bad lot by His sympathy as friend, yielded up Himself 
and His life, even, to an effort of restoring mercy ; in a word, 
that He bore our sins in just the same sense that He bore our 
sieknesses. Understand that love itself is an essentially vicarious 
principle, and the solution is no longer difficult.^ 

The true and simple account of His suffering is, that He had 
such a heart as would not suffer Him to be turned away from us, 
and that He suffered for us even as love must willingly suffer for its 
enemy. The beauty and power of His sacrifice is, that He suffers 
morally and because of His simple excellence, and not to fill a 
contrived place in a scheme of legal justification. He scarcely 
minds how much He suffers, or how, if only He can do love's work.** 

2. But Bushnell does not break completely with the 
past and utterly disregard the demands of justice as 
resting upon supreme law. He retains, in fact, the 
essential feature of the Satisfaction theories, but prevents 
the conflict between God’s justice and His mercy by 
separating Eternal Law from the Being of God. Eternal 
Law is prior and supreme, independent even of God, 
who first obeyed it, and before His government, which 
asserts and maintains it. 

It is very obvious to any thoughtful person, that, in order of 
reason, whatever may be true as respects order in time, there was 
law before God’s will, and before His instituting act ; viz. that 
necessary, everlasting, ideal, law of Right, which simply to 
think is to be for ever obliged by it. . . . And this allegiance to 
an idea, viz. zigAf, was Ilis righteousness — the sum of all His 
perfections, and the root and spring, in that manner, of all He 
governs for, or by instituted government maintains.* 

But the rule of Eternal Law was broken by man's sin. 
Man, once fallen, could not himself recover the integrity 
of his allegiance. The Law itself was “trampled in 
dishonour." 

1 ll>, p. II. 


• /b. p. 69. 


* /ft. p. 1S7 i. 
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is there an3rthing that God will certainly undertake ? His 
inhnite righteousness contains the answer ; for by that He is 
everlastingly fastened, \n profoundest homage, to the law, and 
about as certainly to the well-being of all moral natures related, 
with Himself, to the law. He will therefore regard Himself 
as elected, by His own transcendent powers of will and working, 
to assume the charge of a Ruler, and will institute government ; 
contriving by what assertions of authority, supported by what 
measures, He may reinforce the impersonal law and repair its 
broken sway. . . . Nor is it a matter very widely different, that 
He will undertake the redemption or restoration of the fallen race, 
or races ; for He can hardly do for the law broken down all that 
He would, without recovering the disobedient to their full homage 
and allegiance. Besides, they are fellow-natures with Himself, 
and the righteous love He bears them will unite Him to their 
fallen state, in acts of tenderest sacrifice. And so the instituted 
government and the redeeming sacrifice will begin together, at 
the same date and point.^ 

By the application of these two principles .Bushnell 
imposes a completely new meaning upon the old juridical 
metaphors. It is no longer a matter of the first import- 
ance that the penalties of the law should be paid in full, 
or satisfaction made to its injured honour. As a matter 
of fact, Bushnell declares, Christ paid very high honour 
to the law, but this was not His main task. It was no 
satisfaction that was needed, but a transformation of the 
hearts of men, bringing them back under the sway of that 
Eternal Law, the allegiance of which they had flouted. 

By the previous exposition, Christ is shown to be a Saviour, 
not as being a ground of justification, but as being the Moral 
Power of God upon us, so a power of salvation. His work 
terminates, not in the release of penalties by due compensation, 
but in the transformation of character, and the rescue, in that 
manner, pi guilty men from the retributive causations provoked 
by their sin. He does not prepare the remission of sins by a 
mere letting go, but He executes the remission, by taking away 
the sins, and dispensing the justification of life. This one word 
Life is the condensed import of all that He is, or undertakes to be.* 

1 76 . pp. 195 f. 

• Op, cit p. 383- Cf. pp. 359 the passage misquoted and attacked 
by Dale. What Bushnell actually says is that a remission which is 
'* only kind of formality . . . carries practically no discharge at 
all,*’ and that therefore some fulles- and deeper conception is needed. 
See p. 315# and note. 
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And, most clearly of all : 

The general conclusion is, that all the Scripture symbols 
coincide, as nearly as may be, in the one ruling conception, that 
Christ is here in the world to be a power on character — to cleanse, 
to wash, to purify, to regenerate, new-create, make free, invest 
in the righteousness of God, the guilty souls of mankind. 
Beyond that nothing plainly is wanted, and therefore there is 
nothing to be found. ^ 

It would not be true to say that Bushnell wholly 
ignores the Godward, juridical, aspects of Atonement, 
but he quite explicitly assigns to them a secondary 
position. The great primary truth is the change wrought 
in the heart of man, by what he terms the " moral 
power '' of God. 


When He commands — " Let there be light '' — and the new 
sprung day flashes athwart all orbs and skies, it is indeed a 
mighty and sublime power that He wields, but His great character 
in good, what He is, and loves to do, and is willing to suffer, as 
discovered in the incarnate mission of Jesus — how much vaster, 
and nobler, and more sovereign, is the power, new-creating all 
the fallen sentiments, affinities and choices of souls ! It did not 
burst fiat-like on the world, six thousand years ago, and stop, 
but it flows out continuously, as a river of great sentiment, 
bathing men’s feelings as a power of life, raising their conceptions 
of good and of God, and dissolving their bad will into conscious 
affinity with His. Doing this from age to age, it will finally 
transform, we can easily believe, the general apostasy and 
corruption of mankind.* 


Forgiveness is thus executed by an inward change — 
though, indeed, it is not possible to feel that Bushnell 
gives us any clear suggestion as to how this change comes 
about. Such passages as the above suggest a merely 
sentimental or emotional view of Atonement. This, 
however, he tries to counterbalance by his conception 
of Eternal Law. No ground of forgiveness is needed, 
he says, but only that the forgiveness be executed in a 
way to save all the great interest of eternal authority 
and government. 


1 Ib. p. 412. 




* lb, pp. 129 U 
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This in itself sounds like the Rectoral theory, which, 
however, Boshncll is very far from maintaining. It 
is not upon any Godward aspect that he dwells, but 
upon the attitude of Christ, and of God Himself, to the 
Eternal Law.^ Christ honours the law by His obedience, 
revealing God's own everlasting obe^ence, by His 
Incarnation, in which the Law is incarnate, and thereby 
brought home to men, by His sacrifice, offered as much 
for the sanctification of the Law as for our recovery. 
And thus Bushnell comes to the remarkable result thSt 
the Death of Christ hjis nothing directly to do with the 
Atonement. It was due simply to the fact that Christ 
would do nothing to interfere with God's instituted 
government, and the system of " retributive causes ” 
upheld thereby. That was His payment of honour. 
His “ compensation,” to the Law. r 

Nothing, in short, is so conspicnoiis, in the vicarious suffering 
and death of Christ, as the solemn deference He pays to God’s 
instituted justice in the world, and even to the causes from which 
He comes to redeem.® 

But this is still secondary. There is no doctrine of an 
infinitely sufficient satisfaction.® The re-establishment 
of the law in the hearts of men as a living power is the 
all-important work of Christ. 

We have in Bushnell the curious phenomenon of a 
writer who holds to the retributive view of punishment 
and yet does not accept the Penal theory of Atonement. 
Retribution is seen in the action of the fixed laws of 
nature, by which sin works out its own punishment. 

To us the effects of sin are its curse, and the laws of retribu- 
tion, set in deep and firm in the economy of nature itself, are 
God 's appointed ministers of j ustice. In this manner we conceive 
that ever)rthing up to the stars — ^the whole realm of causes — 
is arranged to be, in some sense, the executive organ of God's 
moral retribution. Accordingly, the moment any sin breaks out, 

^ Cf. Dale, op, cit, ch. iz., which is undoubtedly influenced by 
Bushnell* s*conception . 

* op. cit. p. 328. 


* Cf. p. 332. 
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all the causes set against it fall to being curses upon it. . 
Now this state of corporate evil is what the Scriptures call the 
curse ; and it is directly into this that Christ is entered by His 
incarnation. In this taking of the flesh, he becomes a true 
member of the race, subject to all the corporate liabilities of His 
bad relationship. Tlie world is now to Him what it is to us ; 
save that the retributive causations reach Him only in a public 
way, and never as a sufferer on His own account.^ 

Thus it was that He came into thfc curse and bore it for us. 
Not that He endures so much of suffering as having it penally 
upon Him — He has no such thought — and yet He is in it, as 
being under all the corporate liabilities of the race. He had never 
undertaken to bear Gk)d’s punishments for us, but had come down 
simply in love, to the great river of retributive causes where we 
were drowning, to pluck us out : and instead of asking the river 
to stop for Him, He bids it still flow on, descending directly 
into the elemental rage and tumult, to bring us away.* 

Bushnell’s later book, Forgiveness and Law, was 
intended io replace the middle chapters of The Vicarious 
Sacrifice, and to offer a more adequate exposition of the 
Godward aspect of Atonement. With this purpose he 
asserted “ a real propitiation of God,” ® a conception 
which his doctrine of Eternal Law had hitherto enabled 
him to avoid. Forgiveness, he says, involves for God 
both such a sympathy with the sinner as virtually 
takes his nature, and also a “ making cost ” to HimseW 
in that nature by suffering, or expense, or painstaking 
sacrifice or labour. 

The Vicarious Sacrifice has exercised a very wide 
influence in American theology, though Bushnell’s 
followers have to a great extent ^scarded his legal and 
rectoral terminology. His ethical interpretation of the 
Atonement has survived its companion doctrine of 
Eternal Law, of which little has been heard in recent 
years. And thus the breach with the Penal theory 
has tended to grow wider. We may notice two typical 
writers. 

W. Newton Clarke* sees in the Cross the revelation of 
God as the sin-bearer. 

» Jb. pp. 324 i. • ib. p. 327 - * ^ 

^ An Outline of Christian Theology (i8g8). 
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^ The action of Godwin the work of Christ was self-expression 
with reference to sin — expression of God as hating sin, as Saviour 
to sinners, and as sin-bearer. The twofold object in making 
this expression was to win men and to satisfy God. In Christ 
this expression of God was made within humanity.^ 

It is because God loves men that sin must be a 
burden upon His heart, since it is ruining those whom 
He loves. He endures* by sympathy. 

It is the glory of God that He can bear : and upon God comes 
all the burden of endurance and endeavour that sin casts upon a 
Saviour. Upon Him it comes from all the sin of the world, and 
all the time. All that the pure One must feel in contact with evil 
He is made to endure, and upon Him is laid all the burden of 
endeavour against it that a Saviour-God can bear. . . . Sin 
burdens God.^ 

And this suffering is redemptive, and God would 
wish to substitute it for all other suffering. 

Penal sufiering comes uncalled, except by sin itself, according 
to God's own order, and is sure to follow sin. Love's suffering 
for the sake of salvation comes when some one is willing to bear 
it, as God is. If this gladly endured pain of saving love could 
render needless all penal suffering by bringing sinners out of sin, 
the thing dearest to God would be done.® 

And the suffering of Christ was not penal, but just 
such suffering as God Himself endures, only limited by 
human nature. His life was a revelation of the way in 
which God endures that He may save. 

In aU this God was representing and expressing to men the 
fact of His own sin-bearing.* 

And so God Himself is satisfied. 

There is no question here, as we have seen elsewhere, of 
satisfying law, or primitive justice. But there is a question of 
satisfying God Himself, the same God who is ever bearing sin 
that He may save sinners. Such a God could not be satisfied 
without opening His heart to those whose sin He was bearing. 
God is eternally satisfied with the suffering of love for sinners 
and desires that it may take the place of all other suffering for 
sin. It would seem plainly essential to His complete satisfaction, 
in His relation to sin, that this fact should become known to men.* 

1 Ih. €d. 13 (1904), p. 339. « Ib. p. 343. * 76. p. 344. 

* Ib, p. 347. * * Ib, p. 348, 
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And this expression of God's sin-bearing is what is 
meant by " propitiation." 

God alone can set forth His righteousness in a full and satis- 
factory exhibition. This He may do, and if He does this it may 
be said that propitiation proceeds from Him. This is what in 
Christ has actually occurred. Through the life and death of 
Christ God has given expression, for His own satisfaction as well 
as for the sake of winning men, to th^ truth that by voluntary 
and perpetual sin>bcaring He is doing all that His own demand 
requires for the saving of sinful men.^ 

The vicarious element in this life and death is that real 
vicarious element which comes from community of life, depth of 
sympathy, and intensity of love.® 

And thus Christ's work was human in character, 

. . . but the degree of it is beyond our reach, because of the 
divineness of His sympathy.® 

The language is different. The conception of God 
is more personal and so more adequate. The rectoral 
metaphors are discarded. But the position is in all 
essentials similar to that of Bushnell.^ 

A very similar point of view is defended by G. B. 
Stevens, in the book so often quoted in the above pages.® 
He expresses his adherence to the Moral theory quite 
definitely. 

The moral view of the work of Christ — the interpretation 
which construes it in terms of personal relationship and influence 
— ^is the truest and most satisfactory conception which we are 
able to form of His mission, life-work, and passion. 

The term " righteousness " is explained as covering 
both God's mercy and His holiness. It is God's justice 
to Himself, His benevolence to man. 

To define righteousness in the narrow sense of retributive 
justice, the impulse and necessity to punish, is radically un- 
scriptural and involves a series of inferences and corollaries 
which are incongruous with the Christian concept of God. 

1 Ih. p. 349. * ffr- P« 353* * 

® For a more detailed statement of a very similar position cf. 
T. V. Tymms, The Christian Idea of Atonement (1904). , ^ 

• The Christian Doctrine of Salvation (1905). The following quota- 
tions are taken from the summary, pp. 532-6. 
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« And thus Christ’s passion satisfies not merely one 
attribute of God but all His nature. His *' total moral 
perfection.” 

His passion is the consummate revelation of the Divine love 
because it shows what love is willing to do, and what it is its 
very nature to do, in order to save. It reveals what sin is, since 
it shows how a sinful world treats perfect love. The passion 
of Christ thus exhibits the sinfulness of the world on the back- 
ground of perfect holiness. 

And how does this save man ? This has alwajre 
been the difficulty of the Moral theory. Stevens gives 
substantially the same answer as Ritschl. 

Christ saves men by bringing them into fellowship with God, 
by enabling them to realise the life of sonship to God, which is 
their true design and destiny, and by founding and fostering by 
the Spirit of His life among and in men the Kingdoiri of the God- 
like. . . . Christ saves men from sin by saving them to holiness. 
To represent the death of Christ as a device whose primary 
intention is to provide an escape from penalty, is to adopt too 
negative a conception of salvation and to lay the chief stress upon 
a subordinate aspect of it. 

The death of Christ is thus not the ground of forgive- 
ness, but rather its outcome and expression. It is the 
method of grace, whereby God's eternal willingness to 
save is revealed. 

Christ atones for sin in the sense of judging, condemning, and 
abolishing it. He is substituted for men in the sense in which 
perfect love takes the place and bears the burdens of its objects. 
He gives the ransom which love always pays in its vicarious 
devotion. But this is no mere transactional procedure done outr 
side of us. We must enter into its meaning and make it our very 
own. We must die with Christ in self-giving if we would rise 
and walk with Him in newness of life. His work avails for us by 
our appropriation of His Spirit and by the realisation of His 
law of life within us. 

Thus God only appears as Judge to the sinner in 
his sin. Christ enables us to see Him as He really is. 
But how is this ” enabling " wrought. Stevens’ next 
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section seems to show a trace of the impatience of one » 
who has no very clear answer to an awkward question. 

Christ’s whole aim was to induce men to desire and accept 
pardon. His death created no new fact in God. His mission 
was to incite mankind to faith in the infinite love of God. When 
men thus see Christ in love bearing the burdens of their sins in 
His profound sympathy and suffering, how can they help hating 
their sin ? They must see that God wili save at whatever cost 
of suffering, 

Afid SO Christ’s work is a revelation of the truth 
of " eternal atonement." 

In the work of Christ we behold a transcript of the eternal 
passion of the heart of God on account of sin. Over against the 
sin which pierces the Saviour’s heart we see the holy love which 
will not abandon us and let us be lost to itself. 

Salvation is no mere acquittal, a letting-go or remission ; 
it is a recovery to God-likeness, to holiness, and all that Christ 
does to save us is an assertion and maintenance of the standard 
of holiness. 

Yet Stevens insists that this is no mere provision for, 
but an actual work of, salvation. It is objective, not 
subjective, since it is 

... a real moral recovery of men from sin to goodness. 

The final sentences are slightly more mystical in 
language, perhaps not intentionally, but convey the 
same idea. 

Christ saves us by taking us into the fellowship of His own life 
of perfect love and sacrifice and by introducing us into a sonship 
to God like His own. . . . Man can come to himself only as he 
comes to God in free obedience and love. This recovery of man 
alone can satisfy God. It is God's nature to seek and to save ; 
for Him to do that is not to be doing something extraordinary, 
peculiar, and special ; it is not an exceptional, but a natural, 
procedure. Hence atonement is a perpetual, eternal, work of 
God. 

Of the intensely religious character of such a concep- 
tion of Atonement there can be no doubt. Its great 
strength is in its stern refusal to believe anything less 
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‘ than the highest of God, to bind Him by any metaphor 
which would make his action appear partid and one- 
sided. So too it is of the highest value that emphasis 
should be laid on the truth that that which on the 
temporal plane was wrought by Christ once and for all 
must have an eternal meaning for God Himself. Other- 
wise, indeed, Christ did not reveal the Father. Yet it 
is difficult not to feel that there is still something in- 
complete in these forms of Moral theory. The old 
charge that they are too subjective is perhaps untrue. 
A revelation of love is quite as objective a fact as an 
endurance of vicarious penal suffering. But they do 
not seem to have attained to a full interpretation o£ 
the meaning of love, in its direct application to the 
souls of men. There is no clear conception of sin as 
a positive power of evil in the soul and np account of 
the way in which the soul is enabled to break away 
from this power, to enter the fellowship of the sons of 
God. We need the Moral theory, but he who is 
oppressed with the sense of guilt must be given some- 
thing clearer and more definite before the burden wUl 
roll away to the foot of the Cross. He must know that 
God's action through Christ is no mere general display 
of love, but that it has a direct meaning for each 
individual sinner. The Penal and Rectoral conceptions, 
inadequate as they are, have at least this power of 
definite appeal. And no form of Moral theory will win 
general assent until it is able to do justice to the truths 
for which they have so long stood. The Gospel that is 
with power is not “ Christ died for men,” but " Christ 
died for me.” And this Gospel means nothing unless 
it means that Christ’s death has a real relation to my 
sins, and not merely to sin in general, that Christ’s life 
is not something apart from me, but a reality in which 
I, freed from sin, may find my own true life. 

In England a theological development has taken 
plaee very similar to that in America, and in dose 
touch with it. A dominant factor, indeed, has been 
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Bushnell’s The Vicarious Sacrifice, published in London 
as well as in the United States. But the classical 
English exposition of the Moral theory is that of J. 
M'Leod Campbell,^ written ten years before the publica- 
tion of Bushnell's treatise, and rendered the more 
influential through the persecution of its author, who 
in 1831 was excluded from the ministry of the Scottish 
Church for his denial of the Caivinistic doctrine of 
Limited Atonement. 

As is natural, in view of the controversies of his 
earlier life, M'Leod Campbell writes with the older 
Protestant orthodoxy directly in view. The earlier 
4)art of his book contains admirable and sympathetic 
sketches of Luther and Calvin, of the stern form which 
their doctrine took in the hands of Owen and Edwards, 
and of its later rectoral modifications. From every 
form of Calwnism he himself recoils, seeing in all penal 
language a denial of the truth that the love of God 
must be prior to Atonement, and not its consequence. 

An atonement to make God gracious, to move Him to com- 
passion, to turn His heart toward those from whom sin had 
alienated His love, it would, indeed, be difficult to believe in ; 
for, if it were needed, it would be impossible. To awaken to the 
sense of the need of such an atonement would certainly be to 
awaken to utter and absolute despair. But the Scriptures do 
not speak of such an atonement ; for they do not represent the 
love of God to man as the effect, and the atonement of Christ 
as the cause, but — ^just the contrary — they represent the love 
of God as the cause, and the atonement as the effect.* 

The first demand which the gospel makes upon us in relation 
to the atonement is, that we believe that there is forgiveness with 
God. Forgivenes.s — that is, love to an enemy surviving his 
enmity, and which, notwithstanding his enmity, can act towards 
him for his good ; this we must be able to believe to be in God 
towards us, in order that we may be able to believe in the atone- 
ment. ... If God provides the atonement then forgiveness 
must precede atonement ; and the atonement must be the form 
of the manifestation of the forgiving love of God, not its cause.* 

* The Nature of the Atonement^ and its Relation to Ranission of 
Sins and Eternal Life (1856). The references below are to tl^ 3rd 
ed. (1869). For a good criticism sec Moberly, op, ciL pp. 396 If. 

• Op, cit, p. ao. • Ib. p. 18, 
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, He therefore regards it as impossible that the sufferings 
‘of Christ can have been in any sense a punishment of 
sin. They were not something external, imposed upon 
Him. 

If the sinfulness of sin. and the misery to which it exposed 
sinners, were painful to Christ because of His holiness and love, 
then must they have been painful in proportion to His holiness 
and love.^ , 

It seems to me impossible to contemplate the agony of holiness 
and love in the realisation of the evil of sin and of the misery 
of sinners, as penal suffering. Let my reader endeavour to 
realise the thought : The sufferer suffers what He suffers just 
through seeing sin and sinners with God's eyes, and feeling in 
reference to them with God's heart. Is such suffering a punishment 
Is God, in causing such a divine experience in humanity, inflicting 
a punishment ? There can be but one answer.® 

The sufferings of Christ are due to His perfect, Divine 
S5rmpathy. They are ' 

. . . the sorrows of holy love endured in realising our sin and 
misery.® 

And thus on the manward side the Atonement consists 
in the manifestation, through Christ, of the attitude of 
God towards sin and sinner — His hatred of sin, His 
unfailing love for the sinner. Christ's sufferings 

. . . are themselves the expression of tlie divine mind regarding 
our sins, and a manifestation by the Son of what our sins are to 
the Father's heart.* 

It is manifest, if we consider it, that Christ's own long-suffering 
love was the revelation to those who should see the Father in 
the Son, of that forgiving love in God to which Christ's inter- 
cession for men would be addressed.^ 

But this exhibition of the Divine sympathy and love 
is by no means the whole of the mediatorial work of 
Christ. M‘Leod Campbell is very far from ignoring the 
Godward aspect of Atonement, 

We have to consider also His dealing with God on behalf 
of men.® 

^ 1 Jb, p. 115. > Ib. p. 117. > /6. p. 133. 

* Ibid. * /ftt p. X35. « lb. p. 134. 
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He believes that the various forms of the Satisfactio^t 
theory have erred not so much in their belief that the 
justice or holiness of God demands a satisfaction as in 
the kind of satisfaction which they had regarded as 
necessary to meet that demand. Christ does “ deal 
with God " on man’s behalf, but the God with whom He 
deals is not merely just but loving, and His love and His 
justice are one. M'Leod Campbell takes as his starting 
point a suggestion made by Jonathan Edwards, who had 
argued that 

There must needs be, either an equivalent punishment or 
an equivalent sorrow and repentance/' ^ 

Edwards himself had assumed that only the first alter- 
native was possible. 

But, upon the assumption of that identification of Himself 
with tJiose whom He came to save, on the part of the Saviour, 
which is the foundation of Edwards' whole system, it may at 
the least be said, that the Mediator had the two alternatives 
open to His choice, — either to endure for sinners an equivalent 
punishment, or to experience in reference to their sin, and 
present to God on their behalf, an adequate sorrow and repent- 
ance. . . . But the latter equivalent, which also is surely the 
higher and more excellent, being a moral and spiritual satis- 
faction, was, as we have now seen, of necessity present in Christ's 
dealing with the Father on our behalf.* 

Thus M'Leod Campbell regards the Atonement as the 
offering of a perfect penitence for human sin, the perfect 
acceptance of God’s hatred of sin and wrath against sin 
as just. 

That oneness of mind with the Father, which towards man 
took the form of condemnation of sin, would in the Son's dealing 
with the Father in the relation to our sins, take the form of a 
perfect confession of our sins. This confession, as to its own 
nature, must have been a perfect Amen in humanity to the judg- 
ment of God on the sin of man. Such an Amen w^as due in the 
truth of things. He who was the truth could not be in humanity 
and not utter it, — and it was necessarily a first step in dealing 
with the Father on our behalf,® 

^ lb. p. 137 (citing Satisfaction for Sin, ch. ii. 1-3). 

* Ibid. ® lb. pp. 135 f. 
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^ And in this acce'ptance of God’s sentence upon sin was 
involved the acceptance of death as the wages appointed 
in God’s law for sin. 

As our Lord truly tasted death, so to Him alone had death 
its perfect meaning as the wages of sin, for in Him alone was 
there full entrance into the mind of God towards sin, and perfect 
unity with that mind. . . . The tasting of death in full realisa- 
tion of what it is that Gotf who gave life should recall it, holding 
it forfeited, was only possible to perfect holiness. . . . We can 
see the fitness of the presence of this element in Christ's cup 
of suffering, and that His perfect realisation of the relation of 
death to sin naturally connected itself with the confession of 
the righteousness of the divine condemnation on sin. . . . Had 
sin existed in men as mere spirits death could not have been 
the wages of sin, and any response to the divine mind concerning 
sin which would have been an atonement for their sin could 
only have had spiritual elements ; but man being by the con- 
stitution of humanity capable of death, and death having come 
as the wages of sin, it was not simply sin that had to be dealt 
with, but an existing law with its penalty of death, and that 
death as already incurred. So it was not only the Divine mind 
that had to be responded to, but also that expression of the 
Divine mind which was contained in God's making death the 
wages of sin.^ 

It is clear that there is a very strong transactional 
element in M'Leod Campbell’s thought. He is by no 
means an exponent of the Moral theory as efficient in 
itself to describe the work of redemption. Again and 
again he emphasizes the “ dealing with God ” under- 
taken by Christ upon man’s behalf. And while he 
repudiates substitutionary language he does not alto- 
gether avoid the danger, to which the older Godward 
theories had been liable, of making it appear that the 
action of Christ was something apart from men. Such 
phrases as " dealing with God on behalf of men,” " a 
perfect confession of our sins,” suggest contrast rather 
than identity as the relation of Christ to hiunanity. The 
real underl3dng thought, as Moberly has pointed out,* 
is that in Christ humanity offers a perfect penitence to 

1 Jb. pp. 30a ff. 


* Op, cit, pp. 40a ff. 
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God, for its . own sin. The “ dealing’ with God ” is no^ 
vicarious. It is wholly the work of Christ, yet by that 
very fact it is man's also. Neglect to emphasize this 
truth has made it appear that M'Leod Campbell regards 
Christ’s work as consisting ' in a twofold exhibition, 
the exhibition by Christ of God’s love to man and of 
man’s penitence to God. But this provides no real 
mediation wherein love and peiJtence may meet. It 
makes no real use of the great fact of the Incarnation. 
God’s love is not merely e^^bited in Christ, but through 
His mystical union with humanity is made operative 
and powerful upon and in the heart of man himself. 
Man’s penitence is not offered to God by Another, but 
in Christ man makes the ohering Himself, in Christ 
man confesses the justice of the ways of God. And this 
is M’Leod Campbell’s true thought. It is his meaning 
when he Speaks of the “ Amen in humanity,” yet he 
never gives clear expression to the identity of that 
humanity in Christ and in all mankind, and in such 
passages as the following, despite the truth and gran- 
deur of the conception of faith which they involve, 
there still seems to rise up some barrier between the 
being of man and that of Him who is tlie Life of man. 

Our faith is, in truth, the Amen of our individual spirits, to 
that deep, multiform, all-embracing, harmonious Amen of 
humanity, in the person of the Son of Cod, to the mind and 
heart of the Father in relation to man, — the divine wrath and 
the Divine mercy, which is the atonement.^ 

There is an effort in the direction of the Pauline 
mysticism, but the strong simplicity and directness of 
the Pauline " In Christ ” is lacking here. And often 
there is no suggestion of this thought at all, and the 
impression conveyed is that left by the book upon Dr. 
Dale, viz. that Christ " simply made a conlcssion of 
sin in our name.” * 

This weakness, rather of expression than of real 
1 Ib, p. 325. * Op, cit, p. 482, 
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iiiought, is shown in M'Leod Campbell’s treatment of 
the Cry from the Cross, " My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me ? ” He assumes that it cannot mean 
that Christ was actually forsaken, since He was then in 
the very act of offering to God a perfect penitence on 
man's behalf. And therefore he sees in it all the 
confidence of the later verses of Psalm 22, an expression 
not of despair but of glad assurance. But this is to 
separate Christ from that fallen hiimanity with which 
He is one, a humanity separate from God and in despair, 
by the fact of sin. M'Leod Campbell implies that 
Christ cannot have entered into this separation. But, 
if not, was He perfect Man ? 

A very similar protest against the current Calvinism 
was made by the theologians of the " Broad Church ” 
school, who were much influenced by such ^writers as 
Erskine of Linlathcn and M'Leod Campbell, and 
emphasized the importance of the conception of 
God as Father, who brings about the Atonement in 
love. 

The protagonist of this school was F. D. Maurice,^ 
who criticizes penal conceptions very strongly, from the 
standpoint of the Moral theory, though his own positive 
thought is not very clearly defined. He quotes with 
approval the position of an objector to ordinary evan- 
gelical theology. 

We prefer our carnal notion of justice to your spiritual 
one. We can forgive a fellow-creature a wrong done to us, 
without exacting an equivalent for it ; we blame ourselves if 
we do not. . . . We do not feel that punishment is a satis- 
faction to our minds ; we are ashamed of ourselves when we 
consider it is. We may suffer a criminal to be punished, but 
it is that we may do him good, or assert a principle. And if 
that is our object, we do not suffer an innocent person to prevent 
the guilty from enduring the consequences of his guilt by taking 


1 Sje especially his Theological Essays (1853), Essay VII. These 
essays^arc directed especially against Unitarians, but admit the value 
of much of the ethical side of Uiiitarianisin. 
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• 

them upon himself. Are these moral maxims in our case^ or 
are the opposing maxims moral ? If they are moral, should 
we, because God is much more righteous than we can imagine 
or understand, attribute to Him what we should consider a 
very low righteousness, or unrighteousness, in us.^ 

.Accordingly he rejects unhesitatingly all views of 

Christ's suffering as punishment inflicted. 

# 

How, then, can we tolerate for an instant that notion of 
God* which would represent Him as satisfied by the punishment 
of sin, not by the purity and graciousness of the Son.^ 

The suffering is rather the moral suffering of sympathy 
and antipathy combined, such antipathy to sin as was 
only possible in One who was Himself sinless, such 
sympathy as was possible in One who was perfect Man. 
In his twdfth sermon ® Maurice dwells upon this point 
at length. He speaks of Christ, in contact with the 
Gadarene maniac, looking into liis inmost being with 
the insight of perfect sympatliy, experiencing the sense 
of loathing for all that was unclean there in a degree 
impossible to ordinary men. 

Are you not sure that this could not have been, unless He 
had the most perfect and thorough sympathy with this man, 
whose nature was transformed into the likeness of a brute, 
whose spirit had acquired the image of a devil ? Does the 
coexistence of this sympathy and this antipathy perplex you ? 
Oh 1 ask yourself which you could bear to be away ; whicti you 
could bear to be weaker than the other.^ 

And this pain and shame of Christ must extend to all 
the sin and deformity of all mankind. What less can 
St. Paul mean by his words “ made to be sin ” ? 

He knows no sin, therefore He identifies Himself with the 
sinner.® 


^ Ib. p. X39. * Ib. p. 147. 

• Cited at length by Moberl>^ op. cit. pp. 384 ff. 

« Ibid. ‘ Ibid. 
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• And even this is weaker than the Apostle’s phrase. 

It conveys no impression of the semse, the taste, the anguish 
of sin, which St. Paul would have us think of, as realized by the 
Son of God — a sense, a taste, an anguish, which arc not only 
compatible with the not knowing sin, but would be impossible 
in any one who did know.^ 

It was in tliis sense*of supreme sympathy, extending 
to that physical ill which is the fruit of sin, that Christ 
‘‘ endured the death which is the consequence of .sin 
in all men.” It was no vicarious penal suffering, but an 
endurance of infinite love, infinite sympathy. 

What then was it that Christ offered to the Father ? 
Such a Father could demand nothing else than the return 
of His own love. 

All orthodox schools have said,^ that a perfeetty holy and 
loving Being can be satisfied only with a holiness and love 
corresponding to His own ; that Christ satisfied the Father by 
presenting the image of His own hohness and love, that in His 
sacrifice and death, all that hohness and love came forth 
completely.^ 

Supposing the Father’s will to be a will to all good, the^Sbn 
of God, being one with Him, and Lord of man, to obey^and 
fulfil in our flesh that will by entering into the lowest condition 
into which men had fallen through their sin ; — Supposing this 
Man to be, lor this reason, an object of continual complacency 
to His Father, and that complacency to be fully drawn out by 
the Death of the Cross ; is not tliis, in the highest sense. Atone- 
ment ? Is not the true, sinless root of Humanity revealed ; 
is not God in Him reconciled to man.^ 

This is not language easy of interpretation, and 
indeed it is difficult to draw out any clear tlieory of 
Atonement from Maurice’s writings. But it is obvious 
- how similar' his general standpoint is to that of contem- 
porary German arrd Englislr exponents of the Moral 
theory. Sympathy and fellowship are for him central 
conceptions, arrd he goes further than some other writers 

A very unsafe generalization !- 
* Theological Essays, p. 146. * Jb, p. 147. 
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of the same school in the direction of a belief in a real 
mystical union of the believer with Christ. And his 
account of Atonement is in the main manward and 
ethical in type. Its whole purpose is the moral trans- 
formation of the believer, but how this is effected 
Maurice has hardly shown. It cannot be said that he 
is successful in establishing the connexion between 
the transformation of human character and the Cross 
of Christ, or, indeed in giving the Cross any special place 
in the work of redemption, further than as a supreme 
and final revelation of that which all Christ’s life 
revealed, the holy love of God. 

Maurice, whether successful or not, was a thinker of 
a constructive t5rpe, and his theology has a distinct 
positive value. But the conception of Atonement 
which he sought to expound became, in the hands of 
some other writers of the period, a definite attack upon 
the objective character of tlie fact itself. As in Germany, 
the tendency to give an ethical account of Atonement 
has been combined with rationalistic attempts to explain 
away both its supernatural character and the strong 
language under which it is described in the New Testa- 
ment. A good example of this attitude is the Essay in 
which B. Jowett ^ attacked the whole of the phraseology 
under which theologians had described the Atonement, 
regarding it as inseparably bound up with crude and 
immoral ideas of substitution and penal suffering. It 
is impossible, he declares, to use the language of satis- 
faction, atonement, sacrifice, at all, without denying the 
ethical quality of the work of Christ and of the character 
of God. He dwells upon the frequency with which the 
New Testament speaks of the believer as identified with 
Christ, and declares that this " language of identity or 
communion ” is completely inconsistent with all sacri- 
ficial conceptions — an assertion sufficiently disproved 
by the frequency with which writers of every age have 
combined sacrificial and mystical ideas. His jvhole 

^ Essays and DisserteSions (1894), pp. 317 fP. 
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fttitude is negative and critical. The full phrases of 
Scripture are dismissed as popular rhetoric, providing 
no basis for scientific theory. Christ, he says, never 
suggested that satisfaction was necessary to forgiveness. 
The historical theories of Atonement are based mainly 
on rhetoric misunderstood and upon Jewish elements 
which Christianity did not succeed in extruding. They 
fail completely to skow how these " fictions ” and 
" immon^ties,” such as imputed righteousness and the 
penal suffering of the innocent, can possibly win men to 
a holy life. 

Jowett assumes, as completely as Dale assumes it 
upon the other side, the complete incompatibility of 
the moral account of redemption with its objective, 
transactional, Godward aspect. The possibility that 
there may be truth in both does not seem to occur to 
him at all. And he is so occupied with his polemic that 
he hardly so much as states his own positive view of the 
value of the Cross. But such a passage as the following 
places him among the more extreme exponents of the 
Moral theory. 

The death of Christ is the fulfilment and consummation of 
His life, the greatest moral act ever done in the world, the 
highest manifestation of perfect love, the centre in which the rays 
of love converge and meet, the extremest abnegation or annihila- 
tion of self. It is the death of One who seals with His blood 
the witness of the truth which He came into the world to teach, 
which therefore confirms our faith in Him as well as animates 
our love. ... It is a death in which all the separate gifts of 
heroes and martSTS are united in a Divine Excellence — of One 
who most perfectly foresaw all things that were coming upon 
Him — who felt all and shrank not — of One who, in the hour . 
of death, set the example of praying for His enemies. It is a 
death which, more even than His life, is singular and mysterious, 
in which nevertheless we all are partakers— in which there was 
the thought and consciousness of mankind to the end of time, 
which has also the power of drawing to itself the thoughts of 
men to the end of time.^ 

However true such a thought as this may be, it is 

I 

1 lb* pp. 365 f, (cited by Stevens, op, cit, p, 233). 
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poor and inadequate taken by itself. It cannot but J)e 
felt that the whole trend of Jowett’s essay is simply 
destructive. The blows which he deals at the older 
orthodoxy, if sometimes shrewd, are quite reckless. 
He does no justice to the solid basis upon which it rests, 
in the facts of human sin and Divine pardon and grace. 
Set side by side with Dale’s impressive reply his essay 
seems little more than captious. “ Whatever there 
may be about his thought that is of beauty or value ; it 
is; in respect of its negations, its attempts to evaporate 
away the vital facts, and vital faith, of Christianity, a 
strange exhibition of ineffectiveness, if not of per- 
versity.'’ ^ 

It is perhaps going too far to suggest, as Moberly 
does, that the day of such destructive criticism is past. 
But the tendency which appears in Jowett’s essay in 
so unattractive a guise is one which is making a very 
real positive contribution to the thought of the age. 
It may be seen in writers of very various types, 
J. Caird, for example, in his Gifford Lectures,* takes up 
a position very like that of Maurice, and defends it from 
the standpoint of a philosopher. He emphasizes the 
principle that goodness must always suffer for sin, just 
because it is goodness. And therefore the presence of 
sin created in Christ 

... a repugnance, a moral recoil, a sorrow and shame, which 
the fallen and guilty could never feel for themselves.® 

And this suffering constitutes a real Atonement, more 
real than that due to any outward infliction, as a 
" profound response ” to the condemnation of God as 
just and righteous. And by faith we may partake in 
this Atonement, for unless Atonement has the meaning 
of a moral regeneration in the believer it is not possible 
to account for the fact that penitent and impenitent 

^ Moberly, op. cit. p. 388. 

* The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity (1899), 

® /f. ii. 223. 
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d9 not share alike in its results. And faith is explained 
on personal, and even mystical, lines. 

Faith is the spiritual link that brings us into living niuon 
with Christ ; so that not by any arbitrary supposition or legal 
fiction, but actually, in the fundamental principle of our moral 
life, we become one with Him.^ 

Only thus, he declare^ can the doctrines of satisfaction 
and imputed righteousness be freed from the character 
of unreality and fiction. 

When it takes such a form as this the Moral theory is 
drawing very close to the broader and more personal 
forms of the Satisfaction theory which have become 
current in Roman and Anglican circles in recent years. 
The Scotist thought of the Incarnation as central, rather 
than the Passion, has been worked out by such writers 
as Bishop Westcott upon mystical lines. The thought 
is exactly that which underlies Caird's philosophy. 
Man through the Incarnation is made one with God. 
The union which was before the Fall is restored. The 
satisfaction for sin is not denied, but it tends to remain 
in the background. The whole emphasis is upon the 
triumphant restoration of man to new life. 

A few sentences from Bishop Westcott * will illustrate 
this conception : 

Christ, I repeat, was and is perfectly man : He was and is 
also representatively man. Seeing that He unites in Himself 
all that is truly manly and all that is truly womanly, undisguised 
by the accidental forms which belong to some one country or to 
some one period, every one can therefore find in Him for his 
own work union with the eternal. . . . For Him, consciously 
or unconsciously, all men were looking : to Him all history 
tended : in Him a higher life had its beginning and its pledge, 

. . . And for us the promise has had accomplishment. In 

^ /&. ii, 226. 

• From The Historic Faith (1883). In The Victory of the Cross 
(1888) Westcott worked out the conception, based on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, that the sufferings of Christ had the power of purifying 
and perfecting the humanity with which He has become one in the 
Incarnation. 
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Him we are enabled to perceive that thelbroken unity of ear^ 
and heaven has been restored ; in Him we are enabled to recog- 
nise that the earlier intercourse between the seen and the unseen 
worlds has been brought to an absolute fulfilment. Christ the 
Son of man has bestowed on the race the gifts which belonged 
to Him as the Son of God. 

Thus Christ is representatively man ; and it is by fellowship 
with His human nature, by taking it to ourselves as He offers 
it, by striving, as we may, to win that which in the end we shall 
receive freely from His love, that we%,ll can obtain life.^ 

So we pass from the lesson of Christ's humanity to the lesson 
of Christ’s sufferings. We believe that the Incarnation would 
have been necessary for the fulfilment of man’s destiny even if 
he had perfectly followed the divine law. The Passion was 
necessary for the redemption of man fallen. This is a fact to be 
thought over. The presence of evil amongst us and in us, in its 
manifold forms of suffering and selfishness and loss and crime, 
is a reality which no ingenuity can hide or dissemble. Revela- 
tion did not cause this terrible affliction, but it shows that it 
does not belong to the essence of creation or to the essence of 
man. It shows therefore that it is remediable : that it can be 
removed from man without destro3dng his true nature, nay 
rather that his true nature is vindicated by its removal. . , . 
The confession of our belief in Christ's sufferings takes us into 
a new sphere. We embrace effectual forgi veness as the revelation 
of the Gospel, Christ took to Himself and bore to the grave 
the uttermost burden of sinful humanity, and. Himself sinless 
and victorious over death, offers to men fellowship in the fruits 
of His conquest. How His life and death avails with the Father 
for us is a question which we have no power to answer. It is 
enough for us to acknowledge the supreme triumph of divine 
love from first to last, one will of one God reconciling the world 
to Himself in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord.* 

Similar passages are scattered up and down Bishop 
Westcott's various works, and their influence has been 
very great. They have carried into many quarters the 
demand for a living, manward, doctrine of Atonement, 
a demand which few exponents of the doctrine to-day 
feel themselves able to ignore. 

Archdeacon Wilson, in his Hulsean Lectures,* makes 
Westcott's position the basis of a thorough-going 
statement of a form of the Moral theory. 

Ib. (6th ed.) pp. 64 f. . ■ 16 . PP. 66 f. 

* The Gospel of the Atonement (1899). 
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The doctrine of re&emption is embodied in the words " Who 
tar ns men and for our salvation came down from heaven. ’* He 
came to make us what God intended us to be. That is all. If 
I may express in an aphorism which concentrates the leading 
truth but will mislead unless read in the light of the qualifications 
I have stated and implied, the Incarnation is itself the Atone- 
ment. The Life was manifested and we have seen it. Our 
fellowship is with the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ. 
The reconciliation of the ancient dualism is found in the identi- 
fication of the human and <:he divine Life in the person of Christ. 
This is the spiritual truth of which transactional theories were 
meant to be an embodiment, but have become an ** immoral 
counterfeit.** And here is a most hopeful sign of progress in 
modern theology. No one can fail to notice that the Incarnation 
is assuming in theological preaching and teaching the place 
which not long ago was taken by the Atonement. This is the 
great work of Bishop Westcott. And we must understand 
what this means and implies. It implies that to the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, not to any theory of vicarious and equivalent 
sacrifice, and not to any transaction between the Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity, we are looking for an explanation of the process 
how Jesus Christ saves us from our sins and redeems all mankind. 

Let us say boldly that the Incarnation, that is, the life and 
death of the Christ — for the life and death were equally necessary 
— ^is the identification of the human and the divine Life. This 
identification is the Atonement. There is no other.^ 

The central conception here is that of the identity 
between God and man established by Christ. Arch- 
deacon Wilson does not at all ignore the Cross, and 
devotes some space to an explanation of its central 
position. His view is not merely the old view that it is 
the final and supreme revelation of Divine love, though 
that is included. It is a revelation of the principle of 
self-sacrifice, “ absolute, universal, and divine," as the 
one thing of power in the moral world.* 

Christ's death is the supreme instance of that law. The 
power of Gethsemane and Calvary, in the light of such a law, 
needs no explanation. They open the heart as nothing else 
ever did. We know that whatever reservations we make for 
ourselves, whatever our own shrinking from utter self-sacrifice, 
Christ, living in perfect accordance with the laws of spiritual 
health and perfection, could not do other than die. Thus 


1 Ih. pp. 87 ff-. 


- « 


* lb. p. 106. 
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without any thought of pa3rment or expiation, with no vestige of 
separation of the Son from the Father, we see that the death^n 
the Cross demonstrated that the human and divine know but 
one and the same law of life and being. Thus it is that the 
death of Christ, the shedding of His blood, has been, and ever 
will be, regarded by theologians, as well as by the simple believer, 
as the way of the Atonement.^ 

These lectures show the modem stress upon the 
Incarnation in quite an extreme form. The Cross and 
Atonement have been thrown far apart. The latter 
finds its efficacy in that mystical union between man 
and God of which the Incarnation was both the begin- 
ning and the power. The Cross is but a revelation, a 
supreme exhibition, of that common nature of self- 
sacrifice which, through Christ, is now both human 
and Divine. Such a view, true enough in itself, hardly 
does jus/ice to the extreme reality and weight of sin, 
and the corresponding demand for a penitence which is 
something more than a formal renunciation of the past, 
the demand for such satisfaction as a holy and loving 
God must needs make. 

The above examples of the types of theory usually 
classed together as the “ Moral theory ” will serve to 
show how wide an area of thought that term has been 
used to cover. The one clear point of contact between 
the various writers is in their insistence that the Atone- 
ment must mean something for man, not merely in its 
results, but in itself. There must be a real change of 
heart. Justification, however distinct it may be in 
strict logic from sanctification, cannot be severed from 
it in fact without becoming a valueless abstraction. 
Release from the sinful past is not the whole truth of 
salvation. There must be also an awakening of the 
soul, a quickening to new life. 

This emphasis upon the manward aspect of Atone- 
ment, so characteristic of recent years, is making what 
is doubtless a permanent contribution to our under- 


* 19 . pp. 108 f. 
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st|indmg of the worlk of Christ. It would be too much 
to say &at it has as yet quite adapted itself to meet the 
claims of the orthodox Godward theories, which also 
stand for an aspect of the truth which must not be 
ignored. We have already seen how modem restate- 
ments of the Penal and Satisfaction theories have 
tended more and more to incorporate Moral elements. 
And some of the fonqs of the Moral theory which 
have been quoted have at least attempted to meet the 
demand made by the fact of the justice and the holiness 
of God. Hitherto few of these efforts have met with 
any very great success, but it is at least becoming clear 
that in the theology of the future both types of theory will 
find their claims recognized, if not wholly satisfied. 

Before closing this chapter we must dwell briefly 
upon the most notable attempt of recent years towards 
such a positive reconstruction, R. C. Moberly’s Atonement 
and Personality.^ 

Viewed historically Moberly stands in the succession 
of the exponents of the Moral theory. The main 
formative influence Upon his thought is that of M'Leod 
Campbell, while that which he especially opposes is 
the retributive theory as reasserted by Dale. Yet in 
more ways than one he marks the approximation of the 
two tendencies of thought upon the Atonement, that 
which emphasizes its objective transactional character 
and that to which it appeals chiefly as effecting an 
ethical transformation. He endorses Dale’s vindication 
of the fact of the Cross as the central Fact of Christianity 
and the Christian life, and admits the failure of the 
usual statements of the Moral theory to do this fact 
justice. But the whole purpose of his book is to show 
that the Moral theory only fails in this way because its 
exponents fail to give full value to many of the terms 
which they use — such terms as punishment, penitence, 
forgiveness. It is for this reason that they lay them- 
selves open to the criticism that their view of sin is 
1 190T ; the quotations are‘irom the 1909 edition. 
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inadequate, and that their view of forgiveness assigie 
to God an act of mercy which is not really just. 

Thus Moberly starts witli a discussion of these three 
terms, and it is here that his connexion with M'Leod 
Campbell is most obvious. Punishment, he says, is not 
simply, or primarily, retributive in character. Dale's 
view of it as “ pain and loss inflicted for the violation 
of a law,” having as its object not discipline but 
suffering, is rejected. Punishment only has meaning as 
applied to conscious personalities, and even so.it is 
nothing more than pain except in so far as the offender 
accepts it as his due. Punishment, therefore, attains 
its true character in proportion, not to the guilt but to 
the righteousness of the offender upon whom it is inflicted. 
It may, indeed, become “ vengeance,” if its moral 
purpose fails, but then it ceases to be punishment. It 
is only because earthly punishment is imperfect, and 
proceeds by general laws, that it has a retributive and 
equational appearance. 

Both these aspects, the retributive aspect and the equation 
aspect, of human justice belong indeed in fact to human justice ; 
but belong to it not as it is justice, but as it is human ; belong, 
that is, and can be seen directly to belong, to the necessary 
imperfectness of such corporate and social justice as is possible 
on earth.^ 

The State can only deal with men in the mass. 

The individual must be sacrificed to the community.* 

Only Divine omniscience can deal with persons as 
persons, each individual for himself, and therefore only 
God can be exactly just. 

Perfect punishment — God’s punishment — ^would not 
only be exactly just but also wholly reformatory in 
principle, but to make it wholly reformatory in fact 
would demand perfect acceptance of it as punishment 
by the offender. In so far as it is not accepted it remains 
vengeance still. 

* Pp. 8 f. 


* Ibid. 
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o First that it is only so far as it is noi transfigured into a personal 
self-identification 'with righteousness that punishment remains 
in the aspect of retribution ; secondly, that it is just in pro- 
portion as it is a process of self-identity with righteousness, that 
there is atoning capacity in the bearing of punishment ; but, 
thirdly, that precisely so far as it retains its character as inflicted 
retaliation, it has no atoning or restorative tendency whatever. 

. . . Either the suffering of punishment is more and more 
absolutely identified with penitential painful ness ; or it has 
nothing atoning or restoratfve about it.^ 

Thus ideally perfect punishment demands perfect 
penitence, that is, perfect righteousness in the offender. 
This is the meaning of M'Leod Campbell's thought of 
a perfect Amen in humanity " to G^'s sentence upon 
sinners. Penitence is the transformation of moral 
character in the self-identification of the sinner with 
righteousness in its loathing for sin. 

But if the perfect identification of being with righteousness 
which perfect consummation of penitence would necessarily 
mean, is ipso facto impossible to one who has sinned, just because 
the sin is really his own : what is this but to say — hardly even 
in other words — ^that the personal identity with righteousness 
in condemnation and detestation of sin, which penitence in ideal 
perfection would mean and be, — is possible only to One who is 
personally Himself without sin ? The consummation of peni- 
tential holiness — ^itself, by inherent character, the one conceiv- 
able atonement for sin — would be possible only to the absolutely 
sinless. ... A true penitence is as much the inherent impossi- 
bility, as it is the inherent necessity, of every man that has 
sinned.* 

How then does it come about that this moral trans- 
formation of penitence is a daily fact in the hves of 
countless Christians ? Herein lies the mystery of the 
Atonement. 

Forgiveness, again, loses its difficulty when made the 
correlative of such penitence. When it is the immediate 
complement of forgivableness, answering to the self- 
condemnation of the sinner, it can have no character of 
injustice. It will not then be any mere external im- 

* Pp. *3 fif. * P. 43. 
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putation of righteousness to the umighteous, or ajp 
empty remission of sin corresponding to no change of 
heart. Thus only the penitent, that is, only the righteous 
can be forgiven. 

Forgiveness is love, in its relation to a personality which 
having sinned, is learning, and to learn, what the sin-conscious- 
ness of penitence means.^ 

• 

This is the true " Moral ” view of forgiveness. It does 
not with some types of Moral theory make forgiveness 
a light and easy thing. It does not belittle the serious- 
ness and gravity of sin. And while the truth remains 
that man has a duty of forgiveness to the sinner, it is 
also true that such forgiveness is impossible from the 
purely human side. Apart from the mystery of the 
Atonement there is no remission of sins which has any 
real meaiting. To pardon the sinner is as unjust as to 
punish the innocent. 

How then is Atonement possible, seeing that apart 
from Atonement is neither punishment, nor penitence, 
nor forgiveness. Moberly shows that the highest human 
analogy is in the relation of parent and child, where the 
grief of the parent has a real influence upon the child’s 
sin. Yet even this breaks down, just because each is 
not the other. But the doctrine of the Incarnation 
meets just this difficulty. Christ is God and He is man, 
not merely generically, but identically. Conscious per- 
sonality finds its expression even here on earth not in 
hard and fast separations, but in contact and relation- 
ship. Only in Christ has it its consummation. 

This mutual inherence, this spiritual indwelling, whereby 
humankind is summed anew, and included, in Christ.^ 

If Christ’s Humanity were not the Humanity of Deity, it 
could not stand in the wide, including, consummating relation, 
in which it stands in fact, to the humanity of all other men. 
But as it is, the very essence of the Christian religion is the 
indwelling of the Spirit of Christ.® 

•"IpTgo! *libid. 


» P. 62, 
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^ And thus in Christ alone is there the possibility of 
^rfect penitence, wliich shall really be that of all 
hunranity. St. Paul’s phrase, “ Him He made to be 
sin,” must be given its full meaning, in contrast and in 
connexion with the other conception, " God sending 
His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and as an 
offering for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” ^ In Christ 
perfect holiness, experiencing the full fact of sin, realized 
perfect contrition. 

He the eternal Righteousness in judging sin, Judged it not in 
another, but judged it rather, as a penitent judges it, within 
Himseli ; He surrendered Himself for the judgment that He 
pronounced ; He took, in His own Person, the whole responsi- 
bility and burthen of its penance ; He stood, that is, in the place, 
not of a judge simply, nor of a mere victim, but of a voluntary 
penitent — ^wholly one with the righteousness of God in the 
sacrihee of Himself.^ 

i, 

Christ’s death was a perfect offering of obedience, the 
perfect act of homage. But it was not His obedience 
that constituted the Atonement, the restoration of fallen 
humanity. 

Human nature was not only disabled but guilty; and the 
disabihties were themselves a consequence, an aspect, of the 
guilt. In respect of this guilt of sin, consummated and inhering, 
human nature could only be purihed by all that is involved in 
the impossible demand of a perfect penitence. Except it had 
also the character of perfect penitence atoning for the past, even 
the splendid perfectness of His present will-offering of obedience 
would be less than what was required for the re-identifying of 
human character with God.® 

Besides the sacrifice of perfect obedience. He offered 
the sacrifice of perfect penitence. He voluntarily stood ’ 
in the sinner's place, in His own inner consciousness 
accepting the ideal consciousness of the contrite." 

He did, in fact and in full, that which would in the sinner 
constitute perfect atonement, but which has for ever become 
impossible to the sinner, just in proportion as it is true that 

1 2 Cor. 6 21 ; Rom. 83. ‘ * P* no. 
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he has sinned. The perfect sacrifice of penitence in the sinihss 
Christ is the true atoning sacrifice for sin. . . . The suffering 
involved in this is not, in Him, punishment, or the terror of 
punishment ; but it is the full realising, in the personal con- 
sciousness, of the truth of sin and the disciplinary pain of the 
conq.uest of sin ; it is that full self-identification of human nature, 
within range of sin's challenge and sin’s scourge, with holiness 
as the Divine condemnation of sin, which was at once the 
necessity — and the impossibility — o^ human penitence.^ 

Moberly admits that this is in some sense a vicarious 
penitence. But this is due to us and our human im- 
perfection and sin, in which we hold ourselves apart from 
Christ. It results from a false and, indeed, an inherently 
sinful ideal of personality, which strives to realize itself 
in distinction from others and not in identity with them. 
True personality, even in human relationships, involves 
" ^eflexi^fe correspondence of other personalities,” and 
thus even vicarious human penitence may sometimes, 
as in the case of the mother grieving for the sin of the 
child, pass over into the personality of the offender. In 
Christ this interrelation of personality becomes com- 
plete. He makes our guilt absolutely His own, with 
all the anguish that it entails for Him. He offers in 
love a re^ possibility of community of nature with 
Himself. 

And thus the Cross is central — not as involving 
anjdhing retributive, not as penal, save from the point 
of view of earthly justice — ^but as the voluntary and 
self-imposed destruction, through a perfect obedience, 
of everything that could be made an avenue for sin. It 
is the consummation of a life-long Passion, wrought 
through a perfect obedience ; and without it that Passion 
would fail of completeness, and it is the Cry of Desolation 
from the Cross which marks both the completion of the 
Incarnation, in Christ’s assumption of human guilt, 
and the completion of the offering of penitence which 
puts that guilt away. 

^ P. 130. 
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‘He did not — of course He did not — endure the vengeance 
of God. We do not deny this only because, in every instinct 
of our being, wc feel that it would be — ^as indeed it would — ^too 
shocking and too blasphemous even for thought ; but because we 
are able positively to recognise that, whilst it would, by implica* 
tion, deny both the Divine character of the eternal Father, 
and the Divine Being of the Incarnate Son, it would also, not 
by implication only, but directly, contradict the entire conception 
of the atonement. The vengeance of God is not anyhow con- 
ceivable as a method — on the contrary it is the direct negation 
— of atonement. The vengeance of God is the final consum- 
mation of sin unrepented, unatoned, unforgiven, unforgivable. 
The Cross is not the symbol of unforgiveness I No, but with 
undimmed insight into sin, such insight as no sjpirit of man 
could bear. He offered Himself to consummate that reality of 
penitence by which alone real consciousness of sin (the universal 
property of humanity) could be righteously transformed and 
dissolved into — could grow into and become and be found to 
be, after all, more essentially and abidingly — a real identity 
with the absolute righteousness of God. ' 

He did not — of course He did not — endure the damnation 
of sin. But in the bitter humiliation of a self-adopted con- 
sciousness of what sin — and therefore of what the damnation 
of sin — really is. He bowed His head to that which, as far as 
mortal experience can go, is so far, at least, the counterpart 
on earth of damnation that it is the extreme possibility of 
contradiction and destruction of self. He to whom, as the Life 
of life, all dpng, all weakness, were an outrage to us incon- 
ceivable, bowed Himself to death — death in its outward form 
inflicted with all the contumely as of penal vengeance — death 
inwardly accepted as the necessary climax of an experience of 
spiritual desolation, which, but to the inherently holy, would 
have been not only material but spiritual death. In mortal 
agony of body, in strain inconceivable, through the body, on 
the mind and the will, in isolation of spirit (man's true con- 
sciousness towards sin) — He died. 

The consummation of penitence carried with it the straining, 
to their breaking, of the vital faculties, the dissolution of the 
mortal instrument. But that dissolution was the consummation 
of penitence ; and the consummation of penitence is the con- 
summation of righteousness by inherent power, finally victorious 
through and over the utmost possibilities of sin.^ 

The remainder of the book is an attempt to show 
how this view does justice both to the objective and to 

1 Pp. 132 f. 
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the subjective aspects of Atonement. The truth is that 
these aspects are not really opposed, and it is ofily 
because of a false view of Personality that they have 
appeared to be opposed. The Atonement must, if it is 
true at all, be both objective and subjective. The two 
cannot be separated. If the personality of man is 
defined by limitation, by separation from God and from 
humanity, no theory of Atonement can avoid the charge 
of externality, that is, of ultimate injustice. Moberly 
insists that we must use ail the riches which are at our 
disposal in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The real 
mining for us of the fact of the Holy Spirit is just the 
overcoming of this separatist view of Personality. It 
is in the Holy Spirit that Christ the Incarnate is 
absolutely one with God and one with man. Man's 
claims to self-hood have no meaning and no fulfilment 
except in Christ. " I, yet not I but Christ ” is the only 
formula of real, personal, existence. 

Atonement and Personality is a difficult book to 
describe in any small compass. Moberly is struggling 
throughout to do justice to two points of view, to unite 
the two great tendencies of thought which have marked 
recent theology. While his own primary interest is 
manward, as his definition of Atonement shows, he 
stresses, as no exponent of the Moral theory has ever 
stressed, the tremendous meaning which Atonement has 
for God, how real and how bitter is the “ making cost ” 
of which Bushnell has spoken. And it is noteworthy 
that the way of union is through mysticism. Moberly’s 
whole theory, with all its detail and elaboration, is 
simply an attempt to give mysticism a coherent ex- 
pression. We have seen how, from the earliest times, 
mysticism has again and again been the connecting link 
in a chain of theological inconsistencies. Writer after 
writer has fallen back upon the phrases of St. Paul which 
told of the self-identification of the believer with Christ. 
It was this belief which made the Satisfaction theory 
comprehensible, the Penal theory endurable. • It was 
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this thought which ifnderlay all conceptions of something 
wrought by a substitute for man. Failing this thought, 
we found every^A^here confusion of ideas, or beliefs which 
the moral sense of man repudiated so soon as they were 
fully understood. And to this thought the Moral theory 
too has been tending. The only true manward theory 
is one which does not merely regard man as in some way 
rising to welcome the display of a nobler manhood, but 
which sees in Christ the re-union of man and God, the 
fulfilment of ideal humanity for and in each individual 
man who by faith puts on Christ. 

It is only in recent years that interest has been taken 
in the philosophy of mysticism, and its connexion with 
the problem of personality has been seen. The investi- 
gation of this latter problem is one of the most important 
and most urgent tasks of to-day. To speak of God as 
Ruler, Judge, or even as Father, is but to use *a partial 
and necessarily one-sided metaphor. But when we 
speak of Him as Personal we use a term within which is 
contained all the meaning which our human personality 
but faintly shadows forth. In the word '' person " is 
contained that which we need to a true doctrine of 
Atonement. No theory can stand which makes God 
less than personal, in the fullest sense in which man can 
understand the term, and it is the attempt to apply to the 
Atonement this highest concept of which man is capable 
which makes Moberly's work so valuable. In the detail 
of his theory there may be much to modify. His critics, 
at any rate, have been many.^ Yet few recent writings 
are at once so sane and so constructive, and, despite 
much misunderstanding, it is in such attempts that the 
hope of the future lies. 

^ See especially the invaluable review of his book by Dr, H. 
Rashdall {Journal of Theological Studies, iii. 178 ff.). 
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covers, 38. 6d. net. 

No. XIIL THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN SWITZERLAND, 
VORARLBERG AND ITALY. By S. L. Besso, LL.B. 38. 6d. net. 

No. XIV. THE GERMAN COTTON INDUSTRY. By R. M. R. 
Dbhn, B,A. za. net. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERIES 

No. I. CONTINUATION} SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND ELSE- 
WHHRE. Their Place in the Educational System of an Industrial and Com- 
mercial State. By Sir Michael £. Sadler, C.B., M.A., LL.D., Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Leeds. 8s. 6d. net. 

No. II. THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS RECORD. No. I. 
Edited by Professor J. J. Findlay, M.A., Ph.D. 28. 6d. net. 

No. III. THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN GIRLS* SCHOOLS IN 
NORTH AND CENTRAL GERMANY. A Report by Eva Dodge, M.A. 
IS. 6d. net. 

No. IV. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 1890-1911. With Twelve Illustrations. 
Paper covers, 28 . net ; cloth, 38. net. 

No. V. OUTLINES OF EDUCATION COURSES IN MAN- 
CHESTER UNIVERSITY. 8vo, 38. net. 

No. VI. THE STORY OF THE MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL ' 
FOR GIRLS, 1871-1911. By Sara A. Burstall, M.A., Headmistress. 
With Eighteen Illustrations. 58. net. 

No. VII. THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL RECORD. 

No. II. : The Pursuits or the Fielden School. Edited by Professor J. J. 
Findlay, M.A., Ph.D. With Eight Illustrations. 5s. net. 

No. VIII. MANCHESTER AND THE MOVEMENT FOR 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 1800-1870. By S. E. 
Maltby, M.A., M.Ed. los. 6d. net. 

No. IX. THE CHILD VISION. Being a study in Mental Development 
and Expression. By Dorothy Tudor Owen, B,.‘\., M.Ed. \In the Press, 


ENGLISH SERIES 

No. I. THE LITERARY PROFESSION IN THE ELIZABETHAN 

AGE. iiy Phoebe Sheavyn, M.A., D. 7 ,itt. 68. net. 

Ne. II. BEOWULF. Edited by Professor W. J. Sedgefield, Litt.D. 
9s. net. Second Edition, ^ 
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ENGLISH SERIES— continued 

No. IV. THE EARLY LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. By Mary H. 
Deakin, M.A. 6s. net. • 

Nos. V. and VI. THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. With “A Cyprcssc Grove.*" 
Edited by Professor L. E. Kastnek, M.A. Two vols. Twenty-nine Plates*. 

2 IS. net. 

No. VII. THE PLACE NAMES OF CUMBERLAND AND WEST- 
MORLAND, By Professor W. J. Sedgepield, Litt.D. los. 6d. net. 

No. VIII. THOMAS HARDY. A Study of the Wessex Novels. By 
H. C. Dupfin, M.A. • [Second Edition in Preparation, 

No. IX. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ARTHUR HALL OF 
GRANTHAM, Member of Parliament, Courtier, and first Translator of Homer 
into English. By Professor H. G. Weight, M.A. los. 6d. net. 

Nos. X. and XI. THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, EARL OF STIRLING. Edited by Professor L. E. Kastner, 
M.A., and H. B. Charlton, M.A. [In the Press, 

ETHNOLOGICAL SERIES 

No. 1 . THE^ MIGRATIONS OF EARLY CULTURE. By Professor 
G. Elliot Smith, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. 

No. 11 . SHELLS AS EVIDENCE OF THE MIGRATIONS OF 
EARLY CULTURE. By J. W. Jackson, F.G.S. Illustrated. 78. 6d. net. 

No. III. THE MEGALITHIC CULTURE OF INDONESIA. By 
W, J. Pkrry, B.A. Illustrated, izs. 6d. net. 

FRENCH SERIES 

No, 1 . LES (EUVRES DE GUIOl' DE PROVINS. Edit-.es par 
I’rofessor John Orr, M.A. los. 6d. net. 

No. 11 . (EUVRES POETIQUES DE JEAN DE LINGENDES. 
Publice par E. T. Griffiths, M.A. 6s. net. 

No. IIL THE TEACHING OF FRENCH IN ENGLAND DURING 
TUDOR AND STUART TIMES. By Kathleen J.ambley, M.A. 

\ln the Press, 

FRENCH SERIES FOR SCHOOLS 

Molierl. I/AVARE. Edited by Professor A. T. Bakkr, M.A., Ph.D. 

3s. net. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF MADAME DE SliVIGNE. Edited by 
Professor A. T. Baker, M.A., Ph.D. 38. 6d. net. 

Corneille. LE CID. Edited by J. Mark.s, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

Victor Hugo. SELECTIONS FROM THE POICTRY OF. Edited 
by Professor A. T. Baker. [/« the Press, 

Fournier, A. LE GRAND MEAULNE. Edited by J. G. Anderson, 
B.A. ^ •[In the Press, 

Ktc., Etc., Etc. 

GERMANIC SERIES 

VT.. T vnwPT. ALLITERATION IN THE OLD GERMANIC 
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HISTORICAL SERIES 

No. I. MEDIAEVAL MANCHESTER AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
LANCASHIRE. By Professor Jambs Tait, M.A. Three Illustrations. 
78. 6d. net. 

No. II. INITIA OPERUM LATINORUM QUAE SAECULIS XIII., 
XIV., XV. ATTRIBUUNTUR. By A. G. Little, M.A. [Out of print. 

No. III. THE OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM. By G. B. Hurst, M.A., 
M.P. 6s. net. 

No. IV. STUDIES OF ROMAN IMPERIALISM. By W. T. Arnold, 
M.A. Edited by E. Fiddes, M.A. With Memoir of the Author by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and C. E. Montague, ys. 6d. net. 

The Memoir may* be had separately y 2 S. 6d, net. 

No. V. CANON PIETRO CASOLA*S PILGRIMAGE TO JERU- 
SALEM IN THE YEAR 1494. By M. Margaret Newett, B.A. Three 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

No. VI. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Published in Commemoration of the 
Jubilee of the Owens College, Manchester. Edited by Professors T. F. Tour, 
M.A., F.B.A., and James Tait, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


Contents 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CiESAR^WORSHIP. By E. Rtddes, M.A. 
THE LEGEND OF ST. URSULA AND THE ELEVEN 
THOUSAND VIRGINS, By Mrs, T. F. Tout, M.A. 

THE RULE OF ST. AUGUSTINE. By Elizabeth Spearman, M.A. 
WALES AND THE MARCH DURING THE BARONS* WARS, 
1258-1267. By T. F. Tout, M.A.. F.B.A. 

THE ITALIAN BANKERS IN ENGLAND AND THEIR LOANS 
TO EDWARD I. AND EDWARD II. By W. E. Rhodes, M.A. 
PIERRE DUBOIS ; A MEDI/EVAL RADICAL. By F. M. Powicke, 
M.A. 

DID RICHARD II. MURDER THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER? 
By James Tait, M.A. 

THE BOROUGH OF PRESTON AND ITS GILD MERCHANT. 
By H. W. Clemesha, M.A. 

THE SUMPTUARY LAWS OF VENICE IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. By M. Mapgaret 

SOME ASPECTS OF HENRY VIIL*S IRISH POLICY. By R. 
Dunlop, M.A. 

SEBASTIAN GRYPHIUS, PRINTER. By R. C. Christie, LL.D., M.A. 
ELISABETH, PRINCESS PALATINE. By Sir A. W, Ward, LittD. 
THE MILTONIC IDEAL. By G. A. Wood, B.A. 

THE SIEGE OF MANCHESTER IN 1642. By E. Broxap, M.A. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. By W. A. Shaw, 
Litt.D. 

THE MORAVIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE EVANGELICAL 
REVIVAL IN ENGLAND, 1742-1755. By the Rev. J. E. Hutton, 

M.A. 

NAPOLEON; THE FIRST PHASE, By H. Spenser Wilkinson, M.A. 
THE DETENTION OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. By J. 
Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. 

HISTORICAL TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Mrs. 
A. Haworth, M.A. 

HISTORICAL TEACHING UNDER THE ENGLISH SYSTEM OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By T. Bateson, M.A. 
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HISTORICAL SERIES— continued 

No. Vn. STUDIES AND NOTES SUPPLEMENTARY TO STUBBS’ 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. VoU I. By C. Petit-Dutailui, Litt.D. 
Translated by W. E. Rhodes, M.A., and edited by Professor James Tait, M.A. 
58. net. 

No. VIII. MALARIA AND GREEK HISTORY. By W. H. S. Jones, 
M.A. With the History of Greek Therapeutics and Malaria Theory by E. T. 
WiTHiNGTON, M.A., M.B. 68. net. 

No. IX. THE HISTORY OF GRUFFYDD AP CYNAN. With 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes by Arthur Jones, M.A, Three Illustra- 
tions. 68. net. 

No. X. THE GREAT CIVIL WAR* IN LANCASHIRE, 1642-1651. 
By E. Broxap, M.A. Map and Six Plates, ys. 6d. net. 

No. XI. A BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS DEACON, THE MAN- 
CHESTER NON-JUROR. By H. Broxap, M.A. Two Illustrations. 
78. 6d. net. 

No. XII. THE EJECTED OF 1662 : Their Predecessors and Successors 
in Cumberland and Westmorland. By B. Nightingale, M.A., Litt.D. Two 
vols. 288. net. 

No. XIII. GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A 
series of jectures with Prefatory Note by Professor T. F. Tout, M.A.; F.B.A. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Contents 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY. By Professor J. Holland Rose LittD. 
THE INTELLECTUAL AND LITERARY HISTORY. By Professor 
C. H. HERFORD, LitLD. 

THE ECONOMIC HISTORY. By Professor E. C. K. Conner, M.A. 
THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Sir Michael E. Sadler, 
M.A., LL.D., C.B, 

No. XIV. A HISTORY OF PRESTON IN AMOUNDERNESS. By 
H. W. Clemesha, M.A. With Five Maps. ys. 6d. net. 

No. XV. A SHORT PIISTORY OF TODMORDEN. By J. Holden, 
M.A. Twenty-five Illustrations. Cloth, zs. net ; Cloth Extra, 2s. 6d. net. 

No. XVI. THE LOSS OF NORMANDY, 1189-1204. By Professor 
F. M. PowiCKE, M.A. With Six Maps. 158. net. 

Nos. XVII. and XVIIL IRELAND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH : Being a Selection of Documents relating to the Gove, ament of 
Ireland from 1651 to 1659. Edited by R. Dunlop, M.A. Two vols. 
25s. net. 

No. XIX. THE NAVAL MUTINIES OF 1797. By C. Gill, M.A. 
Two Maps. xos. 6d. net. 

No. XX. CHRONICA JOHANNIS DE READING ET ANONYMI 
CANTUARIENSIS, 1346-1367. Edited by Professor James Tait, M.A. 
xos. 6d. net. 

No. XXL THE PLACE OF THE REIGN OF EDWARD 11 . IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By PrScssor T. F. Tour, M. A., F.B.A. xos. 6d. net. 

No. XXII. STUDIES AND NOTES SUPPLEMENTARY Yo 
STUBBS’ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. VoL H. By C. Petit- 
Dutailus, LittD. Translated by W. T. Waugh, M.A., and ^ited by Pro- 
fessor James Tait, M.A. 58. net. 
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No. XXIII. STUDIES AND NOTES SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
STiUBBS’ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. Consisting of Nos. VII. and 
XXII. of the Historical Series in one vol. 98. net. 

No. XXIV. GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A 
Second Scries of Lectures with Prefatory Note by Professor T. F. Tout, 
M.A., F.B.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents 

THE HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. By Professor A. S. Peakk, D.D. 
THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Bernard BosANgiiET, LL.D., 
F.B.A. 

THE HISTORY OF MUSfC. By F. Bokavia. 

No. XXV. GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Nos. XIII. and XXIV. of the Series in one vol. of f . rint . 

No. XXVI. THE INCENDIUM AMORIS OF RICHARD ROLLE 
OF HAMPOLE. Edited by Margaret Deanesly, M.A. los. 6d. net. 

No. XXVIL BELGIAN DEMOCRACY : ITS EARLY HISTORY. 
Being a translation of “ Les Anciennes Democraties des Pays Bas.” By Pro- 
fessor H. PiRENNE. Translated by J. V. Sau.vders, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

No. XXVIII. THE MAKING OF BRITISH INDIA, 1756-1858. By- 
Professor Ramsay Muir, M.A. 78. 6d. net. 

No. XXIX. STUDIES IN ENGLISH FRANCISCAN HISTORY. 

By A. G. Little, M.A. loa. 6d. net. 

No. XXX. FREEDOM AFTER EJECJTON, 1690-1692. By Rev. 
A. Gordon, M.A. 158. net. 

No. XXXI. 'FHE CHARTIST MOVEMENT. By Mark Hovell, 
M.A. Edited and completed with a Memoir by Professor T. F. Tout, M.A., 

F. B.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

No. XXXll. FINANCE AND TRADE UNDER EDWARD III. 
BY MEMBERS OF THE HISTORY SCHOOL. Edited by Professor G. 
Unwin, M.A. 15s. net. 

Contents 

THE ESTATE OF xMERCHANTS, 1336 1365. 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION IN MEDI/KVAL LONDON. 

LONDON TRADESMEN AND THEIR CREDITORS. 

THE LONDON LAY SUBSIDY OF 1332. By Margaret Curtis, 

M.A. 

THE SOCIETIES OF THE BARDI AND THE PERUZZI AND 
THEIR DEALINGS WITH EDWARD IIL, 1327-1345. By 
E. Russell, M.A. 

THE TAXATION OF WOOL, 1327-1348. By F. R. Barnes, M.A. 
THE WINE TRADE WITH GASCON-Y. By Frank Sargeant. xM.A. 
CALAIS (;NDER EDWARD HI. By Dorothy Greaves, M.A. 

No. XXXIII. THE METHODIST UNITARIAN MOVEMENT. 
Illustrated. By Rev. H. M'Lachlan, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

Nos. XXXIV. and XXXV. CHAPTERS IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE mSTORY OF MEDIiEVALi ENGLAND : The Wardrobe, the 
^ Chamber, and the Small Seals. By Professor T. F. Tout, M.A., F.B.A. 

[t^oipmes /. and II. in the Prest. 

No. XXXVI. THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE COTTON 

INDUSTRY : With Some Unpublished Letters of Thomas Crompton. By 

G. W. Danielf, M.A., B.Com. | In the Press. 


I ByG. Unwin, 
j M.A. 
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LECTURE SERIES 

No. I. GARDEN CITIES (Warburtoii I-ecture). By the late Mr. 
Justice Neville. 6d. net. 

No. 11. THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE STATE. *By Sir 
Felix Schuster. \Out of print . 

No. III. BEARING AND IMPORTANCE OF COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Sir Thomas Barclay. 
6d. net. 

No. IV. THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF 
I’HE GREEK TESTAMENT. By the late J. H. Moulton, M.A., Litt.D. 
6d. net. 

No.V. THEGENERALMEDICALCOUNCII : ITSPOVVERS AND 
. ITS WORK. By Sir D. Macalisteh, M.D., D.C.L. 6d. net. 

No. VI. THE CONTRASTS IN DANTE. By the Hon. VV. VV. 
Vernon, M.A. 6d. net. 

No. VII. THE PRESERVATION OF PLACES OF INl'EREST OR 
BEAUTY. By Sir Robert Hun'fer. 6d. net. 

No. VIII. ON THE LIGHT THROWN BY RECENT INVESTIGA- 
TIONS ON ELECTRICITY ON THE RELATION BETWEEN M-\TTER 
AND ETHER (Adamson Lecture). By Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. «(5d. net. 

No. IX. HOSPITALS, MEDICAL SCIENCE AND PUBLIC 
HEAL'l'U. By Sir Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., M.D. 6d. net. 

No. X. ENGLISH POETRY AND GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH (Adamson Lecture). By A. C. Bradley, 
Litt.D. IS. net. 

No. XL THE EVOLUTION OF SURGERY. By Professor W. 
Thorburn, M.D., F.R.C.S. 6d. net. 

No. XII. LEIBNIZ AS A POLITICIAN (Adiirnson Lecture). Bv 
Sir A. W. Ward, Litt.D., F.B.A. 6d. net. 

Nos. XIII. and XIV. OLD TOWNS AND NEW NEEDS. By Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A., F.R.I.B.A,, and THE TOWN EXTENSION PLAN, by 
Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. (Warburton Lectures). Illustrated, is. net. 
No. XV. UNIVERSITY EDUCVVEION FOR WOMEN. By Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, Litt.D. 6d. net. 

No. XVI. THE DISTINCTION BET WEEN MIND AND ITS 
OBJECTS (Adamson Lecture), By Bernard Bosanguet, D.C.L., F.B.A. 
IS. 6d. net. 

No.XVII. EDUCATION AS THE TRAINING OF PERSONALITY. 
An Inaugural Lecture. By Professor H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 6d. net. 

No. XVIII. HOUSING (Warburton lectures). By B. Sekbohm 
Rowntree and Professor A. C. Pigou, M.A. is. 6d. net. 

No. XIX. FOUNDER’S DAY IN WAR TIME. By Sir A. W. Ward, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. IS. 6d. net. 

No. XX. LEARNERS AS LEADERS. By Professor* H. Spenser 
Wilkinson, M.A. is. 6d. net. • 

No. XXL MODERlJ METHODS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS. By Bern.^ird H.,rt, M.D. 
Boards, is. net. ; cloth, is. 6d. net. 
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MEDICAL SERIES 

No. I. SKETCHES OF THfi LIVES AND WORK OF THE HONOR- 
ARY MEDICAL STAFF OF THE MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. From 
1752 to 1830, By E. M. Brockbank, M.D., M.R.C.P. Twenty-nine 
Illustrations. 1 5s. net. 

No. III. HANDBOOK OF SURGICAL ANATOMY. By G. A. 
Wright, B.A,, M.B., F.R.C.S., and C. H. Preston, M.D., F.R.O.S., L.D.S. 
5s, net. 

No. IV. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
By Professor W. Thorburn, M.D., F.R.C.S. Twenty-six Figures. 2s. 6d. net. 

No. V. A HANDBOOK OF LEGAL MEDICINE. By the late Pro- 
fessor W. Sellers, M.D, Seven Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

No. VI. CATALOGUE OF THE PATHOLOGICAL MUSEUM OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Edited by Professor J. Lorrain 
Smith, M.A., M.D. 78. 6d. net. 

No. VII. TEXT-BOOK ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. By 
Graham Steell, M.D., F.R.C.P. One hundred Illustrations. 73. 6d. net. 

No. VIII. DRESCHFELD MEMORIAL VOLUME. Forty-four 
Plates. 108. 6d. net. *' 

No. IX. A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK ON INFECTIOUS DIS- 
EASES. By R. W. Marsoen, M.D., M.R.C.P. 53. net. 

No. X. LECTURES ON THE PATHOLOGY OF CANCER. By C. 
Powell White, M.D., F.R.C.S. Thirty-three Plates. 35. 6d. net. 

No. XL SEMMELWEIS : HIS LIFE AND HIS DOCTRINE. By 
the late Sir W. J. Sinclair, M.A., M.D. Two Plates. 78. 6d. net. 

No. XII. MODERN PROBLEMS IN PSYCHIATRY. By E. Lugaro. 
Translated by D. Orr, M.D., and R. G. Rows, M.D. Foreword by the late 
Sir T. S. Clouston, M.D. Eight Plates. 39. 6d. net. 

No. XIII. FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS IN CHILDREN OF SCHOOL 
AGE. By C. Paget Lapage, M.D., M.R.C.P. [Second Edition in Preparation, 

No. XIV. DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. By Judson 
.S. Bury, M.D., F.R.C.P. Two hundred and sixteen Illustrations. 159. net. 

No. XV. THE CLINICAL ANATOMY OF THE GASTRO- 
INTESTINAL TRACT. By Professor T. Wingate Todd, M.B., Ch.B.. 
F.R.C.S. Thirty-two Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

No. XVI. ON BONEFORMATION. By Dr. Murk Jansen. With 
Fifty-one Plates. [In the Press, 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
FRENCH SERIES 

Rousseau. DU CONXRAT SOCIAL. Edited by Emeritus f^rofessor 

C. E. Vaughan, M.A. 58. net. 

Alfred de Vigny. POEMES CHOISIS. Edited by E. Allison 
P sERs, M.A. 38. 6d. net. 

Pascal. LETTRES PROVINCIALES. Edited by H. F. Stewart, 

D. D. 8s. 6d. net. 

^ 4 Iso an edilion de luxe on kand^tnade paper » zi 8 . net. 

B. Constant. ADOLPHE. Edited *by Professor G. Rudler, D.-cs-L. 
78. 6d. net. 

Also an edition de luxe on hand-made paper, 21s. net. 

LE MYSTSRE D*ADAM. Edited by Professor Paul Studer, M.A., 
D.Litt. 48. 6d. net. 

AUCASSIN ET NICOLETE. {Third edition.) Edited by F. W. 
Bouroillon, M.A. 48. 6d. net. 

A. Dumas pere. HENRI III. Edited by J. G. Anderson, 15 .A. 

^ [In Preparation, 

J. Michelet. JEANNE D*ARC. Edited by Professor G. Rudler, 

D.-es-L. [In Preparation, 

Paul -Louis Courier. A SELECTION FROM THE WORKS. 

Edited by Professor E. Weekley, M.A. \In the Press. 

P. Corneille. LA GALERIE DU PALAIS. Edited by Professor 
T. B. Rudmose-Brown, M.A. [In the Press. 

E. Verhaeren. selections FROM THE WORKS. Edited by 

Dr. F. PoLDERMANN. [/« Preparation. 


ENGLISH SERIES 

Edward Young. CONJECTURES ON ORIGINAL COMPOSI- 
TION. Edited by Professor Edith J. Morley. 48. 6d. net. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. Edited by E. Classen, M.A., 
Ph.D. [In the Press. 

WARTON’S ESSAY ON POPE. Edited by Professor Edith J. 
Morley. [In the Press, 


GERMAN SERIES 

Goethe. TORQUATO TASSO. Edited by Professor J. G. Robert- 
son, M.A., Pfj.D. *58. net. 

Heine. BUCK DER LIEDER. Edited by John Lees, M.A., Ph.D. 

[[n the Press. 
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PHYSICAL SERIES 

No. I. THE PHYSICAL LABORATORIES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF^ANCHESTER. A Record of Twenty-five Years* Work (i88i to 1906). 
Fifteen Plates. 53. net. 

No. II. LABORATORY EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By J. N. Pring, D.Sc. Twenty-seven Diagrams. 4s. net. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERIES 

No. 1 . ARCHIVES OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH LABORATORY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY^ Vol. I. Edited by Professor A. Sheridan Delepine, 
M.Sc., M.B., Ch.M. : is. net. 


THEOLOGICAL SERIES 

No. I. INAUGURAI. LECTURES delivered during the Session 1904- 
1905. By the Members of the Faculty of Theology. Edited by Professor 
A. S. Peake, M.A., B.D. 2s. 6d. net. 

No. 11 . THE ARIAN MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. By Rev. J. 
Hay Colugan, M.A. 33. fid. net. 

No., III. ST. LUKE: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By Rev. H. 
M‘Lachlan, M.A. , [In the Vress, 

No. IV. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
AT 0 NI:MENT. By Rev. L. W. Grensted, M.A. [In the Press. 
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WORKS RELATING TO THE UNIFERSITT 

THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. Published annually in October, 
5s. net. • 

THE OWENS COLLEGE, ITS FOUNDATION AND ITS GROWTH 
AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. By 
Joseph Thompson. Seven Illustrations. i8s. net. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Seventeen Illustrations. 6d. net. 

THE UNIVERSITY DIARY, liublished annually in Octol^r. 

IS. 6 d. net. 

THE UNIVERSITY : an Impression. Being a reproduction of a 
three-colour drawing by H. G. S. DELtPiNE. 6d. net. 

LIST OF PAST AND PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY SERVING WITH H.M. FORCES IN THE WAR. Second edition 
corrected to March 1917. 6d. net. 

ADDRESS PRESENTED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN 
BY THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Written by Professor* 
R. S. CoivwAy, Litt.D., F.IJ.A., and W. B. Anderson, M.A., D.Lit. 6d, net. 

A SELECTION OF VERSES FROM THE UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, 1868 to 1912. Edited by H. B. Charlton, M.A., and O. C. dk C. 
Ellis, B.Sc., with a Preface by Sir Alfred Hopkinson. 4s. 6d. net. 

THE REGISTER OF GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY UP 
TO JULY 1908. Paper, 2s. 6d. net} cloth, 33. 6d. net. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS SET FOR THE VARIOUS DE- 
GREES AND SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE UNIVERSITY FOR THE 
FOLLOWING YEARS : 

Scholarships and Prizes, 1912, 13, 14, 15, 19. 9d. net. 

Faculties of Law, Music and Theologv, 1912, 13, 14, 15, 19. 9d.net 
Entrance Scholarships, 1912, 13, 18, 19. 9d. net. 

Faculties of Apis and CoM.\frKCK, 1912, 13, 14, 15, 19. is. 6d. net. 
Faculty of Education, 1912, 13. 14, 15. hd. net. 

Faculty ok AIedicine, 1919. is. net. 

Faculty of Science, 1915, 19. is. net. 

Faculty ok Technology, 1913, 14, 15, 19. is. net. 

Faculties of Science and Technology, 1912. is. net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

BOTJINT 

PLANTS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. An Abstract of a Course 
of Lectures to Allotment Holders. By Professor F. E, Wxiss, D.Sc., Dr. 
A. D. Imms, and W. Robinson, M.Sc. is. 6d. net. 

A POCKET SYNOPSIS OF THE FAMILIES OF BRITISH 
FLOWERING PLANTS : Based upon the System of Engler. By W. B. 
Grove, M.A. is. net. 

ED UCATION 

SOUND AND SYMBOL. An Outline of a Scheme of Instruction, 
Introductory to School Courses in Modern Languages, Shorthand, etc. By 
Professor J. J. Findlay, M.A., with W. H. Bruford, M.A. is. net. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM. An Address by the Right Hon, H. A. 
L. Fisher, M.P. ad. net. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH BEDE. By Professor 
W, J. Skdgefield. 38. 6d. net. , 

A SKELETON OUTLINE OF OLD ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. Re- 
printed from the above, is. 3d. net. 

ETHNOLOGY 

SHIPS AS EVIDENCE OF THE MIGRATIONS OF EARLY CUL- 
TURE. By Professor G, Elliot Smith, is. net. 

FRENCH LITERATURE 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. An old French Love Story, The 
French Version, with English Translation, Notes, etc., etc. By F. W. Bour- 
DiLLON, M.A. 38. 6d. net. Second Edition, See also Modern Language 
Texts, page 1 1. 

GREEK VASES 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK VASE PAINTING. By Mary A, B. 
Herford, M.A. Illustrated. 98, 6d, net. 

A CATALOGUE OF GREEK VASES PRESERVED IN MAN- 
CHESTER. By Mary A, B. Herford, M.A. Illustrated. [/« preparation , 

HEBREW 

MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF HEBREW COMPOSITION. 

Adapted and arranged by Professor M. A. Canney, M.A. is. net. 
Unpointed Texts 

THE BOOK OF RUTH. 9d. net. Se':ond Edition, 

THE BOOK OF AMOS. 6d.net. 

THE BOOK OF JUDGES, is. net. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF KINGS. Cap. 15-Cap. 17. 4d. net. 
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MISCELLANEO US P UBLIC AT IONS— continued 
INDUSTRY 

INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. A Series of Lectures in one 
volume on : — [/« the Press, 

EDUCATION AS A FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT. By A. E. 
Berriman, O.B.E. 

THE FACTORY MANAGER AFTER THE WAR. By A. D. 
Denning, M.Sc-, M.A., Ph.D. 

ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS AND EFFICIENCY. By Professor 
Leonard Hill, F.R.S. • 

THE APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO INDUSTRY. By 
Professor T. H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc. 

SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF INDUSTRY TO LABOUR. By B. 
Sef.bohm Rown’tree, J.P. 

Etc., Etci, Etc. 

MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER IN 1915. Edited by H. M. McKechnie. Fifteen 
Illustrations. Paper, rs. net j cloth, with the Plates mounted, 28. 6 d. net. 

MEDICINE: 

MANCHESTER BABIES* HOSPITAL, MEDICAL REGISTRAR’S 
MONTHLY REPORTS. Paper covers 
August 1915 to July 1916. IS. net. 

August 1916 to July 1917. 38. 6d. net. 

SHELL SHOCK AND ITS LESSONS. By Professors G. Elliot 
Smith, M.D., F.R.S., and T. H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc. 38. 6d. net. Second 
Impression of the Second Edition. Cheap edition in paper covers, is. 6d. net. 

PHONETICS 

A COLLOQUIAL SINHALESE READER. In Phonetic Transcription, 
by Daniel Jones, M.A., and H. S. Perera, B.A. 4s. 6 d. net. 

A PHONETIC READER FOR USE IN JUNIOR CLASSES. By 

Catherine F. Mackenzie, M.A,, and Philippa W. Drew. is. 3d. net. 

RUSSIAN 

RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By A. S. 
Mindel, B.Com. 38. 6d. net. 

A. S. Pushkin. EVGENII ONIEGIN. 3s. 6d. net. Russian Texts 

Series. 

THE WAR 

BRITAIN’S CASE AGAINST GERMANY. An Examination of the 
Historical Background of the German Action in 1914. By Professor Ramsay 
Muir, M.A. Paper, 28 . net ; acloth, 28 . 6d. net. • 

WITH MANCHESTERS IN THE EAST. By Major G. B. 

M.A., M.P. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE EFFECT OF WAR UPON AR'I‘ AND LITERATURE. By 
Lawrence Hawaro, M.A. 3d. net. 
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MAGAZINE^, PERIODICALS, ETC. 

THE IaNCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE NATURALIST 

A Monthly Journal of Natural History and Microscopy. Edited by 

W. M. T’attersall, D.Sc. Annual subscription^ Ss. 6d. Sinj^e copies, 9d«4iiet; 


THE FRENCH QU/fRTERLT 

A Review giving an adequate and Impartial Survey of the different aspects 
of French Intellectual Activities from the modern point of view. Published 
four times every year. Editors : I’rofessora G. Rudler and A. Terraches. 
Annual subscription, I 03 . 6d, net. Single numbers, 3s. net each. Vol. I. is 
now in course of publication, Nos. i, 2, 3 having been already issued. 


JOURNAL OF THE MANCHESTER, EGTPTIAN AND 
ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

A Journal containing articles regarding the languages, literatures, history and 
archeology of^Egypt and the Orient; also the annual report of the Society. It is 
published in aimual volumes during November of each year at the price of $ 8 . net 
per Volume. 'I'he following numbers have been issued, or are in the press : — 

1911 (as the Journal of the Manchester Oriental Society) 

1912 13 ‘ 1913 -14 191^15 

I9i6-r7 1917-18 1915-19 


1915-16 
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THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY 

CATALOG UES OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS IN 
LIBRARY 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
AND OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH PRINTED ABROAD, TO THE END OF 
THE YEAR 1640. (1895.) 108. 6d. net. 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE IN THE CiBRARY, 1640- With 

Sixty-five Plates, In levant Morocco. (1899.) ^5 : 5^. net. 

THE COPTIC MANUSCRIPTS. By W. E. Crum. (1909.) Twelve 

Plates. : IS. net. 

THE DEMOTIC PAPYRI. With Plates. By F. Ll. Griffith, M.A. 
(1909.) Three vols. : 38. net. 

Vol. I. Atlas of Facsimiles in Collotype. 

Vol. II. Lithographed Hand Copies of the Earlier Documents. 

Voh III. Key List, Translations, Commentaries, and Indexes. 

THE GREEK PAPYRI. By Professor Arthur S. Hu.nt, D.Lit. 

Vol. 1. Literary Texts. (1911.) 2 is. net. 

Vol. II. Non-Literary Documents. (1915.) 21s, net. 

Vol. III. No.v-Literary Documents. [In Vreparation. 

PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. (1S99.) 3 vols. 410. 
3 is. 6d. net. 

THE WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS. Part I. J.ATIN MANU- 
SCRIPTS, Nos. 1-185. lly M. R, James, I.itt.D. ^3 : js. net. 

Vol. I. Descriptive Catalogue. With Index. 

Vol. 11. Facsimiles in Collotypc. 


THE JOHN RTLHNDS FACSIMILES 

A series of reproductions of unique and rare books in the possession of 

the Library. 

No. I. PROPOSITIO JOHANNIS RUSSELL. Printed by W^illiam 
Caxton, circa a.d. 1476. 3s. 6d. net. 

No. II. A BOOKE IN ENGLYSH METRE, of the Great Marchaunt 
man called “ Dives Pragmaticus ”... 1563. S3* net. 

No. III. A LITIL BOKE the whiche traytied and rcherced many gode 
tliinges necessaries for the . P . Pestilence . . . made by tHtr . . . Bisshop 
of Arusiens . . . (London) [1485 ?J. 5s. net. ^ 

No. IV. WOODCUT5 OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY IN THE 
LIBRARY. Reproduced in Fac.similc, with an Introduction and Notes by 
Campbell Dodgson, M.A. In Portfolio. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE JOHN RTLANDS LIBRART— continued 
EXHIBITION CATALOGUES 

A series of Catalogues {mostly illustrated) of Special Exhibitions of booh 
in the possession of the Library. 

AN EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF THE 
TRANSMISSION OF THE BIBLE. 6d. net 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL ENGLISH 

CLASSICS. (1910.) 6 ( 1 . net 

GREEK AND LATIN CLAS^SICS. See under “ A Brief Historical 

Description/' below, p. 19. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, principally Biblical and Liturgical. 

(1908.) 6(1. net 

MEDIAEVAL MANUSCRIPTS AND BOOK COVERS. 6d. net. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF JOHN 
MILTON, arranged in celebration of the tercentenary of his birth. (1*908.) 
6d. net. 

SHAKESPERE, HIS SOURCES, AND THE WRITINGS OF HIS 

PRINCIPAL CONTEMPORARIES. (1916.) is. net • 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF THE WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS IN THE PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES 
OF MANCHESTER AND SALFORD. Edited by H. Guppy, M.A., tod 
G. Vine, M.A. 38. 6d. net, or interleaved 4s. 6d. net. 

AN ACCOUNT OF A COPY FROM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
of a map of the world preserved in Cardinal Stephen Borgia’s Museum at Velletri. 
By A. £. Nordenskiold. 78. 6d. net 

THE ODES AND PSALMS OF SOLOMON. Facsimile of the original 
manuscript, with a transliteration of the text an introduction, etc., etc. By 
J. Rendel Harris, M.A., LittD., and A. Mingana, D.D. 2 vols. 

Vol. 1 . : The Text, with facsimile reproductions. los. 6d. net 

Vol. Ik: Translation and Introduction, ios. 6d. net [In the Press, 

TH,E ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. A 

Popular Exposition, liy J. Rendel Harris. 28. id. net. 

THE RETURN OF THE “MAYFLOWER.” An Interlude. By 

J. Rendel Harris. 28. 6 d. net. 
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THE JOHN RTLJNDS LIBRARr— continued. 

MISCELLANEO US— continued 

AN ANALYTICAL CATALOGUE OF THE CONTENTS Oi^THE 
TWO EDITIONS OF “ AN ENGLISH GARNER,” compiled by E. Arbkr, 
and rearranged under the editorship of Thomas Seccombe. is. net. 

SUMERIAN TABLETS FROM UMMA IN THE LIBRARY. Tran- 
scribed, Transliterated, and Translated by C. L. Bedale, M.A. Foreword by 
Canon C. H. W. Johns, M.A., Litt.D. With Ten Plates, ^to, 58. net. 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE LIBRARY AND 
ITS CONTENTS, with Catalogue of an^exhibition of Greek and Latin Classics. 
(1906.) Plates. IS. net. 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE LIBRARY AND 
ITS CONTENTS. With Plates. 6d. net. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE DRAGON. Based upon Three Lec- 
tures delivered in the Library on “ The Birth of Aphrodite,” “ Incense and 
Libations,” and “ Dragons and Rain Gods.” By Professor G. Elliot Smith. 
Illustrated. los. 6d. net. 

BULLETIN OF THE LIBRARY. Issued quarterly, price is. net 
each part^ Volumes already published : 

Vol, 1 . (1903 -8.) Part I out of print. Parts 2 to 6, is. net each. 

Vol. II. (October 1914 to December 1915.) 4s.net. 

Vol. III. (January 1916 to April 1917.) 48. net. 

Vol. IV. (May 1917 to June 1918.) 4s. net. 

Vol. V, Nos. I and 2 (August 1918 to March 1919). 2e. net. 


REPRINTS FROM THE BULLETIN 

A Series of Lectures and original articles, many of which are illus- 
trated — 

Bruton (F. A., M.A.). THE STORY OF PETERLOO. Written 
for the Centenary, August 16, 1919. is. net. 

Conway (Professor R. S., Litt.D., F.B.A.). THE VENETIAN POINT 
OF VIEW IN ROMAN HISTORY, is.net. 

Harris (Dr. J. Rendel). THE ASCENT OF OLYMPUS. Four 
Lectures. 58. net. 

ContentSy ‘which may be obtained separately : 

The Origin of the Cult or Apollo. [Out of Print* 

The Origin or the Cult of Dionysos. [Out of Print. 

The Origin or the Cult or Artemis, is. net. 

The Origin or the Cult of Aphrodite, is. net. 

THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF APPLE CULTS, is. 6d. 

net. 

Herford (Professor C. H., Litt.D.). NATIONAL AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL IDEALS IV THE ENGLISH POETS, is. net. 

THE POETRY OF LUCRETIUS, is. net. 

NORSE MYTH IN ENGLISH POETRY, is. net. 
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THE JOHN RTLANDS LIBRARY— continued 
REPRINTS FROM THi B ULLETIN— continued 

Mingana (A., D.D.). SOME EARLY JUDiEO-CHRISTIAN DOCU- 
MENTS IN THE LIBRARY- 28. net. 

Peake (Professor A. S., D.D.). THE QUINTESSENCE OF 

PAULINISM. 18. net. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FOR STUDENTS OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 6 d. net. 

Perry (W. J., B.A.). WAR AND CIVILISATION, is. 6 d. net. 

POEL (W.). A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE SHOWING WHAT IS 
PROVED AND WHAT IS NOT PROVED ABOUT SHAKSPERE’S 
LIFE AND WORK. 29. net. 

SOME NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE AND PLAYS. 

18. net. 

Po\vicke(F. J.,Ph.D.). A PURITAN IDYLL: RICHARD BAXTER 
(1615 1691) AND HIS LOVE STORY is. net. 

Rivers (W. H. R., M.D., F.R.S.). DREAMS AND f-RIMITIVE 
CULTURE. IS. net. 

- MIND AND MEDICINE, is. net. 

Elliot Smith (Professor G.). THE INFLUENCE OF ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION IN THE EAST AND AMERICA, is. net. 

Thumb (Professor A., D.Phil.). THE MODERN GREEK AND HIS 
ANCESl'RY. IS. net. 

Tout (Professor T, F.). A MEDIAEVAL BURGLARY, is. net. 

THE ENGI.ISH CIVIL SERVICE IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. IS. net. 

MEDIAEVAL TOWN PLANNING, is. 6d. net. 

MEDI 7 EVAL AND MODERN WARFARE, is. net. 
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PUBI.ICATIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

THE CHETHAM SOCIETY 

Founded in 1843 for the publication of historical and literary remains 
connected with the palatine counties of Lancaster and Cheshire. 

The annual subscription is £1, Applications for memberships ^vhich is 
open to Libraries, should he made to 

The Uni^fersity Press, Manchester. 

• 

RECENT AND FORTHCOMING FOL UMES 

Nos. LXXIV., LXXVL, LXXVIII. THE COUCHER BOOK OF FUR- 
NESS ABBEY, Vol. II. Edited by John Brownbill, M.A. Part I. (1915), 
Part II. (1916), Part III. (1919). 

No. LXXV. THE DOMESDAY SURVEY OF CHESHIRE. Edited 
by Professor James Tait. 1916. 

No. LXXVIl. LANCASHIRE QUARTER SESSIONS RECORDS. 
Vol. I. ^ Edited by Professor James Tait. 1917. 

No. LXXIX. THE CHARTULARY OF ST. WERBURGH^S ABBEY, 
CHESTER, Vol. I. [fn the Press. 

THE MANCHESTER MUSEUM 

(Complete list on application.) 


THE MANCHESTER LITERART AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY 

Sixty>t\vo volumes have already been published, many of which may still be had 
at varying prices. '1 hey may be obtained in bound volumes or in single parts, three 
parts constituting a volume. 

Vol. LXII. Part II. Issued separately in cloth. los. 6d. net. 

THE FOSSIL FORAMINIFERA OF THE BLUE MARL, COTE 

l^KS RASji^LES, BIARRIT/.. Hy the late Edward Halkyard. l.'dited 
and revised by K, Heron Allen and A. Earland. With 8 Plates and t Map. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES— continued 
THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF FRANCISCAN STUDIES 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED OR IN THE PRESS 

VoL. I. LIBER EXEMPLORUM AD USUM PRAEDICANTIUM 
SAECULO xm COMPOSITUS A QUODAM FRATRE MINORE AN- 
GLICO DE PROVINCIA HIBERNIAE, SECUNDUM CODICEM 
DUNELMENSEM. Editus per A. G. Little. 1908. 

VoL. II. FRATRIS JOHANNIS PECHAM, QUONDAM ARCHI- 
EPISCOPI CANTUARIENSIS, TRACTATUS TRES DE PAUPERTATE, 
CUM BIBLIOGRAPHIA. Edi^erunt C. L. Kingspokd, A. G. Little, 
F, Tocco. 1910. 

VoL. III. FRATRIS ROGERI BACON COMPENDIUM STUDII 
THEOLOGIAE. Edidit H. Rashdall, una cum Appendice de Operibus 
Roger! Bacon, edita per A. G. Little. 19 ii. 

VoL. IV. PART OF THE OPUS TERTIUM OF ROGER BACON, 
INCLUDING A FRAGMENT NOW PRINTED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
Edited by A. G. Little. 1912. 

VoL. V. COLLECTANEA FRANCISCANA I. Ediderunt A. G. 
Little, M. R. James, H. M. Bannister. 1914. ‘ 

VoL. VI. THE GREY FRIARS OF LONDON : THEIR HISTORY 
WITH THE REGISTER OF THEIR CONVENT AND AN APPENDIX 
OF DOCUMENTS. By Charles Lethbridge Kingsford. I9I5> 

VoL. VII. SOME NEW SOURCES FOR THE LIFE OF BLESSED 

AGNES OF BOHEMIA. By Walter W. Seton. 1915. 

VoL. VIII. BLESSED GILES OF ASSISI. By Walter W. Seton. 
1918. 

EXTRA SERIES. Vol. I, FRANCISCAN ESSAYS. By Paul 
Sabatier and others. (Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., Father Paschal Robin- 
son, O.S.F., Edmund G. Garunkm, A. G. Little, Evelyn Underbill, £. 
Gurney Salter.) 1912. 


In preparation : 

MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF THE FRANCISCAN 
PROVINCE OF IRELAND, a.d. 1230-1450. Collected and edited by the 
late Rev. Father E. B. Fitzmaurice, O.F.M., and A. G. Little. 

COLLECTANEA FRANCISCANA II. By C. L. Kingsford and 

others. 

ROGER BACON'S MEDICAL WORKS. Edited by E. T. 

WiTHiNGTON and A. G. Little. 

Terms of membership may be obtained on application to T/ie University 
Press, Manchester. 
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